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I SHOULD be guilty of. un¬ 
pardonable ingratitude, were I to fuffer the 
Indian Antiquities to clofe without pay¬ 
ing the public tribute of refpedl, intended 
by this Dedication, to thofe kind friends 
who, at the very commencement of the 
undertaking, fo decidedly flood forth to 
promote its fuccefs and befriend the author. 
In the dark moment to which I allude, 
“'when accumulated difficulties ftarted up 
on every fide to obftrudt the public ap- 
A 3 pearance 
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pearance of this work, your joint liberality, • 
fpontaneoufly exerted, fmoothed the way / 
and difpelled the gloom. The two firft 
volumes, in confequence, fhortly after ap¬ 
peared, and my mind could not fail of 
being impreffed' with the trued fatisfadion, 
ion finding that what you had thus ge- * 
neroufly patronized was honoured with a 
large portion of the public applaufe. 

Through a feries of years not a little 
inaufpicious to great literary efforts, and 
often with' but very flender materials, from 
the mine of Indian fcience haying ■ been 
hitherto but very fnperficially explored, 
with health in not the mod vigorous date, 
and with fpirits confequently not always 
free from depreffion, I have perfeveringly 
laboured to complete this, and the yet 
greater, work with which it is connected, 
till, at length, the vad outlines, which 
I had fketched for the con.dud of both, 
are, as far as pofiible, filled up, and nothing 
remains but the grateful talk of returning 
thofe fincere acknowledgements, which are 
fo juftly due from me to all my generous 
patrons, both public and private. Aroon*^" 
thefe, Gentlem'en, befides yourfel-yes, I could, 

: ' • with 
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with equal piide and pleafure,- enumerate 
* fome of the moft illuftrious characters who 
prefide on the bench and praftife at the 
bar of Britilh jurifprudence, who, convinced 
of the intimate -connection fubfifting between 
the national code of equity and that fub- 
r limer code, on which, indeed, it is, in a 
great degree, founded, and the leading 
principles, of which 1 are throughout thefe 
pages humbly attempted to be defended and 
illuftrated, have uniformly befriended this 
growing work in every ftage of its pro- 
grefs towards maturity, and have rejoiced 
to behold obltacles furmounted and diffi¬ 
culties fubdued. Nor has this generous 
patronage been folely confined to the 
circle of thofe who prefide and pra&ife in 
the courts of common lawj fince, from fome 
who prefide in thofe of the civil law 
of this country, I have alfo received fuch 
flattering marks of attention, as I mull: 
remember with fervent gratitude to the 
lateft hour of my life. ' 

• Gentlemen, forgive me, if, on this occafion, 
I cannot avoid indulging a finall portion 
" of, I trull, a laudable vanity : for, to be ho¬ 
noured, on the one hand, with the pa- 
A 4 tronage 
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tronage of men, by ftation fo highly ele¬ 
vated, and themfelves fach accomplished 
proficients in literature, as the prefent 
Lord'High' Chancellor, the Matter of the 
Rolls, Lord Eldon, and Sir Giles Rook j 
and, on the other, with the decided ap- 
piau’fe of characters fo defervedly eftimated * 
by their countrymen, as- Sir William Wynne, 

Sir William Scott, and Sir John Nicholl, 
falls to : the envied lot of but very few wri¬ 
ters of the age. I truft thefe diftinguifhed 
perfonages will not be offended at my thus 
publicly ftating to you, and to the public, 
my peculiar obligations to them, nor re- 
fufe to accept of my warm eft acknowledge¬ 
ments for their continued kindnefs. 

Among the numerous barrifters, diftin- 
guifhed by talents and by fcience, whom I 
am alfo proud to rank among my friends 
and. fubfcribers, I am bound by gratitude 
at leaft to mention one, Mr. Mackintosh, 
whofe obliging notice of my efforts, in the 
very elegant profpe&us to his iriterefting 
ledures, demands, and has,' my warmeft 
thanks, At no period of our hiftory, I 
believe, was the Englilh bar’filled by men ' 
«f more tranfcendent abilities,- of purer 
; ’ - - principles, 
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principles, or - more independent mindsrl 
The great body of artifts, alfo, in this king¬ 
dom, who do not diflike a little high co- 
louring in ftyle, I have the greateft reafon 
to think decidedly friendly to my work; 
though many of them have not ceafed to 
‘ lament that my plates are by no means ade- 
. quate to the importance of the fubjeCls 
difcufled. On fome future occafioy^poflibly, 
with their kind affiftance, that error may 
be rectified. 

The conviction, Gentlemen, of your par¬ 
ticular and practical knowledge of Indian 
C Jurifprudence, evinced, oil a memorable oc- 
cafion, in the higheft court of judicature 
known in this country, excites in my mind 
no fmall degree of anxious apprehenfion, 
while I infcribe to you a volume containing 
an exprefs treatife on the ancient govern¬ 
ment and legal inftitutions of that mighty 
empire. Little converfant, from different 
habits and purluits of life, in legal refcarches, 
I would willingly have declined altogether 
engaging in the fubjeCt; but a hiffertation. 
on Indian jurifprudence forms a part of my 
original propofals, publiihed long before 
Sir William' Jones favoured ' the learned 
world 
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World with a tranflation of Menu’s Infti- 
tutes, which are now in the hands of moft 
profeflional men. Though that circum- 
ftance has enabled me greatly to curtail my 
difquifitions on that curious head of Indian 
literature, yet it. by no means releafes me 
from the obligation I am under to the ge¬ 
neral clafs of my readers, who may not 
be poflefled of the work in queftion. The 
qoncife obfervations which I have ventured 
to offer on the legiflature of India and that 
lingular code, compofed off fuch hetero¬ 
geneous ingredients, that jargon (for ffo I 
muft call it) of defpotifm to men and be¬ 
nevolence to brutes, of fenfe and abfurdity, 
of the fublime and the puerile, are the 
reffult off confiderable attention to the fub- 
je£t, founded partly on what I have been 
able to collect from ancient claffical writers, 
and '.partly from the few genuine Hindoo 
documents as yet in our pofleffion. They 
might eafily have been made longer, and 
are, in fact, themfelves only an abridge¬ 
ment of a more extended efiay * but, as I 
have in that Diflertation apologetically ob- 
ferved, the work itfelf has been fince re¬ 
printed and widely circulated in Europe. It 

is 
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is entered into in fufficient detail to gra¬ 
tify the curiofity of the general reader,' and 
the legal ftudent will probably not reft con¬ 
tent without confulting the original. My 
intention, in giving a regular analyfis of the 
code, was, by leaving out what appeared 
to be its interpolated abfurdities, to pre- 
fent it to the reader in a more connected 
point of view, and better worthy of the wif- 
dom of the fublime legiflator to whom it is 
attributed, 

The legal Dilfertation, though the laft in 
order of thofe that occupy the pages of this 
final volume, I have introduced firfl: and 
more particularly to your notice, Gentlemen, 
becaufe it is the one in which you will 
probably find yourfelves moft interefted. 
It contains two others, intimately connected 
with Indian commerce and literature, to 
which I beg permiffion to make thefe dedi¬ 
catory pages fomewhat introductory. 

When the Arabian chiefs, in the feventh 
century of the Chriftian sera,, poured their 
myriads in.to the plains of Hindoftan, they 
found there fuch fuperabundant wealth, the 
tribute of all nations for innumerable ages, 
as occafioned the writers of that country 
“to 



fitions, I could fcarcely fail of being alfb 
correct in my dedu&ions. 

By a train of forcible arguments, ftrength- 
eried by an ingenious aftronomical calcu¬ 
lation, that equally zealous and judicious 
explorer'' into the genuine antiquities of 
Afia has fixed the period of the . firft pro¬ 
mulgation of Menu’s Inftitutes to that of 
the eftablilhment of the firft monarchies 
in Egypt and Afia, which could not have 
taken place many ages pofterior to the de¬ 
luge; and their firft publication, as a code 
of written laws, to about the year 1280 
before Chrift, Now when we read in that 
code of the engraving and piercing of gems ; - 
and particularly of diamonds , an art only 
recently known in Europe, we know they 
muft neceflarily have ;had the ufe of thofe 
fine fteel inftruments without which that 
operation could not poflibly have been per¬ 
formed, and confequently that they muft, 
have been very excellent metallurgift-s as 
early after the deluge as can well be con¬ 
ceived. Again, when, in the fame book, 
we read of a particular caflf or clafs, 
whofe foie occupation it is'to attend fiik- 
worms > we can afcertain, however difputed 
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In favour of the Chinefe at a later date, 
the very early period when filk-weaving 
flouriflied in India. To the fame decifion we 
are irrefiftibly led in refpeft to the art of 
making pottery and porcelain, which induced 
me to determine that the ancient Murrhins 
were not chryftal or agate, but a fine kind of 
. .porcelain, and I rejoice to hear that fo good 
a judge of the fubjeft as Dr. Vincent, whofe 
book I have not yet feen, confirms the fact 
contended for. The portion of my book, in 
which that afiertion ftands, was printed off 
long prior to the appearance of his. A varie¬ 
ty of fimilar proofs may be brpught of their 
having been, in thofe ancient periods, good 
chemijts, dJlronomers t architects^ geometricians, 
and even anatojnijls , an aflertion fo often and 
ps- ftrenuoufly denied; and, for thefe proofs, I 
refer the reader to the parts of the Difier- 
tation that relate to thofe facts. 

Such, Gentlemen, is the fpecies of en¬ 
tertainment which I have endeavoured grate¬ 
fully to provide for yourfelves and the in¬ 
dulgent public in the prefent volume of In- 
. dian Antiquities j and, while I tahe a final 
adieu of a fubject that has engroffed fome 
years of my /life, raoft fervently do I hope 

that 
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that my humble effays may only be the 
forerunner of fome grander effort more 
fully and' effectually to difplay them, fince 
my mind'is eternally impreffed with the con¬ 
viction from which, indeed, I have uni¬ 
formly acted, that every additional refearch 
■into their early annals and hiftory will ul¬ 
timately tend (not to Weaken and Subvert^ 
as the fceptic vainly prefumes, but) to 
ffrengthen and fupport the Mofaic and Chris¬ 
tian codes, and, confequently, the higheft 
and belt intereifs of man. 

I have the honour to be, 

G E N T L E M E N, 

with the trueft refpeft, 
your ever obliged and faithful fervant, 
THOMAS MAURICES 

Britifh Mufeum, 

July i, i Boo. ■ 


AD- 
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T HE frontifpiece of this volume, ex¬ 
hibiting the famous peacock-throne of 
the Mogul emperors of India, the fub- 
joined account of that throne by the Baron 
Tavernier, who faw it about the end of 
the laft century, will probably prove- ac¬ 
ceptable to the reader. He fpeaks of one 
peacock only, but two appear in this print, 
vyhich was drawn, at Delhi, by an Euro¬ 
pean artift in the train of Nadir Shah, 
who, on the plunder of that city in 1739, 
broke it to pieces, and carried the jewels 
that compofed it into Perfia, whence they 
have been fcattered through Afia and Eu¬ 
rope. ' ■ ■■■ ■ ■ 

“ The Great Mogul has feven thrones, 
fome fet all over with diamonds j others 
with rubies, emeralds, and pearls. But the 
larged: throne is erected in the hall of the 
-a ■ ' firft 
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firft court of the palace; it is, in form, like 
one of our field-beds, fix feet long and four 
broad. I counted about a hundred and eight 
pale rubies in collets about that throne, the 
leaft whereof weighed a hundred carats, but 
there are fome that weigh two hundred. 
Emeralds I counted about a hundred and 
forty, that weighed fome. threefcore, fome 
thirty, carats. 

“ The under part, of the canopy is en¬ 
tirely embroidered with pearls and diamonds, 
with a fringe of pearls round the edge. Up¬ 
on the top of the canopy, which is made 
like an arch with four panes, hands a pea¬ 
cock, with his tail fpread, confifting entire¬ 
ly of fapphires and other proper coloured 
hones; the body is of beaten gold, enchafed 
with numerous jewelsand a great ruby 
adorns his breaft, tro ’ which hangs a pearl 
that weighs fifty carats. On each fide of 
the peacock hand two nofegays, as high as 
the bird, confihing of various forts of flow¬ 
ers, all of beaten gold enamelled. When 
the king feats himfelf upon the throne, there 
is a tranfparent jewel, with a diamond ap¬ 
pendant of eighty , or ninety carats weight, 
encornpafTed with rubies and emeralds, fo 
1 fufpended 
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fufpended that it is always in his eye. The 
twelve pillars alfo,. that uphold the canopy, 
are fet round with rows of fair pearl and 
of an excellent water, that weigh from fix 
to ten carats a piece. At the diflance of 
four feet, upon each fide of the throne, are 
placed two umbrellas, the handles of which 
are about eight feet high, covered with dia¬ 
monds j the umbrellas themfelves, being of 
crimfon velvet, embroidered and fringed with 
pearl. This is the famous throne which 
Timur began and Shah Jehaun finifhed, and 
is really reported to have eoft a hundred and 
fixty millions and five hundred thoufand 
livrcs of our money.”* ' 

For an account of the curious mytho¬ 
logical reprefentation of the planet Sani, or 
Saturn, with his ring formed of Jerpents , 
the reader will pleafe to confult page 605 of 
this volume and the fubfequent remarks. 

The enumeration of the pages is conti¬ 
nued from the fixth volume, which ciofed 
with 440. The reafon is, that the firft 
Differtation in this volume was originally in¬ 
tended to have come-into the preceding one; 

* Tavernier’s Indian Travels, tom. iii. p. 331, edit. 1713, 

• a 2 but. 
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but, on making up the book, it was found 
that the addition would have rendered that 
volume difproportionably large: it was, 
therefore, referred for the prefent. 

P..S. There having been of late a con- 
fiderable demand for the two volumes of 
Indian Antiquities (long out of print) which 
contain the DiiTertation on the Afiatic Tri¬ 
nities, to accommodate the public, the au¬ 
thor has, at a very great expenfe, reprinted 
the whole of that- DilTertation in one , vo¬ 
lume, which, with all the plates illuftra- 
tive of the dodrine, may be had at Mr. 
Gardiner’s, Prince’s Street, Cavendilh-Square, 
price twelve jhillings . The impreffion confifts 
of only 250 copies, and it can on no ac¬ 
count he again printed diftind from the 
larger work to which it.properly belongs. 


*The Binder will place the print of the . Mo* 
GUL throne . oppofile the title J and that of 
the planet San i before the Dijfertation on 
the Literature of the Indians, 
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SECTION I. 

Havilah, the Land of Gold,—the ancient. 
Mines of Arabia and Ethiopia, — the 
Treafures in Bullion of the ancient Egyptian 
Sovereigns, -r- the golden Sofala, the Source 
of the Wealth of the Tyrians and Solo¬ 
mon, — the former, however, had another a- 
hundant Source in the Mines of Spain, the Pe¬ 
ru and Potosi of Antiquity. —A Defcription, 
from the Prophet Ezekiel, of the Magnifi¬ 
cence of ancient Pyre. — Phe Sources of the 
. Wealth of the Assyrian or Babylonian 
* Empire invefligated, and that Wealth exempli¬ 
fied in the Ornaments of the Temple of Belus 
and the Dea Syria. ■—Brief Strictures on 
coined Money and the Darics firuck at Ba¬ 
bylon. — Phe Empire of Asia, and the Cur¬ 


rent 
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rent of Wealth which ' conjlantly followed it , 
transferred, by Cyrus, from Babylon to 
Susa. — ‘The immenfe Wealth in Bullion and 
coined'Money of the ancient Persians, — its 
principal Sources, its-own Mines in Carma- 
nia, the Mines of Lydia and Thrace, and 
the •vajl internal Commerce carried on with 
India. — • The Whole fell a Prey ^ Alex¬ 
ander on his Conquejl .of Perjia , and to his 
Captains after his Deceafe. — The fher Mines 
of Attica, and the accumulated Treafures 
preferred in the Grecian Temples, conf - 
dered .—■ Thofe Temples, the public Banks of 
Greece, and the Pr.iefls the Bankers. —A 
Survey is now taken .of the Wealth of ancient 
India, —■ the great central Depofit , for many 
Centuries , 'of the Bullion both of the Eafern 
and Weftern World, — that Bullion principally 
melted down and formed into Statues of the 
numerous fuperior and fubordinate Deities 
of India, as well as to fabricate the fplendid 
TJtenfls of their Temples.—An Account of 
the Treafures of that Kind found in thofe 
Temples 
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‘Temples by Sultan Mahmud, of Gazna, and 
other Invaders of Hindostan, —The Author 
returns from Hindostan to the Confideration 
of the Wealth obtained by Alexander, and 
its Difperfton by his Succejfors, the Ptolemies 
of Egypt, the Seleucid^; of Syria, and 
the Macedonian Sovereigns. — The whole 
Wealth of Asia centred finally among the- 
Romans* —A confiderable Part diffpated by 
their Profligacy, a fiill more confiderable Por¬ 
tion fell to the Lot of the Goths, Vandals , 
and other barbarous Nations who plundered 
Rome ; but, by far the mofi confiderable Por¬ 
tion was buried, during the Times of Ty¬ 
ranny and Turbulence, in that Earth from 
which it originally came. 

T O form any adequate idea of the wealth 
of the ancient world in-gold and filver 
bullion , we muft turn our eyes to the coun¬ 
tries in which mines were firft difcovered and 
wrought. Now the region, moffc early men¬ 
tioned in hiftory facred and profane as pro¬ 
ducing gold, is Havilah, in the Pentateuch 
F f 4 of 
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of Mofes, and the gold which it produced is 
faid to have been remarkable for its purity. 
Havilah, which the river Pifon watered, is, by 
the heft commentators, aborted to be Arabia j 
and, accordingly, we read both in Agatar- 
chides and Strabo, that Arabia anciently 
abounded in gold in fo extraordinary a man¬ 
ner, that its inhabitants would give double 
the weight of that valuable metal for iron, 
treble its weight for brafs, and ten times its 
weight for filver.* We are informed by tjiofe 
authors, that, in digging the earth in the 
fouthern parts of Arabia, they found pieces of 
gold that needed not the refiner’s fire fome- 
times as big as .olive-ftones, and, at others, 
as big as walnuts j and that, in particular, 
through the country of the Delia?, ran a 
ft ream, in whofe fands were intermixed pieces 
of gold of confiderable magnitude, while the 
fand at its mouth appeared as one ftiining' 
folid mafs entirely compofed of it, and that 
the furniture and utenfxls of their houfes, 
their cups and veflels, were made of it. On 
this account, as well as its producing fuch 

* Vide Agatarchides Cnid. apud Photium, p. 1570, et etiam 
St/abonis Geograph, lib, xvi. p. 5S 5, 
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quantities of myrrh, caffia, frankincenfe, and 
all the fined drugs and perfumes, that part of 
Arabia obtained the name of Felix. 

Although a confiderable portion of this 
relation may have truth for its bafis, yet the 
greater part is probably exaggerated 5 for the 
immemorial trade of the ? Arabians- to the 
coad of Africa was, doubtlefs, one fource of 
their thus abounding in thofe precious 
metals, which are the chief obje6l of traffic. 
Of their early engagement in commercial 
concerns, no dronger tedivnony need be 
brought than that which Scripture itfelf 
affords; for, it was to a caravan of Jfhma- 
elitifh (that is, Arabian) merchants, going 
down to Egypt with fpices and balm, that 
the patriarch Jofeph was fold. To Africa, 
therefore, and particularly to the Ethiopians, 
we mud next diredi our courfe, as a prin¬ 
cipal and unfailing fource of the riches of the 
ancient world j for, in truth, every province 
of that vad empire abounded in mines : gold 
was borne down by torrents from the moun¬ 
tains, and flowed in the dreams of the valley; 
the Ethiopians anciently had fuch plenty of 
it, that, to (hew their contempt for wh,at 
excited the envy and admiration of the whole 

world 
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world befide, they are faid to have manacled 
their prifoners taken in war with golden fet¬ 
ters. 

There is a curious account given in Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus of the mode after which the 
Egyptians worked and refined the metal ob¬ 
tained from the mines in the Thebais j for' 
the Lower Egypt, as we before obferved, was 
entirely deftitute of mines. They commenced 
the operation by pounding the ore, and re¬ 
ducing it to grains of the fize of millet. It 
was then reduced to powder under mill- 
ftones of great weight. The gold-duft, thus 
finely ground, was fpread, as in the procefs 
ufed in refpecl to the tin ore, detailed above, 
over a floor of boards, fomewhat inclined, 
and well wafhed with water, which ran off 
from the doping declivity, bearing with it 
the groffer terreftrial particles that had ad¬ 
hered to it. This wafliing was feveral times 
repeated j and the ore, after having been well 
rubbed between the. hands of the workmen, 
and thoroughly cleaned by fponges from all 
remaining filth, was Gonfigned over to thofe 
whofe bufinefs it was to fmelt it. Thefe 
artifts depofited the gold duff in earthen vales, 
mixing with it, in certain proportions, lead, 

fait, 
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fait, tin, and barley-meal; and thefe, being 
clofely covered and luted, were placed for five 
days and nights in a ftrong refining-furnace. 
When that period was elapfed, and the metal 
cooled, they opened the vefiels; and, examin¬ 
ing the gold, found it perfectly pure, and 
very little diminifhed in quantity.'* This 
procefs, of feparating a.nd refining the ore of 
gold, the ancients inform us, was immemori- 
ally pradlifed in Egypt, and, in reality, it 
does not materially differ from that ufed at 
the prefent day; lead, tin, and the labour of 
repeated fufion, being fubftituted by the an¬ 
cients in the room of the more rapid and 
eafy procefs of the moderns, by means of 
mercury. In thofe early periods, however, 
when as yet both the neceflities and the 
luxuries of life were fewer, .gold was fre¬ 
quently found iq a ftate that needed no re¬ 
fining. Without defending into the dark 
bofom of the mine, virgin gold was frequently 
to be met with near the furface, as it was 
difcovered in Peru, and is now found in 
Achem. 

* See Diod. Sic. p. 1S4; and Agatarchides apiid Photium in 
loco citato. 

Of 
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Of the immenfe quantity of gold poffdled 
f>y the Egyptians, as well as their elegant 
manufacture of it, in the very early ages to 
which we allude, abundant teftimony may 
be brought from writers, both facred and 
profane, and to their combined evidence we 
ihall conftantly appeal, when poffihle, for the 
truth of our affertions throughout this .Difier-' 
tation. Diodorus, defcribing the grand mau- 
foleum of Ofymandyas, informs us, that the 
exa6t fum of the gold and filver dug from the 
mines of the Thebais, as infcribed on the walls 
of that temple, amounted to 3,000,000,000 
of minse, or ninety-fix millions of our money; 
and mentions, in farther proof of the mag¬ 
nificence of that monarch, the flupendous 
circle of wrought gold, 365 cubits in circum¬ 
ference, the number of. the days of the re¬ 
formed year of Egypt, which furrounded his 
tomb.* From a ftill more authentic record, 
the Pentateuch of Mofes, may bC adduced, in 
evidence, the golden chain which Pharoah 
placed around the neck ofjofeph, when he 
raifed him to the dignity of cup-bearer; the 
exceeding riches in gold and Jiher carried by 

* Diodorus Sioolus, lib. i, p. 44. 

Abrahaqa 
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Abraham out of Egypt; the multitude of 
gold and filver vafes, and other valuable 
trinkets, which the Ifraelites, though in a ftate 
of abjedff fervitude, at their exodus, obtained 
of their wealthy neighbours; and the brace¬ 
lets, the ear-rings, and the clafps of gold, 
•which they afterwards voluntarily offered to 
Mofes for the fabrication of thofe fUmptuous 
Works, for the golden crown, the table of 
fhew-bread, and the rich chandelier of beaten 
gold, devoted to the holieft rites of their re¬ 
ligion. The greateft mart, however, for this 
metal on the African coaff, was the golden 
Sofala, which Mr. Bruce has inconteftably 
proved to be the Ophir of Scriptures; and it 
was probably from thofe mines that David, 
and Solomon- obtained thofe immenfe trea- 
fures, which animated the former to project, 
and enabled the latter to complete, the ffately 
Temple of Jerufalem with all the various 
golden ornaments ufed in its public worfhip. 
In one voyage only, the flips of Solomon are 
reported by Jofephus to have brought home 
four hundred and fifty talents of gold; by 
which the writer meant the talent ufed at 
Tyre, moft probably current at Jerufalem, 
and thought by Arbuthnot to be of the fame 

value. 
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value as that of Attica, amounting to between 
three and four millions fterling.* If thefe 
voyages to Ophir were frequently repeated, 
there can be but little of hyperbole in that 
expreflion which occurs in Scripture, of his 
making filver to be at ferufalem as the fanes of 
the freety becaufe filver at that time bore a far. 
inferior value to gold than it bears in thefe 
days 3 it being then in the proportion of fix- 
teen to one 5 whereas, it is now only as twelve 
to one. Nor can we wonder at David’s 
having left in his treafury a hundred thoufand 
talents of gold , and a thoufand thoufand talents of 
fiver, i Chronicles, xxii. though we cannot, 
in this inffence, compute by the Eubcean 
talent, which in gold, according to the fame 
author, would amount to 547,500,000/. and 
in filver to above 342,000,000/. of our mo¬ 
ney j an enormous and incredible fum, which 
the treafury of no fovereign or nation on 
earth ever contained. Dr. Arbuthnot, there¬ 
fore, judicioufly contends that we fhould cal-, 
culate by the moft ancient Phoenician talent, 
alluded to by Homer, (and, in confequence, 

* Vide Jofephi Antiquit. lib. vii. and Arbuthnot on Ancie«t 
Coins, p.42. 
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called by him Homeric,) of value far lefs con- 
fiderable. Probably Jofephus gives us the true 
amount of that wealth, when he .rtates the 
whole at the round fum of 100,000 talents j 
that is, the Alexandrian talent, mort, in nfe 
at the period of his writing. 

• Hiero, the Phoenician monarch, we are 
told, inftigated by perfonal friendfhip, and 
his admiration of the confumraate wifdom of 
Solomon, in his favour broke through that 
jealous referve which marked all the naval 
proceedings of that enterprizing nation. He 
not only affifted the Jewifh fovereign with his 
fubjects to build a fleet for the exprefs purpofe 
of commerce, but alfo to navigate that fleet 
to the deftined port, to the rich fource of 
that wealth which exalted Tyre to her envied 
pre-eminence in power and fplendor over all 
the cities of the ancient world. If the fatellite 
was thus bright in riches and in glory, with 
what furpafiing, with what unequalled, lurtre 
mull the primary orb have been inverted; for, 
it was not only from the golden Sofala, and 
the ports of Africa, that (he obtained this 
infinite fupply of bullion, but we have fhewn 
that, in the mines of the Pyrenaean moun¬ 
tains, at once the Peru and Poxosr of anti¬ 
quity. 
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quity, flic found an additional and never- 
failing fpring of overflowing treafure. I have 
already, in the preceding Diflertation, given 
a very ample account of their abundant pro¬ 
duce in the times of the Phoenicians trading 
thither ; but, when they ceafed to be fo abun¬ 
dantly productive of ore, it is impoflible to 
afcertain. I need only add to that account,, 
that, in the time of Strabo, the Romans kept 
forty thoufand men conftantly employed in 
thofe mines; and that they produced to them 
twenty-five thoufand drachmas a day.* Full 
credit, therefore, may be given to the teftimo- 
nies which the records of all nations bear to the 
profufion of gold and gems worn by the inha¬ 
bitants, and difplayed in the temples and 
palaces, of Tyre. Of her aftonifhing wealth, 
and the rich fpecies of manufadlures in which 
fhe dealt, no more impreffive evidence from 
profane authors need be adduced than the 
iplendid donation fent by her to the temple 
of the Tyrian Hercules at Gades, and men¬ 
tioned in the preceding pages; the golden 
belt of Teueer, and the golden olive of Pyg¬ 
malion, exquifitely wrought, bearing Smarag- 

* Strabo, lib. vi. p. 
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dine fruit; that is, berries of emerald, repre- 
fenting olives in the utmoft perfection. This 
teftimony of Apollonius, in Philoftratus, who 
vifited the temple of Gades, in the firft century 
of the Chriftian sera, added to that of Herodo¬ 
tus, previoufly cited, concerning the dazzling 
ornaments of her own principal temple, feen by 
that hiftorian many centuries before, the two 
lofty pillars of gold and emerald, which illu¬ 
minated the whole dome by their reflected fplen- 
dor, are fully confirmed by the decided voice of 
Scripture itfelf 5 not only in refpedt to their 
elegant work in gold and ivory in the palaces 
of Solomon and the temple of Jerufalem, but 
more particularly and minutely in the follow¬ 
ing animated apoflrophe, which is-too in¬ 
timately connedfed with many of the fubjedts 
difcuffed in this volume, and exhibits too in- 
terefling a detail of the Iplendor of an an¬ 
cient commercial metropolis to be omitted; 
for, in truth, it was the gold of Ophir and 
the filver of Spain that formed the bafis of 
all her magnificence. 

“ O Tyre,” exclaims the prophet, “thou 
haft faid in thyfelf, I am a city of perfect 
beauty. Thy neighbours, who built thee, have 
forgot nothing to embellilh thee. They have 

Vol. VI* G g made. 
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made the hull and the .diverfe ftories of thy 
fliips of the fir-trees of Senir. They have 
taken a cedar from Lebanon, to make thee a 
maft. They have polifhed the oaks of Baflian, 
to make thine oars. They have employed the 
ivory of the Indies, to make benches for thy 
rowers j and that which comes from Italy, to 
make-thy chambers. Fine linen, with broi- 
dered work front Egypt, was that which thou 
fpreadeft forth to be thy fail. Hyacinth and 
purple, from the ifles of Elifhah, have made 
thy flag. The inhabitants of Sidon and Ar- 
vad were thy rowers ; and thy wife men, O 
Tyre, became thy pilots. All the fliips of the 
lea, and all their mariners, occupied thy com¬ 
merce and thy merchandife. The Carthagi¬ 
nians trafficked with thee, and filled thy fairs 
with filver, with tin, and leak. Javan, Tu¬ 
bal, and Meihech, were alfo thy merchants, and 
brought to thy people flaves and veffels of 
brafs. They of Togormah traded in thy fairs 
with horfes and mules. The children of De- 
dan trafficked with thee. Thy commerce ex¬ 
tended to many iflands, and they gave thee, in 
exchange for thy merchandifes, magnificent 
carpets, ivory, and ebony. The Syrians were 
My merchants, becaufe of the multitude of 

thy 
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thy works: they expofed to fale in thy fairs 
pearls, and purple, embroidered works of byf- 
fus, filk, and all forts of precious merchandife. 
The people of Judah and of Ifrael were alfo thy 
merchants, they traded in thy markets pure 
wheat and balm, honey, oil, and rofin. Da¬ 
rn afcus, in exchange for thy wares, fb varied 
and fo different, brought thee great riches, ex¬ 
cellent wine, and wool of a lively and Aiming 
colour, Dan, Greece, and Mofel, traded in 
thy markets, iron works, and myrrh, and cala¬ 
mus. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar, were 
alfo thy merchants j they brought thee their 
lambs, and rams, and goats. Shebah and 
Ramah came alfo to traffic with thee; they, 
traded in thy markets the moft. exquifite per¬ 
fumes, precious Rones* and gold. Thine were 
the moft remarkable of all the fhips of the fea. 
Thy rowers conducted thee upon the great 
waters. Thou had been loaded with riches 
and glory; never any city was like thee. Thy 
commerce enriched the nations, and the kings 
of the earth.”* 

It fhould here be obferved, that the prophet 
Ezekiel, to whom we are indebted for this 

* Ezekiel, diap, xxvii. and xxviii. 
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valuable picture of the grandeur of the Phoe¬ 
nician metropolis, fiouriflied nearly 600 years 
before Chrift, when Tyre was in the zenith of 
that glory, which Shortly after bowed its 
head before the monarch of Affyria. To 
AJTyria, therefore, and principally to Babylon, 
the-mighty capital of the greateft empire the 
fan ever beheld, it is now neceffary that I 
fhould direct the attention of the reader during 
our farther inveftigation of the curious fub- 
jedt before us, the treafures of gold and filver 
bullion, amaffed in the ancient world. 

' Affyria had no gold or filver mines of her 
own j but, being the central region of that part 
of Afia in which commerce ever molt vi¬ 
gorously flourilhed, fhe abforbed, as in a vaft 
vortex, the wealth in this article, in which fhe 
fo fuper-eminently abounded. We are affo- 
niflaed, in the infancy of mankind, and in the 
dawn, of fcience, to find works executed at 
once fo coftly and fo ftupendous. Thofe, fa¬ 
bricated in the precious metals alluded to, 
alone form the objedt of our prefent inquiry j 
and here, in the great temple of Belus, built 
by Semiramis, we find three prodigious fta- 
tues, not of cajl } for they are expreflly faid to 
have been of beattn, gold, reprefenting Jupiter, 

the 
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the father of all, Juno, the queen of heaven*, 
and Rhea, the univerfal mother. The-flatus 
pf Jupiter appeared eredt, and in a walking at¬ 
titude; it was forty feet in height, and weighed 
a thoufand Babylonian talents. The flatue of 
Rhea alfo weighed the fame number of ta¬ 
lents, but was fculptured fitting on a throne 
of maffy gold, with two lions {landing before 
her, as guardians of the flatue, accompanied 
with two huge ferpents in filver, that weighed 
each thirty talents. The flatue of J uno was 
in an ere 61 poflure, and weighed eight hundred 
talents: her right hand grafped a ferpent by 
the head, and her left a golden fceptre, in- 
crufled with gems. Before thefe three colofial 
figures flood, an altar of beaten gold, forty 
feet in length, fifteen in breadth, and of the 
weight of five hundred talents. On this altar 
flood two vaft flagons weighing each thirty 
talents; two cenfers for incenfe, probably kept 
continually burning, each weighing five hun¬ 
dred talents; and, finally, three veflels for 
the confecrated wine, of which the largefl, 
that afllgned to Jupiter, weighed three hun¬ 
dred talents, and thofe to Juno and Rhea fix. 
hundred talents.*' Such is the relation given. 

• Vide Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 98.' 
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by Diodorus of the ornamental decorations of 
this fuperb fane, and, though borrowed from 
Ctefias, may probably be, for the moffc part, 
true. It certainly is in unifon with the mag¬ 
nificent tafie of the times, and might eafily 
have been accompliftied by the immenfe fums 
that flowed, in a golden inundation, into that 
capital from Arabia and all the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces fubjedt to the crown of Aflyria. 

If this relation, however, fhould appear 
wholly incredible, let us appeal to the au¬ 
thority of Holy Writ for an account of the 
exhibition of Aflyrian wealth, fcarcely lefs 
fiirprifing; and this difplay we find in the 
coloflal image of gold which Nebuchadnezzar, 
after the plunder of Jerufalem, and probably 
from the fuperb fpoils of its temple and royal 
palace, eredted to his god Belus, that is, the 
Sun> whofe ray matures the growing ore, the 
Sun equally adored with fimilar rites and by 
the fame appellation, in ancient Britain, and 
ancient Babylon, in the extenfive plain of 
Dura. This ftatue, to form which was fo 
bafely proftituted the enormous aggregate of 
wealth heaped up by David and Solomon for 
a nobler purpofe, and a far more refulgent 
deity, was fixty cubits in height, which there¬ 
fore 
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fore vaftly exceeds that ere&ed to Jupiter Be- 
lus by Semiramis, fix-ty cubits being nearly 
equal to ninety feet ; it was alfo fix cubits in 
breadth; and the whole was of beaten gold. 
Now Dr. Prideaux computes the weight in 
gold of the former ftatue, viz. one thoufand 
talents, to be equal to three millions and a 
half fterling, and the value of that of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar rifes confequently in proportion to 
its additional height.* That author, fearful 
of the apparent exaggeration, would allow 
only forty cubits to the ftatue, and twenty for 
the pedeftal; but this is contrary to the ex- 
prefs words of Scripture, and the dimenfions 
will not appear incredible to thofe who con- 
fider that this coloffus was probably intended 
as an exhibition of the hoarded wealth of the 
treafury of Babylon, and confided of the 
golden fpoils of Egypt, Syria, and Paleftine, 
recently fubdued by this powerful and ofiren- 
tatious monarch. The whole, or, at lead, 
far the greater part, of this wealth, after¬ 
wards, at the conqueft of Babylon by Cyrus, 
fell into the hands of the Perfian fovereigns, 
who, transferring the feat of empire and its 


Prideaux’s Connections, vol. i. p. loo. 
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accumulated treafures to Sufa, invite our 
fteps to the new metropolis. 

Although, as has been before obferved, 
there are at prefent no mines of gold or filver 
open in Perfia, there are, according to Char- 
den, evident remains of thofe that have been 
wrought in ancient times, and were eitjber 
exhaufted, or ftopt for want of timber; an 
article in which that country is, in many parts, 
miferably deficient, efpecially in the defert 
Carmania , where thofe remains are mod: vili- 
ble. From its being fo mountainous a region, 
as well as fo productive of fulphur and cop¬ 
per, in the neighbourhood of which gold is 
generally found, there can be no doubt of 
its ftill containing fuch mines, wereafpirit 
of adtive induftry fet in motion to make the 
proper fearch ; or, rather, were not the finews 
of that induftry palfied by the iron hand of 
defpotifm. 

For an abundant fupply, however, of gold 
•and filver, during the period that elapfed from 
, Cyrus to the death of the laft Darius, no 
internal refources were .neceffary to the Per¬ 
sians, fince the. whole wealth of Egypt and 
Alia continued to flow, by various channels, 
into that empire. In the fir ft place, all the 
produce 
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produce of the mines of Lydia, that made 
Croefus, next to the fovereigns of Perfia and 
India, (India, at that time but little known to 
the nations of Alia fituated to the weft of the 
Seendhu,) the richeft monarch of the Eaft, 
at the conqueft of Sardis, fell into the hands 
*of Cyrus: and, though we have no exadt ac¬ 
count of the particulars of that wealth, we 
are able to form forne idea of it, from the 
magnificent prefents which Croefus is affirmed, 
by Herodotus, to have repeatedly fent toDel- 
phos, and the grand holocauft, confifting of 
beds of gold and filver, ornamental velTels of 
the fame precious metals, robes of purple, 
filken carpets, and other rich furniture, which 
he caufed to be publicly burned in one enor¬ 
mous pile, in order to render that oracle pro¬ 
pitious to his future undertakings;—a holo¬ 
cauft into which the wealthieft of the volup¬ 
tuous citizens of Sardis threw alfo their moft 
coftly furniture, and in the very afhes of 
which was found fo much melted gold, that, 
according to the fame hiftorian, out of the 
fplendid metallic mafs were formed one hun¬ 
dred and feventeen golden tiles; thofe of the 
greateft magnitude, fix fpans in length; thofe 
of the fmalleft, three fpans; but all one fpan 
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in thicknefs.* There cannot, indeed, be ad¬ 
duced a more convincing proof of the un¬ 
equalled wealth of the Lydians, nor of the 
tranfmutative power of active widely- 
diffused commerce, than the aftonifhing re¬ 
lation which we find in Herodotus, of the 
wealth of Pythias, a merchant of that country; 
who was enabled by that commerce, in after¬ 
ages, when Lydia flourished in meridian fplen- 
dor, under the powerful protection of the 
imperial dynasties of Perfia, to prefent Darius, 
as we have before had occafion to remark, 
with a plane-tree and a vine of wrought gold j 
and, as he had thus fliewn his munificence to 
one fovereign, fo did he not lefs difplay hofpi- 
tality blended with munificence to the other; 
for, when Xerxes marched with his innumera¬ 
ble army agairut Greece, the fame Pythias 
not only entertained, at Celeence, in Phrygia, 
the whole of this vaft army, but made him a 
proffer, towards the charges of carrying on that 
war, of two thoufand talents of filver, and 
three millions nine hundred and. ninety-three 
thoufand gold Darics. With which noble ad' 
of generofity Xerxes was fo charmed, that 


* See Herodotus, lib. i. p. 47, et feq. 
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in (lead of accepting the proffer, he ordered 
feven thoufand additional Darics to be given 
to Pythias from the royal treafury, to make 
up the round fum of four millions in gold. 

In the fecond place, it ftiould be remembered, 
that the whole amafted wealth of Egypt felt 
the plundering hand of Cambyfes, whofe vin¬ 
dictive fury led him not merely to plunder, 
but to deflroy, the temples of Egypt j and that, 
at the burning of that of Thebes, the remains 
of the wealth faved from the flames amounted 
to three hundred talents of gold and two 
thoufand three hundred talents of filver: but 
the rieheft article among the fpoils of that 
temple was the ftupendous circle of gold, in- 
fcribed with the zodiacal characters and aftro- 
nomical figures, that encircled the fepulchre of 
Ofymandes. At Memphis, alfo, then the ca¬ 
pital of the empire, he obtained, in the an¬ 
cient palace of the Pharaohs, fuch an immenfe 
treafure in bullion, and ornamental vafes, and 
ftatues of gold and filver, reprefenting gods 
and deified men, as perhaps no palace ever be¬ 
fore contained j and many of thefe ftatues 
were reftored' feme ages afterwards, to the 
tranfported Egyptians, by Ptolemy, the fon of 
Philadelphus, when his armies had vanquished 
Antiochus, 
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Antlochus, the third fovereign of the dynaft 
of the Seleucidse, and on whom, in confe 
quence, the Egyptians beftowed the illuftriou 
title of Euergetes , or the Beneficent. Slid 
were the fources from which, independent o 
its flourilhing commerce, the Perfian emperor 
drew that enormous quantity of treafure whici 
was neceffary to fuftain the unparalleled mag¬ 
nificence of their courts of Sufa and Perfe- 
polis, and which in the end was doomed tc 
reward the military ardour of the invading 
Greeks. 

Previoufly, however, to our following Alex¬ 
ander in the rapid career of his triumphs over 
the humbled fovereign of Perfia, we muft di- 
grefs a little from our fubject, which is pro¬ 
perly the bullion of the ancients, to one not 
lefs important and interefting, their coined 
money , which, according to the general judg¬ 
ment of medallic writers, was not in exigence 
before the conqueft of Babylon by Cyrus; 
though others, on the credit of Herodotus, 
fix the firft coinage in Alia to the very early 
periods of the Lydian empire. In the courfe 
of the following ftri&ures I may poffibly be 
able to produce arguments for fuppofing mo¬ 
ney 
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ney to have been coined and current in eras 
ftill more remote. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF COINED 
MONEY. 

THE firft commerce of mankind was car¬ 
ried on without the medium of any moneys 
flamped or unftamped: it fimply confided in 
the barter of one commodity for another, ac¬ 
cording to the refpedtive wants of the parties 
concerned in it. The greater or Jefs urgency 
of the want, in general, fixed the higher or in¬ 
ferior price of the commodity; but the eye 
was often the foie judge, and quantity the 
chief rule of determining. There is a curious 
account in Cofmas, called Indicopleuftes, of 
the ancient mode of carrying on traffic be¬ 
tween the inhabitants of Axuma, the capital 
of Ethiopia, and the natives of Barbaria, a 
region of Africa near the fea-coaft, where 
were gold mines, which will give us a tole¬ 
rable idea of this primitive kind of commerce. 
Every other year, fays he, a caravan of mer¬ 
chants, to the number of five hundred, fets 
of from Axuma to traffic with the Barbarians 
t ' for 
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hr gold. They carry with them cattle, fait, 
and iron, to barter for that gold. Upon their 
arrival at the mines, they encamp on a parti¬ 
cular fpot, and expofe their cattle, with the 
fait and iron, to the view of the natives. The. 
Barbarians approach the mart, bringing with 
them fmall ingots of gold 3 and, after furvey-' 
ing the articles expofed to fale, place on or 
near the animal, fait, or iron, which they 
wilhed to purchafe, one or more of the ingots, 
and then retire to a place at fome diftance. 
The proprietor of the article, if he thought 
the gold fufficient, took it up and went away j 
and the purchafer alfo fecured and carried 
away the commodity he deft red. If the gold 
was not deemed fufficient, the Axumite let it 
remain affixed to the article, till either more 
ingots were added to fatisfy the full demand 
for itj or the firft offered taken away. Their 
total ignorance of each other’s language ren¬ 
dered this filent mode neceftary, and the whole 
bufinefs terminated in five days, when the 
Axumite caravan departed homewards, a jour¬ 
ney of not lefs titan fix months.* In thefe 
compa&s, however, the eye muft often have 

* Vids Cofmas Indie, pages 138, etfeq. 
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been deceived ; and the bulk of an article was 
not always the proper criterion of its worth, 
lince fome articles of great magnitude were of 
trifling value, while others of inferior bulk 
were in the higheft eftimation. It was alfo 
irapoffible, in many inftances, to divide, with¬ 
out fpoiling, the commodity in requeft, accord¬ 
ing to the proportion fuited to the mutual 
wants and ability of the buyer and feller. It 
became abfolutely neceffary, therefore, to have 
recourfe to fome general medium in commerce, 
and that medium varied according to the pro¬ 
duce of the country in which it was carried, 
on. In fome it confifled of fhelis, in others 
of cocoa-nuts,/in others of leather or paper; 
fo that, 'if the reader will excufe the joke, we 
fee a paper-currency was eftablifhed in the ear- 
lieft ages. Such was the firfl rude money, a 
word which explains itfelf, being derived to us 
from moneta, fmce it advifedone of the price 
of an article. 

The cowries, or white fhelis, at this day 
iifed as currency in India, and the fmall Sia~ 
mefe coins, in form refembiing nuts, are, in 
all probability, relies of this ancient ufage 
before metals were fo generally adopted as the 
reprefentative figns of the value of articles of 
commerce. 
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commerce. It was the beauty, firmnefs, and 
durability, of metals, that occafioned them to 
be fo adopted, but it was many ages before 
they were ftamped with any impreffion defcrip- 
tive of their weight or value. It was the 
cuftom of the merchant, as in fa£t is ftill 
practifed in China, to carry a certain portion^ 
of gold or filverinto the market, and, having 
previoufly furnifhed himfelf with proper in- 
Ilruments and fcales, he cut off and weighed 
out, before the vender of the commodity 
wanted, as many pieces as were proportioned 
to the purchafe of it. The great inconve¬ 
nience and delay occalioned by this mode of 
carrying on commerce, foon induced the mer¬ 
chant to bring with him pieces of money, al¬ 
ready portioned out, of different weights and 
value, and Ramped with the marks neceflary 
to diftinguifh them. There is very great rea- 
fon to believe that the earlieft coins ftruck 
were ufed both as weights and money ; and 
indeed this circumftance is in part proved 
by the very names of certain of the Greek and 
Roman coins : 'thus the Attic mina and the 
Roman libra equally fignify a pound j and the 
trTUTyf) of the Greeks, fo called from weighing s 
is decifive as to this point. The Jewifh flie- 

kel 
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kel was alfo a weight as well as a coin, three 
thcxufand fhekels, according to Arbuthnot, be¬ 
ing equal in. weight and value to one talent.*, 
This is the oldeft coin of which we any where 
read j for, it occurs in Genefis, ch. xxiii. v. 16, 
and exhibits direct evidence again ft thofe who 
date the firft coinage of money fo low as the 
time of Crcefus or Darius ; it being there ex- 
preffly faid, that Abraham weighed to Epbron. 
four hundred fhekels of fiber , current money with 
the merchant. 

Having considered the origin and high an¬ 
tiquity of coined money, we proceed to con- 
fider, the fiamp or imprejfion which the firft mo¬ 
ney bore. The primitive race of men being 
fhepherds, and their wealth confiding in their 
cattle, in which Abraham is faid to have been 
rich, when, for greater convenience, metals, 
were fubftituted for the commodity itfelf, it 
was natural for the reprefentative fign to bear 
imprefled the objedl which it reprefented; and 
thus accordingly the earlieft coins were damped 
with the figure of an ox pr sheep. For 
proof that they actually did thus impurefs 
them, we can again appeal to the high .autho-, 

* Arbuthnot on Ancient Coins, p.. 39. 

Vot. VII. H rity 
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rity of Scripture j for there we are informed 
that Jacob bought a parcel of a fold for an 
hundred pieces of money. Genefis, ch. xxxiii. 
v. 19. The original Hebrew term, tranflated 
pieces of money , is kesitoth, which fignifies 
lambs, -with the figure of which the metal 
was doubtless ftamped. We have a fecond 
inftance of this practice in the ancient Greek 
coin, denominated B ug, the ox- s and .we meet 
with a third in the old brafs coins of Rome, 
(whence I before obferved the public treafury 
was called cerartum,) ftamped, before that city 
began to ufe gold and filver money, with the 
figure of a Jkeep, whence the Latin name pe- 
cunia. Signatum eft not is pecudum; unde et pe~ 
cunia appellate.* In procefs of time, when 
empires were formed, and men crowded into 
cities, coins came to be imprefled with dif¬ 
ferent devices, allufive either to the hiftory of 
its -founder, fome remarkable event in the hif¬ 
tory of the'nation, their accidental fituation, 
or the predominant devotion, of the country. 
Thus the Shekel of the Jews had Aaron’s rod 
budding, with a fmoaking cenfer. The Ty¬ 
rians had .their Petrs Ambrofiae, and ferpen- 

* Plimi Nat. Hiit, lib. xxxiii. cap, 3. 

tine 
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tine emblems, of which fome carious ex¬ 
amples, may be feen in the fifth engraving of 
this volume. The Athenian coins bore im- 
prefled an owl, and Pallas. The maritime 
race, who inhabited the Peloponnefus, had a 
teftudo, or {hell, as their fymbol; the Per- 
' fians, pradtifed in the ufe of the bow, art 
archer, which is the conftant device on the 
Daricsj the Theflalians, a horfej the Byzan¬ 
tines, fituated on the Thracian Bofphorus, a 
dolphin twilled about a trident. 

Although I have combated the idea of the 
Lydian or Perfian money being the firfl that 
was ever coined, I am induced, by the gene¬ 
ral and united atteftation of ancient claflical 
writers, perfectly to acquiefce ill the judg¬ 
ment of medallifts, that the coins of thole 
nations were the firft llamped with the effigies 
of the reigning prince j and the priority of 
coining money is, with great propriety and„ 
probability, affigned to Crcefus, the wealthier 
monarch of Afia, when his capital was invaded 
and taken by Cyras, who forbore to plunder 
that rich city, on the exprefs condition, that 
both the monarch and the inhabitants Ihould, 
without referve, bring forth their whole amaffed 
wealth, which muft have amounted to a pro¬ 
f-1 h 2 digious 
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digious and almoft incalculable fum. This 
conqueft gave the Perfians, who were before 
an indigent people, without any gold or ftlver 
currency, and pent up within the contracted 
limits of the province properly called Perfia, 
not only the poffeffion of a vaft treafure, but 
of a wide and rich territory, and laid the 
foundation of their future grandeur. The 
coined moneys of Crosfus, from the effigies of 
that monarch being inipreffed upon thefts 
were called Crcefei ; but, as it feemed im¬ 
proper that they fhould continue current with 
that impreffion, after the conqueft of Croefus 
and the fubjugation of his kingdom, Darius, 
that is, Darius the fon of Cyaxares, and the 
ftrft of that name, imderwhom Cyrus then 
a died only as general-in-chief of the Perlians 
and Medes, though afterwards their fovereign ; 
that Darius, I fay, it is conjectured, recoined 
the Crcefei with his own: effigies, though he 
did not think it prudent to alter either the 
weight, or value of a coin, then fa generally 
diffufed through Aha: as the medium of coni-, 
mercial trail factions.. Thus recoined, and 
ftamped with his own head, they thenceforth, 
took the name of their new mafter, and from 
him were called ^ Dakics, and arc 

mentioned 
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mentioned in Scripture, in periods pofterior to 
the Babylonifh captivity, by the name of 
adarkonim. None of the Crcefei, that we 
know of, have reached pofterity, unlefs that 
very ancient gold coin, mentioned by Mr. 
Pinkerton, in his concife, but elegant and ju- 
’ dicious, Effay on Medals, a coin prefenting to 
view “ a man, kneeling, with a fifh held out 
in his left hand, and a fvvord, depending, 
in his .right,”* ■ fhould prove to be one. It is 
to be feen, with feveral other old Perfian 
coins, in the late Dr. Hunter’s capital col lec¬ 
tion } and the writer urges the pofiibiiity of its 
being one of the ftaters of Craefus, not only 
from its having the rude globofity. of early 
antiquity,' and the indented marks of the firft 
coinages, -which were made by ponderous 
ftrokes of the hammer, upon one fide ; but 
becaufe it bears the evident fymbol of a mari¬ 
time country, fuch as Lydia was, on the other, 
Jt is of very pale gold; and is about the 
ufual weight of thofe ftaters, which was four 
drachmas. 

. When afterwards the fame Darius, by the 
valour of Cyrus, became poflefied . of Ba* 

t Pinkerton, vol. 1 . p. 286.. : 

H 3 -—^_bylon. 
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by Ion, and found there that immenfe quan¬ 
tity of bullion, which has been before dc- 
fcribed, he caufed the greatefl: part of it to 
be melted down and coined into Darics. 
On thefe coins, the impreffion, on one fide, 
was an archer, clothed in a long Perfian 
tunic, and crowned with a fpiked crown, with 
a bow grafped by his left hand, and an arrow 
in his right: on the other fide, the effigies of 
the monarch himfelf. The pleafantry of Age- 
filaus, at a fucceeding period, on the fubjedt 
of thefe Darics, is well known ; who, when 
compelled to retire from an invafion of Perfia, 
by the force of Perfian gold, that had bribed 
Sparta over to its intereft, declared he had 
been defeated by thirty thoufand archers. 
Very few of thefe coins have defcended to our 
times; becaufe the very fame reafons which 
operated on the mind of Darius, to convert 
the Lydian into Perfian coins, afterwards in¬ 
cited Alexander to melt down the Darics for 
the coinage that diffinguiffied the commence¬ 
ment of his new and foil greater empire. Of 
the magnitude, however, of this famous coin¬ 
age by Darius, we may form fome idea, from 
the great number already dated to have been 
in the pofleflion of one man, I mean Pythias, 

' fo 
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Jo often alluded to, who offered his fovereign, 
towards carrying on the Grecian war, no ids 
a fum than four millions of thefe Darks; 
and what vafl: additional fums Hill remained 
in the royal coffers will fhortly be evident to 
the reader, when I return to the account of 
the plunder of the Perfian palaces and tem¬ 
ples by the Macedonian invader. : AU the 
real Darics are of extremely pale gold, of 
the purefl* kind known in thofe days, when 
the art of refining metals was not advanced 
to any high degree of perfcelion; I fay all the 
real Darics , for the filver coins that generally 
pafs 'under that name, as bearing fimilar irn- 
preffions, though Perfian, are of a far later 
coinage. The Darics, according to Dr. Ber¬ 
nard, weighed two grains more than one of 
our guineas ; but, containing far lefs alloy, 
may be confidered as worth twenty-five {hil¬ 
lings Englifti.* 

The next celebrated coin in antiquity is the 
Philippi of gold, ftamped with the effigies of 
the father of Alexander the Gieat, when, as 
was before related, he conquered Crenides, 
pn the confines of Thrace, and conferred his 


* !Qr. Bernard de Pondeiil?is, p. 171. 
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name on the gold coin, or xp U iT °£) of the 
Greeks; it was a didrachm, of the value of 
twenty filver drachma:, and, allowing for the 
difference in the value of gold in thofe times 
and the prefent, may be intfinfically worth one 
pound of our money. ■ Alexander, content with 
the full tide of glory which he was convinced 
would attend his name and actions in future 
ages, feems to have declined the celebrity 
which arifes from multiplying the regal effi¬ 
gies upon coins; and, foon after his exaltation 
to the throne of Macedon, forbad the im- 
preffion of his own portrait to be ufed at the 
mint. This was fa ftricily obferved, that we 
have only one fmall filver coin, a hemidrachm, 
ftruck during his whole reign, (which indeed 
was but ftioit,) bearing his effigies, and that 
is an unique in Dr. Hunter’s collection. It 
exhibits a very juvenile afpeCt; and the reverfe 
is a man on horfebaclc, the ufual ornament of 
Macedonian coins. His gold coins exhibit, 
on one fide, a head of Minerva ; and, on the 
Other, a Victory, ftanding: his filver, a head 
. of young Hercules, and the reverfe, Jupiter 
fitting: — a colle&ion of fymbols that doubtr 
lefs flattered the pride of the victorious fon of 
Jove, far more than the diffufion of the im- 
preffion 
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preffion of the head of a mere man. What 
pride or caprice, however, prevented being 
done by himfelf,- was abundantly accomplifhed 
by his fucceffors at Macedon and his ad¬ 
mirers elfewhere ; fo that poflerity are in no 
want of genuine fimilitudes of that wonderful 
man. The great generals, who partitioned out 
among themfelves his mighty empire, happily 
did not follow his example; and, in the feries 
of their refpedtive coins, the medalliff finds 
an aftonifhing and delightful proof of the per¬ 
fection, in this line, to which the Grecian 
artifts gradually arrived. It is beyond my 
purpole, which was only to prefent the reader 
with a general view of the fubjedl of ancient 
coins, to enter farther into the'examination of 
their merits and hiftory. The medallic writers 
are numerous, and to the Englifh reader, 
who may choofe to proceed more largely in 
the inveftigation, Mr. Pinkerton’s book will 
prove a very ufeful guide, — It is neceflary 
that we now return to furvey the utter 
Jubverfion of the Perfian empire, and the 
plunder of all its immenfe treafures, by a 
comparative handful of determined Greek 
foldiers. I fhall, firft, faithfully fketch out the 
picture of that grandeur and thole treafures: 

I fhall 
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I {hall then, to ufe the language of the medal- 
lift, exhibit the reverfe: — a dreadful reverfe'l 
unequalled in the annals of Alia and the 
hiftory of man. 

Never was there a more hidden change ef¬ 
fected in the manners of a nation than that 
which took place in Perfia, after the conqueft 
of Babylon. The honourable indigence, and 
the ftrift regimen and laborious exercifes, in 
which from infancy they had been trained, 
were now fucceeded by an oftentatious mag¬ 
nificence, a luxurious diet, and an indolent 
effeminacy. With the wealth, they caught 
the habits of the Lydians, and wallowed in all 
that unbounded voluptuoufnefs for which the 
former are branded in the page of hiftory. 
During the life of Cyrus, indeed, his example 
and authority kept up in the army fome re¬ 
mains of the ancient difeipline; but the prin¬ 
ces and nobles delighted rather to follow the 
example of Crcefus, and were plunged in ex- 
. ceffes of every kind. The fucceffors of Cyrus 
on the throne of Perfia feemed to think the 
dignity of that throne was better fupported by 
fplendor than virtue, and aimed to fecure 
the abjeft obedience of their fubje&s, by 
dazzling them with a glory that feemed more 
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than human ; fo devoted indeed were they to 
the fhamelefs gratification, at any price, of 
their licentious and ftimulated appetites, and 
fo far had they exhaufted every fource of 
known terreflrial enjoyment, that one of them, 
it is well known, was not afnamed, by a pub¬ 
lic edidt, to offer a fplendid reward to any 
perfon who Should invent a new pleafure. 

Ancient writers fpeak with rapture of the 
beauty of imperial Sufa, and the magnificence 
of its fumptuous palace, fo highly difiinguifh- 
ed, as to have been the refidence, during three 
months of the year, that is, during .the fpring 
feafon, of the great Shah-in-Shah, as Ecfaatana 
was, daring the furamer, The walls and ceil¬ 
ings of this palace were overlaid with gold, ivo¬ 
ry, and amber, exhibiting the nobleft defigns, 
wrought in the molf exquifite tafte. Its lofty 
throne of pure gold was raifed on pillars reful¬ 
gent with jewels of the richefi lufire. The mo¬ 
narch’s bed, alfo of pure gold, we have already 
noticed, as Shaded with the golden plane-tree 
and vine prefented by Pythias, on whofe 
branches hung duffers of emeralds and rubies. 
He repofed his head on a caSket containing five 
tlioufand talents of gold, which was called 
the king's bolfier j and his feet relied on another, 
containing 
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containing three thoufand talents of the fame 
metal. Every province of his vaft empire 
daily furnifhed one difh, loaded with the 
richeft rarities produced in it. He drank no 
water, but the pure cold wave of the Choaf* 
pes, carried with him, in filver veflels, whi~ 
therfoever he went. His bread was made of 
the fineft wheat of Phrygia ; Egypt fupplied 
him with fait j the rich high-flavoured wines 
of Damafcus alone fparkled in his cup; the 
fofteft, fweeteft, melodies foothed him during 
the banquet; and the lovelieft women of Alia 
beguiled his hours of domeflic retirement. 
When he marched to battle, the pomp of the 
proceffion was to the laft degree fplendid and 
folemn ; and has been minutely defcribed by 
Herodotus, Arrian, and Curtius; of whofe 
various relations the following is the refult. 

'It commenced the moment the fun appear¬ 
ed above the horizon. At that inftant, a 
trumpet, founding from the king’s pavilion, 
proclaimed the appearance of its beam, and 
a golden image of its orb, inclofed in a circle 
of cryftal, was difplayed on high in the front 
of that pavilion. The Perfian banner, which 
was a golden eagle, the eagle of the fun, with 
its wings expanded, being alfo elevated, a body 
' of 
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of Magi carrying on filver altars the facred 
and eternal fire, believed to have defcended 
from heaven, advanced firfl. Then followed 
another band of Magi, chanting hymns in 
honour of the fun j and 365 youths, to re- 
prefent the number of the days of the reform¬ 
ed year, clothed in flame-coloured vefls, and 
bearing a golden rod, the lymbol of his ray. 
After thefe, marched a large body of horfe and 
men, bearing fpears with their points down¬ 
ward. Ten confecrated horfes, of furpafling 
magnitude, bred on the Nifaean plains, and 
caparifoned with furniture that glittered all 
over with gold and gems, preceded the cha-. 
riot of the fun, (for fuch it was, though 
called by Herodotus that of Jupiter,) empty, 
and drawn by eight white horfes, the equer¬ 
ries attending them clothed in white vefls, and 
alfo bearing in their hands golden wands. 
Next came the Perflan band, called immortal , 
ten thoufaryi in number, all wearing collars 
of pure gold, and arrayed in robes of gold 
tifiue. Next came the male relations of the 
fovereign, habited in purple vefls, fringed with 
precious {tones and pearl. The king followed 
immediately after, in a chariot drawn by Ni- 
flean horfes, a living mine of gold and rubies. 
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and darting from his own perfon a glory 
Scarcely let's refplendent than that of the fun, 
whom he reprefented. He appeared feated 
on a throne, elevated above the chariot that 
bore him, and fuftained by coloffal figures of 
the Genii of the Perfian mythology, caft in 
pure gold. The chariot was of gold, and 
from the centre of the beam, that glittered 
with jewels, rofe two ftatues of pure gold, 
each a cubit in height, the one reprefenting 
Peace, the other War; over whofe heads 
a golden eagle, the banner of Perfia, fpread its 
wings, as if to fanftion the choice of the 
nations, whether hoftile or pacific. Two 
thoufand chofen horfe, the king’s body-guard, 
followed the royal car; fucceeded by twenty 
•thoufand foot, armed with javelins, decked 
with pomegranates of gold and filver. Ten 
thoufand horfe brought up the rear of the 
army of native Perfians. The reft of the in¬ 
numerable hoft followed at a diftance, in fepa- 
rate divifions, according to the nations which 
they refpe&ively reprefented. • 

The citadel of Sufa is faid to have been the 
great treafure-houfe of the kingdom : in it 
the ancient records of the Perfian- empire, 
from its foundation, were preferved. We are 
informed, 
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informed, by Diodorus, that Alexander car¬ 
ried away from this plundered capital no lefs 
than nine thoufand talents of coined gold, 
and of gold and fiber bullion forty thoufand 
talents.* It mult, however, have been in the 
more ancient periods of the empire that Sufa 
was the chief treafury; becaufe, great as this 
fum appears, it is comparatively trifling to 
what, according to the fame author, that in- 
fatiable plunderer of the wealth of Alia found 
at Perfepolis, which amounted to fuch an 
enormous fum, that, befldes three thoufand 
camels which were loaded with it, all the ad¬ 
joining countries were drained of their mules, 
afles, and other beafts of burthen, to convey 
it away from a city, on which he wreaked his 
particular and unrelenting vengeance, in return 
for the impolitic burning of the Grecian 
temples by Xerxes.The total aggregate, in 
bullion, obtained at Perfepolis, Diodorus Hates 
at one hundred and twenty thoufand talents 
of gold, independent of the precious gems, 
the coftly furniture, the velfeis of chryftal and 
agate, the veils of Tyrian purple and gold 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. xviii, cap. 66. 
f Ibid. lib. xvsi. p. 63. 
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embroidery, found in profufion in the hbufes- 
of the Perfian nobles and merchants. At the 
taking of Damafcus, after the battle of Iflus, 
he found in the royal coffers two thoufand 
fix hundred talents, in coined money, and 
five hundred in bullion, and with the other 
treafures, taken in that wealthy city, loaded 
feven thoufand mules. Ten thoufand talents, 
at one time, and thirty thoufand at another, 
were the fums offered by Darius to Alexander, 
as the ranfom of his captive wife and daugh¬ 
ters. The battle of Arbela put him in pof- 
feffion of all the eoftly utenfils and fplendid 
equipages of Darius, with four thoufand ta¬ 
lents in money. In Pafargada he found fix 
thoufand talents 5 and, in the royal city of 
Ecbatana, according to Strabo,* no lefs than 
one hundred and eighty thoufand talents. 

Of thefe immenfe fums heaped up together 
■by Alexander in his rapid conquefi of Perfia, 
he was by n6 means fparing in the ufe j his 
largeffes to his foldiers at different times were 
great beyond calculation; and, in his fumptu- 
ous and repeated banquets, he aimed to difplay 
the magnificence rather of a god than a man. 


* Stnibcnis Geograph, lib. xv. p. 741. 
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towards his Friends and favourites, too, he 
manifefted his liberality in a manner equally 
unparalleled, fihce he prefented Ariftotle, his 
preceptor,- for his natural hiftory of animals, 
with no lefs a fum than eight hundred talents, 
or one hundred and fifty-five thoufand pounds j* 
and, on the funeral only of his beloved He- 
phseftion, he expended ' twelve thoufand ta¬ 
lents, confiderably above two millions fter- 
ling.'f Having tranfported all thefe myriads 
to Babylon, which city there is every reafon 
to think he meant to make the metropolis of 
liis new empire, the world, as Alexandria 
was to be the ftaple of its commerce, this 
mighty conqueror there perifhed, the vidtira of 
intemperance. Not content with the laurels 
obtained by the fubjugation of Alia, and the 
honour of having rewarded Ariftotle, the in¬ 
vincible Alexander muft ravifh from his com¬ 
rades the chaplet of the bacchanal; and the ca¬ 
pacious Herculean goblet of two chom,} coii- 
figned him in the bloom of life and glory to that 
grave into which his cruel ambition had re- 

* Athenssus, lib.xii. f Diod. Sic. lib. xvii. 

J The j/S? was an Athenian meafure, holding feven pints, fre¬ 
quently- ufed at feftivak, and drank off by way of bravado. 

Vol.VII. I cently 
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cently precipitated the unfortunate Darias. Af¬ 
ter his deceafe, independent of gold and filver 
ftatues, vafes, and other ornamental furniture of 
the palace of Babylon, in the treafury of that 
city were found one hundred thoufand ta¬ 
lents, a fum exceeding nineteen millions fter- 
ling, but which will excite no wonder in the 
reader’s mind, when' he is informed, from 
Juftin, that the total amount of the tribute 
annually arifing from his conqueft of Perfia, 
India, and the other empires of Alia and 
Africa, amounted to three hundred thoufand 
talents, or upwards of fifty-eight millions of 
our money.* What became pf this enormous 
treafure, the greateft the fun ever Ihone upon, 
will prefently be unfolded, when we difplay 
new .empires burfting from the allies of this 
coftly phoenix, confumed by its own blaze* 
and exhibit Egypt, Syria, and Macedon, glit¬ 
tering in the fpoils of the Higher Afia. BuO 
before I introduce my readers once more to th« 
fplendid courts of the Ptolemies, the Seleuci- 
dae, and the new Macedonian dynafty, fome 
important collateral events muft be recapi- 

* JtdU&Hift, Ub.xiii. p. 147. 
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tulated, and the field of the gorgeous India 
more minutely explored. 

In enumerating the ancient mines, I ought 
pot to have omitted more particularly men¬ 
tioning, as not the lead celebrated, the filver 
mines of Attica and the’ golden mines of 
Thrace. The annual produce of the mines of 
Sunium I do not find precifely dated, though 
that it was very confiderable may be collected 
from this circumftance, that, whereas in Afia, 
according to Herodotus, the proportion of 
gold to filver was as one to thirteen; at 
Athens, according to Plato, it was but as one 
to twelve.* Of the produce of the Thracian 
mines, re-opened, after the conqued of Thrace, 
by Philip, king of Macedon, we can date, 
with certainty, from Diodorus, that it amount¬ 
ed to one thoufand gold talents annually, or 
near three millions of our money, which went, 
by hereditary claim, additionally to fwell the 
ireafures of the great Alexander,'!* The prin¬ 
cipal hoards, however, of treafure, both in 
bullion and coined money, among the Greeks, 
we know to have been in their temples, which 

* See Herodotus, lib. iii. and. Plato in Dialog. Hipparchus, 
f Diodorus Siculus, lib. iii. p. 249. 
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were crowded with prefents of immenfe value* 
brought by the fuperftitious from every part 
of Greece. Thefe temples were confidered as 
national banks, and the priefts officiated as 
bankers, not always indeed the moft honeft, 
as was once proved at Athens, where the 
ftate-treafurers, having expended or embezzled 
the public money, had the audacity to fet fire 
to that part of the temple of Minerva where 
the treafure was contained, by which facrilegi- 
ous a£t that magnificent fane was near being 
wholly confirmed. Their purpofe, however, 
was fully anfwered, fince the regifters of the 
temple were reported to have perifhed with 
the treafures, and all refponfibility pre¬ 
cluded. 

The temple, juft mentioned, the fuperb 
fane of Jupiter Olympius, at Elis, and that 
of Apollo, at Delphi, were the principal of 
thofe facred depofitaries. The priefts, at all 
times, concealed the total fum of the treafures 
lodged in them with too much caution for us 
to know the amount, yet, when the Phocenfes, 
urged to defpair by the exactions of the The¬ 
bans, feized on the treafures of Delphi, they 
amounted to ten thoufand talents, above two 
millions two hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds 
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pounds fterlingj* and probably that but a final! 
portion of what holy perfidy had previoufly fe- 
cured. Thofe depofited at the great temple of 
Ephefus, confidered through all ages as invio¬ 
lable, probably far exceeded thofe of the three 
laft-mentioned. After all, whatever credit may 
be due to the piety of mankind in devoting 
their gold and filver to the fervice of the 
deity, it was extremely impolitic to make their 
temples, as was the cuftom through all anti¬ 
quity, the receptacles of fuch unbounded 
wealth; fince it ferved only to fpirit up every 
defperate invader of Alia to a6ts of the moft 
nefarious plunder and facrilege, as was dread¬ 
fully and repeatedly experienced by the mi- 
ferable race of Paleftine. Violent and reiterated 
as were the outrages committed in the Holy 
Land in the fuccefiive irruptions of their ra¬ 
pacious neighbours, they were by no means fo 
extenfive and ruinous as the defolation which 
the fanguinary fury of Mahommedan fuper- 
ftition, hurled with its wafteful hand over 
the fertile provinces of Hindoffcan, and through 
-her auguft pagodas; pagodas overflowing for 


Diodorus Siculus, lib, xvi. cap. 76. 
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ages with the accumulated wealth of the 
whole weftern world, 

I have already Ihewn, that it was to the 
Chores of India that the great current of the 
treafures in gold and Giver, produced by the 
mines of Spain, flowed, to be there fwallowed 
up in a vortex that never regurgitated the 
Gaining fpoil. Imagination is fcarcely able 
to conceive the magnitude of the amount, in 
bullion and coined money, amaffed during fo 
many centuries in that fecluded region of 
Maj and the hiftorians of Mahmud, of Gazna, 
who principally enjoyed the plunder of it, are 
at a lofs for words to deferibe the aftonifh- 
tnent and exultation of that prince, whofe 
mind equally felt the goad of avarice and am¬ 
bition, at the Gght of it. They endeavour to 
imprefs us with fome faint idea of it, by 
afferting, in their hyperbolical way, that he 
there faw a tree of pure gold, of an enormous 
fize, growing naturally out of the foil}* 
which, though doubtlefs to be underflood al¬ 
legorically, may approach nearer the truth 
than fome other of their romantic ftrains, 
fince, to imitate vines and other trees in gold 

* See Orme’s Hindofltn, vol. i. p. 9, 
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Was ani ancient and very favourite cuftom of 
the Indian metallurgies; and I have already, 
in former parts of this work, given two very 
appofite inftariees of it. Tile firft is from 
Curtius, Who, defcribing the palace of the 
luxurious monarch Muficanus, whofe domain 
was fituated towards the mouth of the Indus, 
that anciently rolled down gold from its 
mountainous fource, particularly mentions 
the golden vines that twined around each of 
the colurrins that fuftained the portico of his* 
palace, in whofe fpreading branches werefeen 
interfperfed birds of filver, and others' of vari¬ 
ous coloured enamel, to refemble nature. The 
fecond was the fplendid gallery, feen by Taver¬ 
nier, in the palace of Agray which was partly 
covered with a kind of lattice work of gold, 
oVer which the tendrils" of a golden vihe dlf- 
fufed tliemfelves : , bearing fruit, of emerald, ru¬ 
bies, and other precious hones, refenibling 
grapes in their different advances towards" 
maturity j* but this magnificent project he'was - 
obliged to drop, as, according to that traveller, 
it would have taken up more riches than alt 
the world could furnilh. The fame device I 
have had repeated occafon to mention as 
much in efteem at the Periian court. 

I 4 
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In evidence of their fuperabundant wealth ip, 
bullion may be enumerated the expiatory obla- 
tions for certain offences, ordained by the Hin¬ 
doo code, to be made in that metal by the anci¬ 
ent rajahs, and which, in facl, were frequently 
made , to.atone for, or to avert, evil; as, for 
inftanee, the weight of the perfon prefenting 
the offering, in gojd or filver j trees and 
vines of gold j golden elephants j golden 
horfes and cows; and even chariots, drawn by 
horfes and elephants, entirely of gold.* 

•The principal ufe, to which the Indians 
feem to have applied the immenfe quantity of 
bullion, from age to age imported into their 
empire, was, to melt it down into ftatues of 
their deities} if, indeed, by that title we may 
denominate the perfonified attributes of the 
Almighty and the elements of nature. Their 
pagodas were anciently crowded with thefe 
golden, and filver ftatues j they thought any 
inferior metal muft degrade the Divinity, and 
the facred emanations that ilfued from the 
Source of all Being, Every houfe, too, was 
crowded with the ftatues of their anceftors, 
caft in gold and filver j thofe anceftors that 


* Ayeen Akbery, vo]. iii. p. 225, 
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were exalted to the ftars for their piety or 
valour. This cuftom of erecting golden fta- 
tues, in their houfes and temples, to brave and 
virtuous men, feems to have remained long 
after the time of Alexander; for, we are told, 
by the fame Apollonius, that he faw in In¬ 
dia two golden ftatues of that hero, and two 
of brafs, reprefenting Porus, the conquered 
Porus, and therefore of inferior metal.* The 
very altar of the temple was of mafly gold; 
the incenfe flamed in cenfers of gold; and 
golden chalices and vafes bore the honey, the 
oil, the wine, and the fruits, offered at their 
blamelefs facrifice. I have already mentioned 
the temple of the Sun, or rather of Auruna, 
the day-ftar, defcribed by Philoftratus, whofe 
lofty walls of porphyry were internally co¬ 
vered with broad plates of gold, fculptured in. 
rays, that, diverging every way, dazzled 
the beholder, while the radiant image of the 
adored deity burned in gems of infinite va¬ 
riety and unequalled beauty on the fpangled 
floor. The floor, alfo, of the great temple 
pf Naugracut, in the northern mountains, 
f veil fo late in time as the vifit of Mandefloe, 


PHMrat. Iib.ix. cap. n'. 
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we have feeo# was covered with plates of gold$ 
and thus the Hindoo, in his purer devotion, 
trampled upon the god of half mankind. In 
the proceffions, alfo, made in honour of 
their idols, the utmoft magnificence prevailed j 
they then brought forth all the wealth of the 
temple, and every order of people ftrove to 
outvie each other in difpkying their riches 
and adding to the pomp. The elephants 
marched firfl, richly decorated with gold arid 
filver ornaments, ftudded with precious flonesj 
chariots, overlaid With* thofe metals, and 
loaded with them in ingots, advanced next j 
then followed the facred fleers, coupled toge* 
tiler with yokes of gold, and a train of the 
nobleft and moll beautiful beads of the forefl, 
by nature fierce and fanguinary, but rendered 
mild and traftable by the fkill of man 5 an 
Immenfe multitude Of priefts carrying veffels, 
plates, difhes, and other utenfils, all of gold, 
adorned with diamonds,- rubies, and fapphires, 
for the liimptuous feaft of Which the gods 
were to partake, brought up the rear.* Du- 
ing all this time the air was rent with the 
found of various inftruments, martial and 


* Strabo, libv xv. |fc yra 
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feftive; and the dancing girls difplayed, in 
their fumptuous apparel, the wealth of whole 
provinces exhaufted to decorate beauty de¬ 
voted to religion. 

If the zeal of the Arabians to make profe- 
lytes, added to their infatiable avarice, had not 
burft upon India in fuch a torrent of wide- 
wafting deftrudtion, fo little did the Greeks 
and Romans know of the internal provinces 
of India, we fliould probably to this day have 
remained in ignorance of the riches with, 
which their palaces and their temples over¬ 
flowed. Their native monarchs, grey with 
age, and venerable for wifdom, would ftill 
have poifed the equal balance, and ftill wielded 
the righteous fabre. Rut, when the crefcent of 
Mohammed rofe to ftied its baleful luftre on 
the banks of the Seendhu, the order and har¬ 
mony, immemorially eftablifhed throughout 
that vaft empire, by the profound policy of 
its legiflator, inftantly fled; all the fandtkies 
of religion, and all the bulwarks of ancient 
law, were alike trampled upon; the fortitude 
of the rajah availed him not, and the pried: 
in vain thundered forth his anathemas. The 
tiara was rudely tom from the head of the 
former, and the golden dumber of the latter 

was 
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was for ever broken. No palliation, no com- 
promife, was admitted. The bigotted fury of 
the firft invaders of India urged them to ex¬ 
terminate rather than fubdue j the tithe would 
not content them; their mercilefs grafp feized 
the whole fp.oil. The weftern provinces firft 
felt that fury} and, in my account of Lahore, 
in the Geographical Diflertation, I had occa- 
fion to intimate the enormous treafure found 
only on the perfon of the rajah of that pro¬ 
vince ; who, when taken captive, had around 
his neck fixteen. firings of jewels, each of 
which was valued at above a hundred and 
eighty thoufand rupees, and the whole at three 
hundred and twenty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling; a fum, however, comparatively trifling, 
compared with that of which the fultan of 
Gazna afterwards became mafter in his irrup¬ 
tion into the fame province, and which Mirk- 
hond ftates at feven millions of coin in gold, 
feven hundred maunds of gold in ingots, to¬ 
gether with an ineftimable quantity of pearls' 
and precious ftones.* The maund is a Perfian 
weight, varying in different parts of the E aft, 
but never eftimated below forty pounds. 


?■ Mirkhond apud Texeira, p. 280. 
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Let us attend this valiant marauder on a-*' 
nother or two of his plundering excurfions in¬ 
to Hindoftan. At the holy fane of Kreefhna, 
at Mathura, he found five great idols of pure 
gold, with rubies for eyes of immenfe value. 
He found alfo there a hundred idols of filver; 
which, being melted down, loaded as many 
camels with bullion $ and it will be remem¬ 
bered that the ufual load which this powerful 
animal carries is from 750 to 1200 lb. weight, 
varying according to its magnitude. At the 
great temple of Sumnaut he found many 
thoufand of gold and filver idols of fmaller 
magnitude, a chain of folid gold, which was 
fufpended from the roof, and weighed forty 
maunds, befides an ineftimable hoard of 
jewels of the firft water.'* This prince, a day 
or two before his death, gave orders for the 
whole wealth of his treafury to be placed be¬ 
fore him j and, having for fome time, from his 
throne, feafted his eyes upon the innumerable 
facks of gold, and calkets of precious Hones, 
burft into tears; poffibly from anguifh at the 
thought of leaving fo much treafure behind. 


* See Herbelot on. the article Mahmud, of Gazna; and Feriihta; 
pages 73 and ,86. 
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but, far more probably, from the cutting re¬ 
flection, of having obtained it, from the plun¬ 
dered Hindoos, by a feries of the moft atro¬ 
cious murders, under the founding and de~ 
lufive name of conqueft. 

Aftonifhing as thefe accounts of the wealth, 
found by the firft conquerors of India, may 
appear, yet, when we coniider that this is 
the accumulated undifturbed wealth of a great 
empire, that had, for nearly three thoufand 
years, been abforbing into its bofom the gold 
and filver of the whole world, they will not 
be found absolutely incredible, though poffi- 
bly, in fome degree, exaggerated by the pen 
of Eaftern hiftorians. It lhould alfo be remem¬ 
bered, that not only the whole weftern world 
had been thus long tributary to India for her 
gems, linen, and fpices, but that the mines 
of the Aurea Cherfonefus, generally thought 
to be Siam$ thofe of Japan, productive of 
the pureft ore j thofe of Pegu, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, have iramemorially, through one 
channel or another, fupplied the markets of 
India with thefe precious metals; and, when 
once imported either into India or China, 
we know that exprefs and fevere laws forbade 
its exportation, except when blended and in¬ 
corporated 
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corporated with the brocades and other rich 
manufactures of thofe countries. In dircCt 
proof, however, that the above fplendid details 
do by no means originate merely in the fan¬ 
ciful brain of the Afiatic biographers of the 
Gaznavide fovereign, may be adduced the 
almoft-infinite treafures obtained by Gengis, 
Timur, Baber, Nadir, and all the other fuc- 
ceffive plunderers of Hindoftan, down to the 
fordid wretch, who, not many years fince, 
tore down the plates of filver from the ceil¬ 
ing of the Divan of Delhi, broke up the 
floors of that palace for concealed treafures, 
and after having meanly feized on and fold 
the robes of the feraglio, endeavoured to ex¬ 
tort, by the moftexcrutiating pangs of fanzine, 
from the humbled emperor and his attendants, 
that wealth which the repeated ravage of his 
limited domain did not permit the laft of the 
race of Timur to poffefs. The riches ob¬ 
tained in thefe invafions {hall be difcuffed 
in the fucceeding Sections, in which I (hall 
jrecount the wealth of modern times, and the 
fources of it, and compare it with that 
of the ancient world. I {hall commence 
with an hiftoric view of the fucceffors of 
the hero of Macedon, who, flulhed with 
conqueft. 
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cotiqueft, and loaded with the fpoils of phiti* 
dered Afia, are urging their triumphant pro- 
grefs to the refpe&ive kingdoms, which they 
have mutually, but faithleifly, ftipulated to 
make the limits of their ambition. 
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SECTION If. 


The Author, in this SeBio'n , returns to' the 
Conjideration of the Wealth obtained by Alex¬ 
ander, and its Difperfion by his Succefiors, 
Ptolemies of Egypt, the Seleucid^: 
of Syria, and the Macedonian Sovereigns. 
— A Defcription , from Athena; us, of a 
magnificent Fefiival , of the Phallic Kind, 
celebrated at Alexandria in Egypt, in 
which a very large Portion of the Golden and 
Silver Spoils of Babylon was difplayed. — 
A Second Defcription , from the fame Writer * 
of the fplendid Pomp and Procejfion folemnized 
by Antjochus Epiphanes, ^ Daphne, in 
Syria j and exhibiting a Jiillfarther D if play 
of the plundered Treafum of the Persian' 
Empire. — A Third , from Plutarch, of 
the Riches found in the Palace of Perseus; 

Yol. VII. K the 
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the lafi King of Macejdon, and difplayed to 
the Roman People during the Triumph of 
Paulus ASmilius, the Conqueror of Mace¬ 
donia. — The Whole accumulated Ireafures of 
Asia fated to have finally centred in Rome, 
and Infiances enumerated of the afionifinng Wealth 
poffefjed by feme of the private Citizens of that 
Republic. — Of thofe Treafures, a confiderable 
Part dijfpated by their unbounded Profligacy ; 
a fill more confiderable Portion fell to the Lot 
of the Goths, Vandals, and other bar¬ 
barous Nations who plundered Rome $ but by 
far the mofi confiderable Portion was burkd % 
during the. Times of Tyranny and Turbulence, 
that marked the Reigns of the latter Emperors , 
in that Earth from which it originally came. 

T HE extent of the dominion and the 
magnitude of the fpoil obtained by Alex¬ 
ander, exciting not lefs the ambition than the 
avarice of his captains, for a long time engaged 
them in the moft unrelenting hoftilities, and be¬ 
came the oecafion of deluging Alia with new 
torrents of blood. .The final - refult of thofe 
contefts 
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eohtefts for wealth and empire, it is well 
known, was the firm eftablifhment of Ptolemy 
on the throne of Egypt and its vaft depen¬ 
dencies j Seleucus, on that of Syria, with all 
thofe, rich provinces of Alia that formed the 
Perfian empire j Caff and er, on the throne of 
Macedon and Greece j and Lyfimachus on 
that of Thrace, Bythinia, and all the re¬ 
maining territories won by the fword of 
Alexander. It may, indeed, be reafonably 
fuppofed, that no inconfiderable fhare of the 
coined money in the treafury of Babylon was 
diffipated in the courfe of the violent 
ftruggles of the contending parties, but ftill 
the great mafs of bullion remained unvio¬ 
lated j and each competitor carried away to 
his refpe&ive dominions fuch a proportion of 
gold and filver vafes, flatues, and other or¬ 
namental furniture of the fuperb palace of 
Babylon, as might be mutually agreed on. 
But Ptolemy, the moft powerful, from in- 
tereft, talents, and kindred, (for, he is with 
great reafon fuppofed to have been the bro¬ 
ther of Alexander,) feems to have obtained 
the largeft fhare j fince, without it, he never 
could have executed thofe flupendous pro¬ 
jects, kept up that magnificent court and 
K 2 thofe 
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thoie expendve eftablifhments, and main¬ 
tained thofe vaft armies and fleets, whofe 
number we have before recapitulated. One 
particular project, indeed, that of reviving 
the trade of Egypt with Arabia, India, and. 
the higher Ethiopia, could not fail of being 
attended with circumftances the moft aufpi- 
tious to his revenues j and bringing fuch an 
influx of wealth into that kingdom as it had 
never witnefled under the mod potent of bet 
ancient fovereigns. Near the clofe of a long 
and glorious, though, during its early periods, 
turbulent, reign, this wife prince, to prevent 
the court-cabals and jealous contentions ufual 
at the deceafe of great Eaftern monarchs, re- 
folved to aflociate with himfelf in the im¬ 
perial dignity his fon Ptolemy Philadelphia ®; 
and it was at the grand proceffion, which 
took place at the coronation of that auguft 
prince, that all the wealth of Egypt in thefc 
articles was difpiayed. The particulars of 
this pompous fcftival are related by Athenseus 
with a minutenefs which there is no occafion 
for me to imitate, my object being, princi¬ 
pally, to prefent in order before the reader’s 
view the coftly remains of the Aflyrian and 
Perfian grandeur, and I may alfo add that of 

the 
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the ancient Pharaohs; not only that portion 
of it which was plundered by Cambyfes, but, 
in all probability, much of that which the 
brave, but unfortunate, Neclanebus, the lafi 
of her proud dynafty of native fovereigns, 
carried away with him into ^Ethiopia, when, 
he fled before the ravages of Darius Ochus} 
and which might have floated back to Alex¬ 
andria in the reflux of the revived commerce 
of Egypt with the empire beyond the ca- 
taradls. 

A feries of tents, the hangings of which 
were fabricated of the richeft materials which 
the looms of the Eafl could furnifh, the gold 
and filver brocades of Perfia, the fine linen of 
Egypt, and the delieate cottons of India, 
compofed the royal pavilion. It was adorned 
with numerous flatues, fculptures, and em¬ 
blematic paintings, allufive to the grand, oc- 
cafion 5 the elaborate work of the moffc exV 
quifite artifts that Greece could produce. 
The pillars that fuftained the pavilion were 
of maffy filver, and fhields of gold, fufpended 
on high in every part of it, proclaimed at 
once the magificent and warlike genius of 
the fovereign of Egypt. 

K'a M 
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An artificial cavern, funk in a remote part 
of the pavilion, was affigned to the comic, 
tragic, and fatyric, actors, who there feafted 
upon gold plate and drank out of gold cups, 
and who, occafionally ifiuing from their 
recefs, alternately entertained the company 
with the difplay of their refpective talents. 
On the roof glittered two golden eagles, the 
ancient banner of Perfia, and probably from 
that nation adopted by their vidtorg; each 
eagle fifteen cubits in height. Along the 
Tides of the pavilion were ranged one hundred 
fofas, adorned with rich embroidered cover¬ 
lets, and of which all the foiid parts were gold j' 
the feet having the form of fphinxes. Before 
each of thefe fofas were placed golden tripods, 
or footftools, two for each; while on one 
fide of the fofas were placed one hundred 
gold diflies, with golden phials for lavation j 
and on the other as many golden veflels, 
richly fet with jewels. The whole^ value of 
the plate thus exhibited to view, our author 
informs us, amounted to ten thpufand ta¬ 
lents. 

No adequate conception can be formed of 
the grandeur and brilliancy of the proceflion. 
Numerous vi&ories, with expanded wings of 
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gold, were fir ft borne along. Next,’fol¬ 
lowed a double altar, fix cubits in height,, 
wreathed with foliage of gold, decorated with 
golden ornaments and inftruments of facriftce,' 
and bound round with a crown of goldi 
Then came one hundred and twenty youths, 
each carrying a vafe of gold; and thefe were 
fucceeded by forty fatyrs, wearing on their 
heads, and bearing alfo in their hands, crowns 
of gold. - Two Siieni, each bearing a gold 
eaduceus, and between them a man of gigan¬ 
tic ftature carrying alfo a proportional cadu- 
ceus of the fame metal. Thefe were infro- 
diidtory to the peculiar deity upon whole 
fports they attended, Bacchus, to whofe »«- 
men the pomp was devoted, And now were 
borne aloft two mighty vafes of gold, called 
Qupiurypict, or medicine of the foul, with a* 
fquare altar of folid gold, faered to that deity. 
Another band of fatyrs, carrying vafes of 
gold, immediately preceded Bacchus himfelf, 
a figure ten cubits in -height, enthroned in a 
car drawn by a hundred and eighty men ; 
before him ftood a vaft Laconic goblet, big 
enough to hold ten meretrse; a meafure of a 
hundred pound weight. This was followed 
by a tripod of gold, upon which there was 
K 4 placed 
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placed another and two gold phials 

preceded Nyfa, the nurfe of Bacchus, a figure 
of the height of eight cubits, wearing a gold 
crown, and holding in her hand a gold phial. 
She was followed by a- hundred and twenty 
Sileni and. fatyrs, fome of whom carried 
difhes, others phials, others capacious 'J’heril ~ 
man cups of gold. Such was the order and 
march of thofe who were to difplay the trea- 
fures in golden ornaments and utenfils of the 
fumptuous court of the Ptolemies, —r* Thofe 
fabricated of Silver were not lefs numerous 
and ftupendous, and are thus detailed, by 
Athenaeus. 

Firft was exhibited a crater of that metal 
of fuch enormous magnitude, that the car 
in which it was placed was obliged to be 
drawn along, by fix hundred men; it was fo 
ample as to contain fix hundred meretrssj 
and the margin was enriched with a crown 
pf gold, fet with all manner of precious 
flones. It was followed by two other filver 
vafes of inferior dimenfions, but ftill vaflj 
for they were twelve cubits in breadth, and 
fix cubits in height. Then flowly moved in 
order, before the whole affembled city of 
Alexandria, gazing in profound aftonifhment, 

the 
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the under-mentioned coftly articles: ten huge 
tubs of filver j fixteen filver fLaggons, the 
largeft of which contained thirty meretrse, 
and the leaft five; ten filver caldrons; twen¬ 
ty-four vafeSj each with two handles, on five 
falvers; two filver preffes, containing twenty- 
four goblets; a table of maffy filver, of the 
height of ten cubits; and thirty other tables 
fix cubits high; four tripods of prodigious 
magnitude, the largeft fixteen cubits' in cir¬ 
cumference $ the three others, of inferior 
magnitude, were adorned in the middle with 
precious ftones; twenty-four Delphic tripods 
of filver, ftill lefs, and of a different falhion 5 
twenty-fix pitchers for water; fixteen Dana- 
thcenak amphorae ; and, a hundred and fixty 
other filver veffels of ah fixes, of .which, how¬ 
ever, the leaft held not lefs than two mere- 
trse; that is two hundred pounds weight. 
Surely, Mexico itfelf, that mine of filver, 
when Cobtes made his triumphal entry 
into that capital, could fcarcely have exhi¬ 
bited a grander fpedtacle. But the torrent 
of wealth, poured forth from the new into 
the old world, will form a fubjeft of future 
confideration. Let us .attend (for, we have 
not half gone through this magnificent pro- 
. ceflion) 
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ccffion) to ’ the remaining articles of regal 
grandeur difplayed at this proud feftival in 
Egypt, the fpoils of the plundered temples 
and palaces of Perfia, and probably of many 
of thdfe which, on the Panjab and on the 
rich Ihdre of the Indus, experienced the fury 
of Macedonian avarice. The veffels already 
defcribed, from their enormous dimenfions, 
feem. to have been appropriated to the fer- 
vice of the temple folely, and fully verify all 
that was Paid above, concerning the riches 
of thofe of Belus and the Dea Syria j the 
infinity of vafes, all of gold., to be now enu¬ 
merated, probably formed part of the fplendid 
furniture of the palaces of Sufa, Perfepolis, 
and the great Babylon. 

This part of the proceffion commenced 
with the expofition of four Laconic and two 
Corinthian vafes of the finefl: gold, each of 
which held eight meretrae. A prefs, or fide- 
board, followed, bearing ten goblets and two 
vafes, each of which held the quantity of two 
meretrae. Then came in order the following 
articles ? twenty-two vafes called Pjytferes, the 
largeft containing thirty meretrae; and the 
baft, one; four noble tripods of gold; a vaft 
machine, or cafe, of gold, ten cubits in length, 1 

fo? 
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for holding the vafes, divided into fix com¬ 
partments, curioufly engraved, and adorned 
with figures of animals, four palms high} 
two very large goblets 5 two falvers of gold, 
four cubits in diameter, and three others of 
lefs dimenfions; ten amphorse, or great jars 
of gold j a golden altar, fix cubits high } and 
twenty-five paterae. 

We now come to circumftances that prove 
this feftival to have been of the Phallic kind, 
as indeed were all the Bacchanal feftivals of 
ancient aeras, Bacchus reprefenting the fun, 
the great invigorative power of hature, who 
ripens the ore in the mine, and therefore pro¬ 
perly dedicated to him. In this part of the 
pomp, gold and filver are promifcuoufly in¬ 
troduced, and I am inclined to think the eir- 
cumftance ajlufive to his own conjun&ion 
with the moon } filver being her chemical dif- 
tin£Kon. Confonantly to the idea above- 
mentioned, fixteen hundred youths, in the 
flower of their age, now appear carrying vafes 
of gold and filver, and three hundred and 
twenty of that particular fort of gold veffel, 
called, by the ancients, vqfa in qua 

vinum refrigeratur , or immenfe vafes, ufed in 
the hot Eaftern countries for the purpofe of 
cooling 
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cooling wine. Young men, of more mature 
years, now: fucceed, carrying pots of gold and 
filler. Next a train of nymphs, fporting 
around an artificial cave, drawn along in a car, 
appeared in crowns of gold, while Mercury- 
waved over their heads a gold caiucem , that is, 
in fa£t„ a thyrfus encircled with fetpents. 
Bacchus now re-entered the plain with the 
fame gigantic form, but exalted upon an ele¬ 
phant; a radiated crown of gold encircled his 
temples, and he wielded in his hand a gold 
thyrfus of confiderable magnitude. Another 
elephant followed, upon whofe neck rode a 
fatyr, having bit his head a crown of gold } the 
elephant alfo had a gold crown, and his har- 
nefs and caparifons were entirely of that me¬ 
tal. Five hundred young virgins followed, 
all decked with crowns of gold} after them, 
one hundred and twenty fatyrs in complete 
armour, feme of filver and others of brafs; 
and thefe, to render the fcene as varied and 
diverting as poffible, were fucceeded by five 
troops of affes, glittering in gold and filver 
trappings, with fileni and fatyrs mounted on 
their backs. Next came fixty ^Ethiopian ra¬ 
vages, carrying vafes full of gold and filver 
coin* and loaded with the gold-duft which 

their 
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their country fo abundantly produces. Pria- 
pus was too important to be excluded from a 
Phallic festival, and therefore he appeared 
confpicuous with a brilliant diadem of gold. 
The city of Corinth, then. the centre of 
luxury and voluptuoufnefs, was reprefented 
by a female of great majefty and beauty, and 
wore a diadem of equal brilliancy. Alexander 
himfelf conjured up from the fhades of Ere¬ 
bus, accompanied by Ptolemy and his other 
favourite generals, was feen {talking among 
the motley croud, admiring the magnificence 
of-his new-built city, and iffuing orders for 
the conqueft of new worlds. Before him, was 
carried a monftrous vafe of gold, pollibly in 
allufion to his death by the Herculean cup, and 
it was full of final! golden cups, by which the 
ftream of intemperance flowed among the indi¬ 
viduals prefent at the fatal banquet. But now 
a ftill more fplendid and crowded fcenery took 
place, and the great diftinguilhing pageants 
of the pomp were ufliered in by a vaft and 
beautiful train of women, reprefenting the 
cities of Ionia and the Grecian iflands, all 
bearing crowns of gold, infcrihed with the 
name of each city, reprefented and decorated 
with a profufion of golden ornaments allufive 
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td its peculiar hiftory and commerce. They 
moved on majeftically, with meafured Hep, be¬ 
fore a four-wheeled car, bearing an immenfe 
thyrfus of gold, ninety cubits long; and by 
its fide a filver lance of the length-of fixty 
cubits. On another fuperb car was elevated 
a phallus of gold, one hundred and twenty 
cubits in length, and of the circumference of 
fix cubits; crowned on the fummit with a ra¬ 
diated dar that blazed in gold. Three hun¬ 
dred youths followed this ftupendous enfign 
of Bacchus, wearing on their heads crowns of 
gold, and carrying, in their hands, guitars over¬ 
laid with plates of that metal, which found¬ 
ed forth fymphonies that waked the tranfported 
foul to the pleafures of love and the festivities 
of wine. The procefiion, in honour of Bac¬ 
chus, clofed with a procefiion of no lefs than 
two thoufand bulls,; the animal facred to that 
deity, each wearing a frontlet of gold, fur- 
mounted with a golden crown; and alfo adorn¬ 
ed with a collar and jegis of gold. — Bacchus, 
Under the terreftrial name of Oliris, being the 
god-king of Egypt, and the founder of its 
moll ancient dynafty, the reader will fcarcely 
be furprifed, that, in the celebration of his 
rites, all the treafures of that kingdom Ihould 

be 
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be difplayed, and that it even furpaffed in. 
fplendor the pomp of Jupiter and other deities, 
which now took place, but which can only be 
curforily noticed. 

As Alexander was the fon of Jupiter, his 
ftatue, in mafly gold, appeared confpicuous in 
that proceffion, and, after them, were borne 
feveral royal thrones, fabricated of gold and 
ivory, (among them, probably Solomon’s,) 
to mark his fubverfion and feizure of the 
imperial thrones of Alia. All thefe thrones 
bore crowns of gold, and golden cornucopia , a 
lymbol which we fee conftantly imprefled on. 
the coins of the Ptolemies. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could equal in value or luftre the gor¬ 
geous throne of Ptolemy Soter himfelf, fet with 
jewels, and decorated with a crown in making 
which, our author informs us, were expended 
ten thoufand pieces of gold, though of what 
weight he does not fpecify. Then followed 
three hundred cenfers of gold, in which were 
burned the richeft perfumes of Egypt and 
Arabia, and which wafted around the affembly 
thofe exquifite odours fo necefiary to relieve 
the fpirits, that began to be wearied with a 
proceffion fo prolonged, though fo brilliant. 
After the cenfers, were borne fifty gilt altars, 

with 
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with crowns of gold on each, and on one- of 
which were fixed four torches cafed with gold, 
fix cubits in height j twelve gilt hearths, of 
vafi: dimenfions, for the facred fires ; nine 
Delphic tripods of folid gold, four cubits in 
height; eight others, fix cubits high; another, 
worthy of Apollo himfelf, thirty cubits in 
height, adorned with animals, wrought in 
gold, each five cubits high, and circled with a 
chaplet of gold, formed to referable vine- 
leaves. ftefides thefe, there was an infinite 
variety of vefiels richly gilt, which it is be¬ 
yond our purpofe to enumerate; but the hiffco- 
rian, fumming up the number of gold crowns, 
exhibited in the pomp of Jupiter alone, makes 
the whole amount to three thoufand and two 
hundred, independent of a molt magnificent 
one, of the height of eighty cubits, which was 
placed over the portal of the temple of Bere¬ 
nice, the wife of Ptolemy, but taken down to in- 
creafe the unequalled fpletidor of this feftival. 

The moft remarkable articles exhibited in 
the pomps of other deities were a great aegis 
of gold; the innumerable crowns of gold worn 
by the virgins that contributed to form thofe 
pomps; a gold thorax of twelve cubits; another 
of filver,' eighteen cubits high ; a peculiarly 
fplendid 
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fpiendid diadem formed to. refemble oak-leaves,’ 
and glittering with precious ftones; twenty 
Ihields of folid gold; fixty-four fets of com¬ 
plete armour ail of gold, with greaves of gold, 
probably of a vaft magnitude, and thefe were 
difplayed in the proceffion in honour of Mars 
or Hercules j difhes, phials, vafes, and pitchers, 
of gold 5 and, in particular, five tables de¬ 
corated with gold goblets; a prodigious cor¬ 
nucopia of gold, of the height of thirty cu¬ 
bits j the whole pomp being clofed with twen¬ 
ty carts loaded with fmaller veflels of gold; 
and four hundred full of paterse, velTels, and 
other utenfils, of fiber.* 

The reader, who does not poffefs a warm 
Oriental fancy, may poflibly be inclined to 
think all this a fable wilder than Arabians 
and yet Athenseus is an author of great re- 
fpedlability, and due attention to what has 
before been obferved, concerning the rich and 
abundant fources whence the treafures of 
Eaftern princes were derived, renders the whole 
account extremely probable; for, notwith- 
ftanding all the expenfive, and fome difaft-rous, 
wars, in which the Ptolemies were engaged 

* Vide Ather.aa Deipnofophift. lib. y. p, igj to 203.. Edit. 
Cajauhon. 

. Yol. VII. L for - 
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for a feries of years with the kings of Syria, 
their potent rivals in wealth and fame, from 
the Roman accounts of the aftonifhing mag¬ 
nificence that reigned in the court of Cleopatra, 
we may be convinced, that the fource of the 
vaft treafures of that dynafty was not dried up; 
for, in truth, that fource was the commerce 
with India, inftituted by the firfl Ptolemies, 
and preferved facred and inviolable by the laft j 
a commerce, of the magnitude of which fame 
judgment may be formed from this circum- 
ftance, that, in the time of Auguftus Caefar, the 
taxes paid tb the Roman government by 
Alexandria alone amounted, according to the 
lowed: calculation by which Dr. Arbuthnot 
could edimate that amount, to one million 
fix hundred tvventy-feven thoufand five hun¬ 
dred pounds.* The particular indance of the 
fplendor and profufion in which Cleopatra 
lived is to be found in. the.fame Athenseus, 
from whom I have extracted the long deferip- 
tion above, and it proves that the gold and 
filver plate enumerated in' it dill remained in 
great abundance in the palace of Alexandria; 
for, having invited Anthony to a banquet at 

'* Arbuthnot on Coins, p. 193. 
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which the vail: number of gold cups, fet with 
jewels, excited his admiration and aftoniih- 
ment, that queen immediately prefented him 
with the whole affortment made ufe of at the 
entertainment, and ordered her attendants to 
carry them all to his houfe. The fucceeding 
day he was again invited to a royal banquet, 
and requefted to bring with him all the chief 
officers of his army; and, when that banquet 
was over, every gueft was prefented with the 
gold cup out of which he had drunk.* Nay, 
her extravagance was carried to fuch an ex¬ 
treme, that, having in her ears two of the 
fin eft and largeft pearls ever feen, each fup- 
poled to be worth above eighty thoufand 
pounds of our money, file diffolved one of 
them in vinegar, and drank it off; and was 
going to diffolve the other in the fame manner 
that Anthony might pledge her in a draught 
of fimilar coft, but was prevented by the in¬ 
terference of the company.'f It is probable 
that the famous pearl with which Julius 
Crefar prefented Servilia, the mother of Bru¬ 
tus, and worth, according to Arbuthnot, 


* Athenseas Deipftofopliift. li’o. iv. p. 147. 
f Plinii, lib.xxxiii. cap. 3. 
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£48,457 ion fterling, came from the fame 
quarter; for, Csefar had been the prior fa¬ 
vourite of the voluptuous Cleopatra. After 
thefe weli-attefted fafits, which were, in Pliny’s 
time, commonly known at Rome, our author’s 
affertion will probably more eafily obtain cre¬ 
dit with the reader, that the regular annual 
revenue of Ptolemy Philadelphus amounted to 
fourteen thoufand eight hundred talents in 
money, independent of the immenfe tribute 
paid in kind by many of the provinces of 
Egypt, whence money could not conveniently 
be drawn; and that, at his deceafe, were ac¬ 
tually found in his treafury feven hundred 
and forty thoufand talents, a funf amounting 
to one hundred and ninety millions fter¬ 
ling.* 

Having taken this view of the riches and 
grandeur difplayed in the capital of one of the 
dynafties founded after the deceafe of Alexan¬ 
der, we ffluft now direfit our furvey to thofe 
of another, the Selucidae, who, though deno¬ 
minated fovereigns of Syria, yet, in fafil, pof- 
feffed all the rich and extenfive domains that 

* Athen<ens, lib. ?■* p. 103, and Bernard on the Weights and 
Mexluies. of the Av.«;iems,,p. i 36 . ' - 
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formerly conftituted the Perfian empire j but 
Seleucus, the firfi of that dynafty, having 
fiuilt the fuperb city of Antioch, in Syria, fix¬ 
ed on that city, as did the fovereigns, his fue- 
ceflors, for the metropolis of his empire. 
There can be no doubt, that, with the throne 
of Perfia, a very confiderable portion of its 
ancient riches was afligned to Seleucus, as 
well to maintain its fplendor as to defray the 
expenfes of a government that ftretched in a 
vaft line from the fhores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean to the river Indus, It fliould alfo be 
remembered, that, in this partition of the em¬ 
pire of Alexander, his Indian conquefts felj 
to the lot of Seleucus, and though he barter- 
ed away thofe conquefts to Sandrocottus, by 
the mediation of Megafthenes, his ambaflador 
at Patna, then the capital of India, we may 
reft afiured, that, from that quarter, by com¬ 
merce or otherwife, no fmall quantity of trea¬ 
sure poured into the provinces adjoining its 
weftern confines, which mujft ultimately find 
its way to the diftant capital. Engaged, how¬ 
ever, in almofl: inceffant wars, and, when 
peace arrived, refolutely purfuing, like Pto¬ 
lemy, the wife projects of Alexander in craft¬ 
ing cities, and encouraging that extenfive 
L 3 commerce 
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commerce for which Antioch was at once fo 
commodioufly fituated and fo widely famed, 
that great prince hoarded not up ufelefs trea- 
fures, but expended with wifdom what he 
received in abundance. His fucceflors on the 
throne of Syria by no means afted with his 
wifdom or policy, and, amid A'their other in- 
fanities, violated the harmony that had for 
many years fubfided between the families of 
the two moft renowned generals of the fchool 
of Alexander. This ralh conduct occafioned 
the defcent of Ptolemy Euergetes, who, in the 
reign of Antiochus Theos, with a vaft army, 
laid wade and plundered the richeft pro¬ 
vinces of the Syrian empire, carrying back 
with him into Egypt no lefs than forty thou- 
fand talents of filver, an inedimable quantity 
of gold and fiber veflels, and two thoufand 
five hundred fiatues, of many of which Cam- 
byfes had formerly pillaged Egypt, and, from 
returning which to its violated temples, the 
conqueror obtained, as before-intimated, from 
its grateful inhabitants, the iiluftrious title of 
Benefa&or.* 


* , See jufiin, lib. xxvii. cap. i, and Hieron. oh Dan. cap. u, 
in. which chapter this irruption is plainly, and almoit in as many 
words, predidted. 
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Still, however, amidft the defolations of 
war and the ravages of avarice, a fufficient 
quantity of treafure remained to the Seleucidae 
for the exhibition, even in the late period of 
their declining power, and after Antiochus 
the Great had been defpoiled by Scipio Afri- 
canus of that enormous aggregate of wealth, 
the influx of which was the fource at once of 
the grandeur and ruin of Rome, for the ex¬ 
hibition, I fay, of a fpe&acle only inferior 
in magnificence and brilliancy to that of the 
firffc Ptolemy. We are indebted to Polybius 
for the defcription of this fplendid proceffion 
which took place in the-reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, at Daphne, near Antioch; the 
more fplendid on account of the numerous 
cavalry who helped to form it, and who, by 
the luftre and, clangor of the peculiar armour 
worn by them, as well as the prancing and 
1 coftly caparifons of the noble animal that 
bears them, never fail to throw an additional 
glory on this kind of exhibition. 

An.immenfe body of infantry, in the war¬ 
like habits of the refpedtive nations of Aha 
Minor, Greece, and Rome, having for the 
moff part crowns of gold on their heads, 
and bearing ihields of filver, marched fore- 
lb 4 
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Hioft in the proeeffion. They were followed 
by a thoufand youths mounted on Nicaean 
horfes, fucceeded by three thoufand others on 
horfes, not indeed of the Nicsean breed, but the 
fineft which the other regions of Alia could 
produce, all adorned with gold trappings, and 
wearing gold crowns. A thoufand of the 
king’s friends and relations, arrayed in the 
moft fumptuous drefies, followed next on 
horfes fiiil more fplenaidly caparifoned than 
the former: to thefe.fucceeded the body-guard 
of the kings of Syria j a band of four thou¬ 
fand horfemen, clothed in purple robes in¬ 
terwoven with gold. This part of the pro- 
ceffion was clofed by a hundred and forty- 
two chariots, richly painted and gilded, drawn 
fome by fix and fome by four horfes abreafi. 

That part of the proceffion which related 
to religion was ufhered in by eight hundred 
youths, in the flower and bloom of their age, 
bearing crowns of gold. Thefe walked before 
the ftatucs of the Syrian and Greek deities, 
borne aloft by men -molt magnificently attired; 
after whom immediately followed a thoufand 
pages, each of whom carried a filver veflel, the 
leaft weighing a thoufand drachmas. The 
king’s own pages, amounting to fix hundred in 
number. 
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number, came next, carrying veflels of gold j 
and, after them, two hundred virgins, bearing 
gold chalices, filled with fcented waters, with 
which they liberally fprinkled the fpe&ators. 
In the rear of the proceffion were borne 
eighty litters with pillared feet of maflfy gold, 
on which fate as many women, probably the 
wives of the fovereign, fuperbly decorated 
with gold and jewels j and, after them, five 
hundred more, probably his concubines, with 
pillared feet of folid filver. 

The fports and games commenced when 
the proceffion clofed, and afterwards the ban¬ 
quet was ferved up on fifteen hundred tables, 
at which an innumerable company partook 
of the rareft delicacies in viands and wines 
which ranfacked Afia and Europe could fur- 
nifh. In the .fpacious banqueting-hall were 
placed fifteen vaft bafons of gold, which were 
filled with unguents of the moft expenfive 
kind for the ufe of the guefts ; and the king 
himfelf, with great affability, attended in, 
perfon upon them, arrayed in his royal robes, 
and wearing the diadem of Syria,* 

With refpedt to Lyfimachus, the third great 
iharer of the empire of Alexander, after a 

* Ath.enjeus, lib, v. cap. 4, p. 194, 195, 
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long train of varied events, fortunate and 
difaftrous, he himfeif was, at an advanced 
age, flam in a battle with Selfeucus Nicator, 
who made himfeif mailer both of his domi¬ 
nions and treafures, which were immenfe, 
and depofited at Sardis. Caffander, alfo, the 
fourth who fucceeded to Alexander’s here¬ 
ditary kingdom, was too deeply engaged 
in perpetual foreign contefls with Antigonus, 
Demetrius, and other rivals, to allow of his 
giving any of thofe magnificent entertain¬ 
ments, by which an adequate idea may be 
formed of the wealthy fpoils which he ac¬ 
quired j but a tiioft ample and complete view 
of the wealth that flowed from plundered 
Alia into the treafury of Macedon may be 
obtained, by adverting to the prodigious trea- 
ture of every defcription found in the palace 
of Perfeus, by Paulus iEmilius, when, in the 
year 167 before Chrift, he conquered that 
kingdom, and converted the illuftrious coun¬ 
try that gave birth to Philip and to Alexan¬ 
der into a province of the Roman empire. 
Thefe treafures, which were difplayed in a 
public triumph decreed iEmilius, amounted 
to fuch an immenfe fum in coined money and 
bullion, and fo glutted Rome with gold and 
: ; filver, 
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filver, that, in confequence of it, no taxes 
were levied upon the Roman people for the 
fupport of the republic till the confulfhip of 
Hrrtius and Panfa, a period of one hundred 
and twenty years, notwithftanding it was all 
that time engaged in carrying on expenfive 
wars in almoft every quarter of the known 
world. While the reader is informed of this 
circumftance, how muft his indignation be 
excited againft that, in this inftance, barba¬ 
rous race of conquerors, for permitting the 
wretched father, after having been dragged in 
triumph through the ftreets of Rome, to 
perifh by the pangs of famine in a common 
jail. That indeed was the fate of the father! 
But harder ftill the doom of his infant fons ! 
the firfi: of whom died (pofltbly of a broken 
heart) fome time before his miferable parent j 
while the other, though bearing the auguft 
name of Alexander, was denied the education 
and accomplilhments fuitable to his noble 
birth, and finally attempted to have his high 
fpirit broken, by being placed out, by this 
generous and grateful republic, to the degra¬ 
ding occupation of a joiner or turner. 

The particulars of the fplendid triumph 
decreed iEmilius, for his important conqueft 

of 
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of Maeedon, are minutely detailed by Plu¬ 
tarch, with an extract from which I (hall 
clofe this extended account of the difperfion 
of the fpoils obtained by the irruption of the 
Greeks into the Higher Alia. 

The celebration of this triumph, the grand- 
eft that Rome ever witnefled, took up the 
'fpace of three days? the firft of which was 
wholly occupied by the proceflion of two 
hundred and fifty waggons, loaded with cap¬ 
tives, and the beautiful productions of the 
moft celebrated artifts of Greece, paintings 
exquifitely finilhed, ftatues that feemed to 
fpeak, and all the other rare and fumptuous 
ornaments found in the palace of the Mace¬ 
donian fovereign. On the fecond day were 
difplayed the various kinds of arms worn by 
the Macedonians and the conquered Greeks, 
their allies, confiding of helmets, lhields, 
coats of mail, javelins, and fpears, the former 
moftly of brafs, the latter of fteel, all highly 
pojilhed for the occafion, and glittering in 
the beams of the fun. Amidft thefe, the 
fplendid accoutrements of the renowned Ma¬ 
cedonian phalanx, in a more particular man¬ 
ner, excited the intereft and admiration of the 
Roman people, while they reflected on the 
viciffitudes 
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viciffitudes of war, that often obfcure the 
glory of the proudefl: conquerors. The re* 
corded feats of that once-iftvincible band rufh- 
ed upon their memories, and the very clafh- 
ing of their armour flruck the gazing throng 
with awe and difmay. After this difplay, 
they were feafted with a fpectacle which gave 
birth to very different fenfation s; it was part 
of the contents of the treafury of the fub- 
jugated kingdom, the filver currency of Mace- 
don, borne by three thoufand men, in large 
vafes that held each the amount of three ta¬ 
lents, and every one of which required four 
men to carry it. The number of . the vafes 
were feven hundred and fifty, and therefore 
the total fum amounted to two thoufand two 
hundred and fifty talents, in coined filver 
only, while a far greater amount in bullion 
followed in the form of elegant vafes, cornu¬ 
copia;, goblets, phials, and cups of all fizes, 
of which the diftinguilhing excellence was 
not fo much that they were filver, but that 
they were the work of Greek artifts, equally 
admirable for the fublimity of the defign and 
the beauty of the execution. The exhibition 
of the golden fpoil was feferved for the laft 
arid moft fplehdid day of the feftivalj and the 

. order 
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order of the march on that day was as 
follows: 

It was ufhered in with a full chorus of 
trumpets, founding notes not fuch, fays our 
author, as were generally heard on thefe public 
folemnities, fprightly and feftive, but notes of 
the more martial and animating kind,, fuch as 
rouze the foul of the young warrior, bring 
the blood into his glowing cheek, and drive 
him, in an agony of tranfport, on the terrified 
enemy. The band of trumpeters was follow¬ 
ed by a hundred and twenty oxen, with gild¬ 
ed horns, and decorated with garlands for 
facrifice: thefe were led by a train of young 
men, adorned with fafhes curioufly wrought, 
and bearing the facrificial inftruments, who 
were accompanied by children carrying pa- 
teras, fome of filver and fome of gold. After 
thefe came, as on the preceding, day, three 
thoufand foldiers, who carried the coined 
money in gold in feventy-feven veffels of three 
talents weight j which, eftimating the amount 
according to the proportional value which' 
gold then bore to filver, which may fairly be 
Rated as one to twelve, and would, probably, 
in that early period of the Roman empire, be 
under-rated at the decuple, the general rate of 
- . calculation, 
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calculation, fwells the total to an enor¬ 
mous fum, fuch as Rome till then had been a 
Granger to. The bullion, or gold plate, was 
next difplayed j and, firft, was borne an enor¬ 
mous article of facred pomp weighing ten ta¬ 
lents, called the confecratedphial, made of folid 
gold, and fet with precious Rones. The drink- 
ing-veflels that bore the name of Antigotius, 
of Seleucus, and of Thericles, becaufe either 
ufed by thofe heroes or devoted tojheir me¬ 
mory, and all the coldly utenfils of gold that 
decorated the table and ftde-board of the 
luxurious Perfeus, con lifting of dilhes, vafes, 
and goblets, to an immenfe amount, were 
next exhibited in long and brilliant fucceffion. 
After thefe, came the chariot of the captive 
monarch, in which was feen his fum ptuous 
armour, and on the top ofwhich glittered his 
raviftied diadem. The infant-children and 
their attendants followed, a ipedlacle that 
melted the raoft obdurate hearts j and laft was 
feen the unfortunate king, arrayed in fables, 
and having the appearance of a man bereaved 
©f his fenfes, through the magnitude of his 
misfortunes and the feverity of his fufferings. 
But all momentary impreffions of companion, 
were chafed away from the breafts of thofe 
barbarous 
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barbarous vi&ors, by the fplendid pageants 
that fucceeded, which confided of four hun¬ 
dred crowns of gold, that had been prefented 
to iEmilius by the cities of Greece and Afia 
Minor, as tokens of their fubmiffion to his 
arms, or veneration of his virtues. The mag¬ 
nificent triumphal car of that conqueror fuc¬ 
ceeded, on which he fate exalted in a robe of 
purple interwoven with gold j his brows 
crowned with a chaplet of laurel, intermixed 
with gold leaves, holding in his hands a 
branch of that tree. The proceflion was dofed 
by the whole of his numerous army, who 
marched after the chariot of their general, 
waving on high branches of laurel, and rend¬ 
ing the air with fongs of triumph and fhouts 
of vi&ory.* 

This fuppiy, as we have hinted, glutted for 
the prefent the avarice of Rome; but with her 
luxuries increafed her .neceffities, and the 
third of plunder, not lefs than the love of 
glory, henceforth, dimulated her generals to 
thofe daring enterprizes which finally made 
Rome, in her turn, the midrefs of the world. 
The wealth of ruined Carthage, and, in con- 


* Plutarch in Vita iEmilii. - 
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fequence, theiundifturbed poffeffion of the 
Spanifh mines' 1 fwelled■ her treafu ry with' ex¬ 
ha uft lefs ftores. ' The two Scipios, deno¬ 
minated from their conqtiefts Afiaticus ’and 
Africanus> poured in; upon them, im a-full 
ftream, the accumulated treafu res' of thofe 
refpedtive regions ; the former, after the: 
conqueft of Antiochus, paid into that treafury 
bis millies, which Arbuthnot dates to be in 
fterling money fixteen hundred thoufand .and 
odd pounds j* but--this is a trifling .fum .com¬ 
pared with the vaft mafs of treafu re brought 
in by Csefar, who, Plutarch allures us, after 
his extenfive conqtiefts, added to her ftock, 
at once* fixty-five thoufand talents, above 
twelve millions and a half Englilh.-J? . 

A ftill more magnificent idea may- be formed 
of the- treafure annually drawn by Rome from 
her’ Eaftern conquefts, from what we read in 
Plutarch, that Anthony made Alia pay,- at 
once, '-ten years tribute? amounting to,twenty 
myriads of talents, or £38,750,000,; the tenth 
of which is- £3,875;,000, and therefore, gives " 
us'the exadfc tribute for one year. 

; ■*- Arbuthnot-on the'Revenues of. Rome, p, ig-jt- • 
f Plutarch in-Vita Ca;f. , 
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The cfFed: of the introduction df fo much 
wealth into the capital, was an-;unbotinded 
licentioufnefs m its inhabitants* who, in 
their magnificent entertainments and, fump- 
tuous. mode of living, far furpafied the 
prixrtes of :Afia itfdf j for,; we foon , after: 
find them Jdeeping on beds of gold and 
ivory, quaffing the rich wines of Chios and 
Falernuus-out of gold and filver goblets, and 
riding in carriages fhimng all ovei with thofe 
bright; and precious metals* To fhpply; this 
unlimited extravagance, the governors of 
thefq .provinces, whence they were princi¬ 
pally' obtained, as w-e learn from Cicero 
againft Verres, committed the mofl unheard- 
of extortions j while the moft fhamelefs Cor¬ 
ruption pervaded every department of the 
ftate, and the moft infamous crimes polluted 
the; whole body of the citiisens* Indeed, how 
was it poffible for the ftream . to, be ,* pure 
when the fountain itfelf was fo deeply con¬ 
taminated ? When we find a Vitellius con- 
fuming between feven and eight millions a 
year on entertainments, and a Caligula ex¬ 
pending above eighty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling on a flipper, we cannot wonder at the 
tragedian Clodius ALfbpus lavifhing on one 
luxurious 
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luxurious difli 600 JeJlertia , £4,843 ioj.* 
or the young fpendthrift, his fon, treating 
each of his guefts, after , dinner, with a 
fuperb cordial, in which a coftly pearl had 
been diflolved.-f* The wealth, of Craflus 
was proverbially great, and amounted to 
£1,614,583 6 s.Bd.i but far greater was that 
of Pallas, the freed man of Claudius, for it 
was valued at £2,421,875} but both were 
exceeded by that of Lentulus, the augur. 
Who was worth quater millies , or £3,229,166 
13 j. 4 d. Even poets and philofophers, in 
thofe golden days, amaffed vaft fortunes j for 
Seneca, in four years, acquired ter millies , 
£2,421,875 } and, according to Servius, in 
the life of Virgil, that poet was worth cen- 
ties H. S. or £80,729 3 s. 4 d. This fum, how¬ 
ever, though great for a poet, was not 
thought fuificient to fupport exiftence by a 
pampered Roman fenator, fince the famous 
Apicius, after fpending in culinary delicacies 
mtllies H. S. or £807,291 13*. 4 d. and fquan- 
dering, befides, the amount of immenfe grants 
and penfions, on calling up bis accounts, 
finding he had only this exadt fum remain- 

* Pliny, lib. x. cap. 60. f Ibid. lib. xxxv, cap. 12. 

M 2 ing. 
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ing, poifoned himfelf, that he might not 
perifh by the feverer pangs of. famine. 

■In their drefs' and furniture they were 
equally expenfive; for Lollia Paulina, the 
great beauty of Rome in the time of Cali¬ 
gula, and on that account compulfively ad¬ 
vanced to his bed, when full-dreft, conftant- 
ly wore jewels of the value of £322,916 
'135. \d. and the price for rich Babylonian 
triclinaria, coverlids, or carpets for their di¬ 
ning-beds, was £6,458 6t. Sd. Nor could 
their houfes themfelves be of mean fabric or 
decoration; fince that of Craffus was valued at 
fexagies, H. S. or £48,437 105. while that of 
Clodius coft centies et quadragies ofties, or 
£119,479 55. 4 d.* Thofe houfes were ex¬ 
ternally cafea with marble, and had marble 
pillars to fupport the lofty ceilings j they 
were internally decorated with rich tapeftry ; 
with coftly hangings of Tyrian purple; with 
urns and ft'atues exquifitely fculptured and 
polifhed, and. paintings of the moft beautiful 
delign and brilliant colours ; fountains of 
-variegate marble played in their ccenacula, 
or great banquetting-rooms, cooling the air 


- *• Pliny, lib, xxxvi. cap. 15. 
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and refrefhing the guefts, who dined off gold 
plate, ferved up on tables overlaid with fiiver; 
and reclined on fofas fuftained by legs of 
ivory, fiiver, and fometimes even gold. ; They, 
were alfo uncommonly fplendid in the article 
of lamps, which were often fabricated of the 
moft precious materials, and in which they 
burned the moft coftly and fragrant oils. 
The immenfe wealth that flowed by fo many 
various channels into Rome was not aft con- 
fumed in that city: great quantities were 
carried away into remote provinces' by the 
numerous and fucceffive governors, and other 
men of confular and prastorian dignity,-who. 
finally fettled there, with their families, in 
voluntary or compelled exile. A very con- 
fiderable portion, too, was, in the infancy 
of the. republic, tranfmitted to fupport and 
pay the numerous armies conftantly ftatjpned, 
in Gaul, Germany, Britain, and other-coun r 
tries, where gold had.not before abounded 
ftill, however, by far the greater part, was 
{wallowed up in the deep vortex , of Rome 
itfelfj and it is on record, that Tiberius left 
in the public treafury yicies Jepties milliesi 
^21,796,875 3J. 4 d.* The emperor Cali- 

■ ■ Plujarch', in'"Vita Tifrerii,- 

M 3 gula. 
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gula, his fucceffor, delighted in rolling him, 
felf about, in all the infatiable luft and pride 
of avarice, in immenfe quantities of gold 
coin, fpread abroad on the fpacious floor 
of his palace. Yet was this infane cupidity 
prefently fucceeded by as wild extravagance, 
in throwing down money by handfuls, from 
a high tower, among the fcramhling popu¬ 
lace, and this continued for many days to¬ 
gether, as well as at entertainments ; wherein 
every article, not only the dilhes, but the 
viands alfo, though bearing the form of 
meats, were of folid gold ; the fictitious 
meats and golden diflies being afterwards 
diflributed among the guefts.* Nor was it 
only for human beings that he provided this 
fpecies of golden banquet; his favourite 
horfe, whom he denominated Incitatus, mull 
alfo fharfe the fumptuous repaft. The ftable 
of'that animal was formed of fine marble ; 
his manger was of ivory; he Wore a collar of 
rich pearls round his neck, and his capari- 
fons were of Tyrian purple. Thus fplendidly 
accommodated, it feems but confiftent that 
this prince of a horfe fhould be regaled with 

* Suetonius in ■ Caligula, cap. 29. 

,1 equal 
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equal magnificence5 he, therefore, was fed- 
with gilded ; oats, and drank the moft coftly 
wines out of golden chalices. In thefe and 
fimilar absurdities, this frantic tyrant, this 
alternate mifer and prodigal, in the two la£t 
years only of his flhort reign, is reported to 
have fquandered away eighteen : millions of 
the public money. 

However prodigious were the turns ex¬ 
pended by the emperors of Rome,'they were 
toon reinftated in the treafufy by their abfd- 
dute'power and boundlefs rapacity j - and the 
reign of Claudius exhibits an inftance of 
three perfons, his freed' men and chief minif- 
ters, Narciffus, Pallas, and Califtus, ’ who are 
faid to have amaffed more wealth than Crce- 
fus and all the kings of 'Perfia and of the 
empire, and to have been, in their delegated 
government, equally rapacious and profufej 
keeping their weak and timid lovereign in the 
chains of dependence'and poverty. But what¬ 
ever fums avarice might have hoarded, or extor¬ 
tion obtained, were diflipated by that monger 
in human fliape, Nero, in the- gratification 
of his unbounded lufts, and in the ere&ion 
of that ftupendous ftru&ure, called his Golden 
Palace , from the vaft profufion of that metal 
M 4 ■ with 
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with which it was adorned; the roof, , the 
walls, the galleries, the faloons, all glittering 
with gold, ivory, and precious'ftones. We 
may form fome judgment of the immenfe 
fum confumed in -the building; this palace 
from wh^Lt we, read in Suetonius,,, viz. that 
Nero, not .having fi.nifla.ed it, the fir ft order 
which Otho, when he became emperor, iigned 
was for quingentiesy H. S. or fifty millions of 
fefterccs, to complete it j which, reduced to 
pounds fterli-ng, amount to£403,645 i6r. $d»* 
The-, enormous futns fpent by :> the imperial 
glutton Viteilius on his fumptuous banquets, 
repeated-.four times a day,. have been already 
fpecified,. and apparently, juftify the ftrong 
affertion ofjofephns, ,thatj had he lived much 
longer, the revenues of the whole Roman 
empire would fcarcely have been fufficient to 

. furnilh his luxurious table... .‘ 

, After‘exhibiting to the reader this faithful 
.picture .of the great wealth ; and=-pr6digali.ty 
of'the Roman people und.er.the'early Csefars, 
the-conquerors of ravaged, Alia, there is no 
,-ocealioii for our extending the view, farther, 

. or •enumerating,-all thp unbounded e?trava- 
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gance of their fucceffors. During, the am¬ 
bitious- contefts that gradually weakened, then 
divided, and. finally fubverted, that empire, 
the precarious ftate of all property, but par¬ 
ticularly that fpecies of it which codified 
in gold’ and filver, coined or in bullion, 
every where fought for with avidity by the 
different ufurpers, to pay the armies which 
they refpedlively brought into the field, occa- 
fioned an -immenfe.quantity of treafure to be 
buried all over Italy under-ground in-vaults 
and caverns, in gardens, in fields, and under 
the floors and walls of their Ihoufes. The 
jealous poffeffor, forcibly hurried away to the 
field of battle, expired on that field, and the 
important feeret, in what obfcure fpot it was 
concealed, periflied with him. Nor was it only 
in Italy that they were thus buried ; the dif- 
tant provinces felt, through all their limits, 
the convulfion of the capital ; and the in¬ 
habitants, haraffed by ephemeral tyrants, 
committed their treafures to. the too faithful 
bofom of the concealing earth. Thefe have 
occafionally been dug up, through every fuc- 
ceeding century, in Gaul, Germany, and 
.Spain, fometimes in very large quantities; 
and have well rewarded the toil of the for- 

tunate 
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tunatc hulbandmanf and the zeal of the ex 
ploring antiquary. A treafure of no lei 
than eighty thoufand large gold coin o 
medals, each of the value of fix Romai 
crowns, was, according to Mountfaucon,* 
in 1714, difcovered near Modena in Italy 
They feemed all to have been Jftruck in verj 
early periods of the Roman grandeur, anc 
the leaft antique of them were thofe of Julius 
Caefar and the Triumvirate. Particular rea- 
fons induced M. Fontanini, the correfpon- 
dent of Mountfaucon, who tranfmitted him 
an account of the difcovery, to foppofe theft 
medals belonged to the military cheft of the 
army collected by Lucius Antonius and Fulvia 
againft Auguftus. The treafures of Roman 
money alfo dug up in France, Germany, and 
Spain, during the middle centuries, were 
amazingly great j and, (during the failure of 
the ancient fources of wealth, in part fup. 
plied the quantity necdfary for carrying on 
the commercial intercourfe of Europe. 

Before we conclude this Diflertation on the 
treafures of the ancient world, it is neceffary 

* See tlie Supplement to Mountfaucon’s Antiquities,' book v. 
P- 329* : . . ■■■; 

we 
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we fhould again advert to thofe Afiatic re¬ 
gions whence we commenced our furvey, and 
where, especially in India, the fame perni¬ 
cious practice of burying money in vaft quan¬ 
tities has immemorially prevailed. And here 
we may remark, that, although in the vaft 
fums of coined money at different periods 
dug up in Europe, the overflowing wealth of 
the Roman capital may, in fome degree, be 
accounted for j yet, as immenfe treafures muft 
have Hill remained difperfed over the extenfive 
provinces of Afia, which never found its way 
into Europe, hoarded in the coffers of the 
mifer, or concealed in the vaults of the pa¬ 
laces of the kings and fatraps of the Eaft, 
far more remains ftill unaccounted for, or how 
comes it that fuch a flender flock of Afiatic 
coins is to be found in the cabinets of thofe 
affluent curiofi, who have fpared neither toil 
nor expenfe to fearch for and procure them ? 
Of Darics and Philippi there are very few in¬ 
deed : of the immenfe heaps of money coined 
by the Ptolemies, and the other Greek fove- 
reigns who fucceeded Alexander, a very mo¬ 
derate proportion alfb has reached pofterity, 
Indian thou avaricious glutton, whole rapa¬ 
cious jaws, from the firft of time, have 
fwallowed 
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fwallowed the gold and filver of the world, 
it is thou that haft: caufed this dearth: con¬ 
fers thy treachery to the caufe of medallic 
fcience; they have gone to fwell the magnifi¬ 
cence of thy pagodas, and, without the leaft 
regard to the grandeur of the defign, the 
majefty of the character imprefied, or the 
unequalled beauty of the execution, thy re¬ 
finers have melted them down in their cru¬ 
cibles to an unanimated mafs, of value only 
proportioned to its weight. 

On the plains of India, alfo, not lefs than 
on thofe of Europe, are fuppofed to lie 
buried treafures, principally in bullion, to an 
Incalculable amount, depofited there during 
the ravages and oppreffion of fucceffive con¬ 
querors, through at leaft eight centuries of 
anarchy and tumult; I mean, from the 7th 
century to the. mild and peaceable reign of 
Akber,. Thefe are now and then, though 
rarely, difcovered, and fometimes Greek coins, 
probably of high antiquity, as the Greeks of 
Caria and other maritime countries vifited the 
coafts of the peninfula almoft as early as the 
Phoenicians therafelves, Mr. Chambers, in 
his. account of the ruins of Mavalipuram, 
written in 1784, acquaints us, that he was 
informed 
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informed by the Kauzy of Madras, that, fome 
years previous to that period, a ryot, or 
hulbandman, in ploughing his ground, had 
found a pot of gold and filver coins, .with 
characters on them which no one in thofe 
parts, Hindoo or Mahommedan, (therefore, 
plainly, neither Arabic nor Sanfcreet,) was 
able to decipher. That the Kauzy, however, 
at the fame time informed him, all fearch for 
them, then, would be in vain, for they had 
doubtlefs long ago been devoted to the cru¬ 
cible, as, in their original form, no one there 
thought them of any value.* The extenfive 
plains of Tartary are, alfo, fuppofed to con¬ 
tain inexhauftible ftores of treafure buried by 
the Arab and Tartar hordes, who range over 
thofe wild folitudes, during either their an¬ 
cient implacable contefts with each other, or 
the invafion of the Parthians and other hoftile 
nations combined againft them. 

With refpeCt to India, independent of 
the domeftic ftatues, which, it has already 
been obferved, it was euftomary with the an¬ 
cient Indians to form out of the precious 
metals in fufion, we are well .allured that all 


•* Afiatlo Refearchss, vol.i. p.158. Calcutta, quarto 1 edition. 
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the great pagodas of .India had complete fets, 
amounting to an immenfe number, of the 
avatars and deities, which they would pro¬ 
bably deem degraded by any bafer metals or 
meaner fubftance than gold and diver, ex¬ 
cept in thofe indances in which their mytho¬ 
logical fuperftition ordained that the deity 
fabricated ihould be of done, as in the in- 
ftance of Jaggernaut, which Captain Hamil¬ 
ton reprefents as a pyramidal black done, (in 
the fame manner as the ancient Arabians 
fabricated their , deity, though of a /quart 
figure, to mark his perfection, while the 
darknefs of the Jlone indicated the obfcurity of 
his nature,) with, however, the richeft jewels 
of Golconda for eyes ; and, in that of 
Veefhnu, in the great bafon of Catmandu, in 
Nepal, fculptured in a recumbent podure, 
and of blue marble , to reprefent the primor¬ 
dial fpirit, at the commencement of time, 
floating on the carulean furface of the Chaotic, 
waters. In the Ayeen Akbery there is a very 
curious chapter on the great fkill of the In¬ 
dian artifts in working in gold and jewellery, 
in Which it is exprellly affirmed, that the 
avatars are frequently made of gold and 

film's 
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filler ;* and, fince, if completely reprefented, 
the figures muft be numerous, great quantity 
of thofe metals muft have been confumed in 
their fabrication. 

The cuftom of burying every thing tnoft 
valuable at the approach of an invader is fo 
ancient and fo general in Hindoftan, that 
there can be no doubt of many of thefe 
coftly appendages of the ancient rich pago¬ 
das having been thus dilpofed of. I have, 
myfelf, feen numerous fragments of thefe 
avatars and deities, that have been dug up in 
fields and gardens, caft in bronze and other 
metals j and, if they buried thefe of inferior 
metals, they undoubtedly would, with ftill 
more anxious cafe, thofe of the more pre¬ 
cious kind. It has alfo been an immemorial 
pra&ice in India to throw gold, precious 
ftones, and other fumptuous articles, by way 
of offerings, into the Ganges, Jumna, and 
other great rivers, nearly all of which are 
regarded in a facred light by that fuperftitious 
people •, and, therefore, the fandy beds of 
thofe rivers may be juftly confidered as mines 
of treafure, and reckoned among the richeft 
that Afia affords. 

* Ayeen Akber^j vol.i. p.242. 

I have, 
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I have, in a preceding page, enumerated 
fome of the more fplendid oblations of their 
ancient rajahs, to purchafe atonement for 
crimes committed againff heaven, and, among 
other articles, their golden horfes, golden 
cows, trees and vines of gold, ploughs of 
gold, chariots; drawn by horfes and elephants 
all of gold. It was added, that the value of 
thefe offerings varied from 10 to 6660 tolahs; 
that the tolah is a weight peculiarly appro¬ 
priated, throughout the Mogul empire,' to 
thofe precious commodities} a hundred tolahs 
amounting to thirty-eight ounces $ and that, 
from the vaft amount of thofe oblations, evi¬ 
dent proof feemed to arile that India was 
formerly much more abundant in gold than 
in periods lefs recent. I fhall now, in addi¬ 
tion to that account, fubjoin a very' curious 
chapter from the Ayeen Akbery, relative to 
the exquifite perfection in gold and'jewellery 
work, to which their artifts had, in Akber’s 
time, arrived 5 not only becaufe it cannot fail 
of impreffing on the mind of the reader the 
objedt of this Differtation, which is the pro- 
fufion of gold in India, but becaufe the enu¬ 
meration of the ornaments of gold and jewels, 
worn by the inhabitants of India, will afford 

them 
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them a lively lpecimen of their tafte in drefs, 
and their oftentatious mode of decorating their 
tawny perfons. 


ORNAMENTS OF GOLD AND JEWELS ANCI¬ 
ENTLY WORN BY INDIAN WOMEN OF 
RANK, EXTRACTED FROM THE AYEEN 
AKBERY. 

t( SEISPHOOL is a flower refembling the 
marigold, made of gold, and worn on the 
head. Mang, an ornament worn upon the 
parting of the hair of the head. Gowtbilladu- 
dir is an ornament for the forehead, con¬ 
futing of five fhort points and a long one. 
Sehra, feven firings of pearl, or more, inter- 
fperfed with natural flowers : this is fattened 
to the forehead, and covers the face. It is 
chieflly worn at marriages, and by a mother 
on the birth of a fon. Teeka, a jewel in the 
fhape of a crefcent, which is worn upon the 
forehead. Bindelee, a round piece of. gold, 
finaller than a mohur, which is worn upon 
the forehead. Khuntebh > an ear-ring of a 
conical form. Kurrenphool, an ear-ring re¬ 
fembling a rofe. Deer kite ha, another kind of 
Vol. VII, N ear- 
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ear-ring. Peepulputty , fmall crefcents, nine, 
or more, of -which are worn in each ear. 
Bailee Chumpakullee , a fmall golden rofe, worn 
on the thick part of the ear. Mowrbhenwir , 
an ear-ring in the Ihape of a peacock. Beyfer, 
a kind of nofe-jewel. Phoolee refembles a 
rofebud with a ftalk, and is worn in the nofe. 
Lowng is a golden clove, which is worn in 
the nofe. NutJj , a gold ring, upon which 
are a ruby and two pearls, or other jewels: 
it is worn in the nofe. Goolooband, a necklace, 
confifting of five or feven firings of very fmall 
gold rofes. Har, a firing of pearls and 
flowers hanging from the neck. Hans , a col¬ 
lar. Krngun, a bracelet. Gujreh, a'bracelet 
of pearls and gold. Jewee, five gold barley¬ 
corns ftrung upon filk, and worn round the 
wrifts. Cboor, another kind of bracelet. Baboo t 
a fmall kind of bracelet. Chooreen, another 
very fmall kind of bracelet j feven of which 
are worn round each wrifi. ; Bazoobund, or¬ 
naments for the arms. Taar, a hollow 
ring, worn upon the arms. Ungoothee , rings, 
which are of various forms. Cboodirghunta t 
gold bells, ftrung upon filver wire, and worn 
round the waifi, Kutmekhla , a gold belt, 
Jee&er, three gold rings for each ancle. Chora , 
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two half-circles, made of gold, which join 
round the leg, Boondnhee , like the choora, 
but ornamented with engravings. MuJJoizree , 
differs from the doondnhee in nothing but the 
engraving. Payil, rings worn round the 
ancles. Gboongrcoy little gold bells ftrung upon 
filk, which are worn about the ancles, be¬ 
tween the jeeher and payil. Bank , ornaments 
for the top of the foot, and which are either 
fquare or triangular. Beetcbeva, toe-rings* 
half a golden ball. Unwut is a ring worn 
upon the great-toe. 

“ The jewels above-defcribed are made either 
plain, or ornamented with gems j and are 
of various fafhions. The Hindoo goldfmiths 
are fuch exquifite workmen, that fometimes 
they charge a gold mohur for working a tolah 
of gold.”* 

Their peculiar mode, alfo, of fetting in 
gold, deferves the attention of the European, 
artift, and therefore is inferted. 

tc The jewellers of other countries, fallen 
jewels in the fettings with lack ; but thofe of 
Hindoflan make ufe of a kind of gold which 
they called Kurdcn> and which is fo malleable, 


See Ayeen Akbery, vol. i. p. 262. 
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that the Gory of Parvez’s gold, which he 
could mould with his hand like wax, feems 
credible. It is prepared by Gratifying very 
thin plates of gold with field cow-dung, and 
■ a particular kind of fait, called fambhir j when 
it is put into a fire of cow-dung, which is 
fuffered to expire. And thefe operations are 
repeated till the gold is fufficiently refined. 
When it is thought to be quite pure, it is put 
into an earthen veffel, with lime-juice, or fome 
other acid, and placed in the fire. After this, 
it is wound round a flick, and, if it is not 
fufficiently duflile, the Gratifications are re¬ 
peated. The goldfmith firft puts a little lack 
into the focket, and over it a piece of this 
Kurden gold. Then he prefles down the Gone 
upon the gold, and faftens the ends over the 
fides j which fixes the ftone fo faft, that there 
is no danger of its falling out.”* 

My principal concern, in thefe Antiqui¬ 
ties, being with Hindoftan> before I re¬ 
turn to the’ confideration of the Gate of 
Europe, and its pecuniary wealth in thofe 
times, I ftiall hiftorically notice the fuccef- 
five plunderers of that empire, after Mahmud, 
of Gazna. That fcourge of India died in the 

* See Ayeen Akbery, voLi, p, 264. 


year 
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year 1028, of our sera; Gengis appeared firft 
as a warrior on the plains of Afia towards 
the commencement of the 12th century ; but 
his conqueft of the brave Gelaleddin, on the 
banks of the Indus, neither fecured him the 
fovereignty of India, nor put him in poffef- 
fion of that prince’s immenfe treafures; for, 
Gelaleddin configned thofe treafures to the 
Indus, whence a confiderable portion was 
fi filed up by the avaricious vi&or. The 
fources of abundant wealth, however, were 
by no means wanting to a defpotic prince, 
great in council and vigorous in arms, whole 
empire is described, by M. Petit de la Croix, 
to have been greater than that of Alexander 
or Auguftus, extending, from eaft to weft, 
more than eighteen hundred leagues, and 
more than a thoufand from north to'fouth.*. 
Great indeed that wealth muft have beeft, 
lince we find this monarch making public 
banquets that lafted an entire month if-, and 
the officers of his army riding on faddles of 
gold, and glittering with precious ftones. But 
the luxury of the Tartars had not yet reach¬ 
ed its zenith; it was exemplified in its full 

* Hiftory of .Gengis-Khan, p. 2. f Ibid. p. 353. 
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fplendour by Timur, his defendant, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, at a feafl: 
which he made on a delightful plain called the 
treafury of rofes , at which, fays an author not 
given to exaggerated relation, was exhibited 
fuch a difplay of gold and jewels, that, in 
Coraparifon of them, the riches of Xerxes 
and Darius were trifling.* That author here 
alludes to the following curious account, by 
Sheriffeddin, of the fumptuous feafl: cele¬ 
brated by Timur, at Canaghal, on account 
of the marriage of his fons an account 
which, becaufe it is exceedingly curious, and 
gives us a lively idea of the Tartar manners, 
I (ha.ll prefent the reader with unabridged. It' 
took place pn the 17th of October, 1404. 

“ The palace of Canaghal, a word which 
means the treafury of rofes , and all the neigh¬ 
bouring places, were adorned with the greatefl; 
magnificence; fo that this autumn-feafon ren¬ 
dered, in a manner, even the fpring jealous. 
The tents were tied with filken cords, in 
which were abundance of carpets wrought 
with gold: the curtains were of velvet of 

< * Sir William Jones's Short Hiftoiy of Alia, prefixed to Nadir 
Shah, p. 6sJ. 

Chuchterj 
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Chuchter j and the cielings of ebony and 
ivory exquifitely engraved. The emperor’s 
apartment confifted of four great inclofures, 
which are called Seraperd, built/on very re¬ 
gular plans. His Khergiah, or imperial pa¬ 
vilion, made two hundred tents, gilt, and 
adorned with precious ftones. Each tent had 
twelve columns of filver,’ inlaid with gold. 
The outfide was fcarlet, and feven other co¬ 
lours j and the inlide fatin of all colours. 
The uphollterers, of whom there was a great 
number, had employed a whole week in erect¬ 
ing and furnilhing this magnificent apartment. 
The mirzas and emirs had alfo each a fera- 
perd, a barghiah, tents, and a great pavilion 
named kherghiah.* The columns of the 
tents were of mafly filver, and the floor was 
covered with the richeft carpets. 

“ The governors of the provinces, the ge¬ 
nerals of the army, the lords and principal 
commanders of the empire, aflembled in this 
place, and pitched their tents in good order. 

, “ The emperor was not the only perfon who 
partook of the joys and diversions $ for both 

* Seraperd is an inclolure; barghiah a great hall of audience; 
and kerghiah a great pavilion. The two laft are inclofed in the 
feraperd. 
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high and low had their fiiare. The moll 
Ikilful artifts -prepared fame mafter-piece of 
their art, as trophies and cabinets of flowers 
to reprefent triumphs, which were adorned 
with garlands made up with perfedl fymme- 
try. There were, in the jewellers fhops, 
necklaces of pearls and precious {tones, ef- 
pecially of grenad'in and balafs rubies, with 
an infinite number gf pieces of rock-chryf- 
•tal, coral, and agate, and feverai rings, brace¬ 
lets, and ear-rings; all which rendered Cana- 
•ghal a mine of gold and precious Hones, in¬ 
stead of a mine of flowers, which its name 
implies. ■ 

“ The emperor ordered the aftrologers to 
choofe a happy moment for an affair of 
iuch importance j which being done, the 
firft officer of the houfehold drew the cur¬ 
tain of the gate. The cadis, cherifs, imams, 
and doctors, of the empire, -met the em¬ 
peror 5 and, having agreed on the articles of 
marriage, the great doftor, Cheik Chamfed- 
din Mehemed Jazari, was chofen to read 
them to the affembly. The grand cadi of 
gamarcand received the mutual confent of 
the parties, which he regiflered 3 and then, 
according to the maxims of the Banafyan law, 

he 
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he joined the princes and princefles together in 
marriage, on whom every one fprinkled gold 
and precious ftones. 

“ The emperor, being feafed on his throne, 
ordered 'a banquet of the utmoft magnifi¬ 
cence to be ferved up to the brides, and the 
other ladies of the court, by the r»oft beauti¬ 
ful young women of his feraglio, who wore 
crowns compofed of flowers. The princes of 
the blood, emirs, nevians, cherifs, and fo¬ 
reign ambaffadors, took their places accord¬ 
ing to their rank and dignity, as well as the 
emirs of Tomans and Hezares, T.hefe lords 
were feated under a canopy of twelve columns, 
diftant from the nuptial-hall about a horfeV 
courfe. 

“ The yefaduls, or exempts, whom the Turks 
call chaoux, were there, backwards and for¬ 
wards, to perform the function of their polls, 
mounted, in a magnificent manner, upon 
Jiorfes of great price, with faddlesof gold, a- 
dorned with precious Hones, and habited in 
veils of gold brocade, with an air of autho¬ 
rity* and command. - 


* The yefiiouls carry in their hands, as a Ggn of their office, a 
Giver wand. 


“ On 
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tc On another fide there were elephants of a, 
prodigious fize, on whofe backs were placed a 
kind of thrones, with abundance of orna¬ 
ments. Under the canopy with twelve co¬ 
lumns were placed earthen urns, with firings 
of precious Hones tied about them, filled with 
gold and filver polls ; and on the tops were 
cups of gold, agate, and rock-chryftal, adorn¬ 
ed with pearls, and feveral forts of jewels, 
all which were prefented on falvers of gold 
and filver. The drink was cammez,* oxy- 
mel, hippocras, brandy, wines, firma, and 
other liquors. It is reported that the wood of 
feveral large forefls was cut down to drefs the 
victuals at this banquet. The head-fleward, 
with his under-officers, conflantly attended to 
give all neceffary orders as to the ferving up 
of the difhes, before which an officer always 
walked. There were tables furnifhed in dif¬ 
ferent places throughout the whole plain, and 
fkggons of wine fet near the tables, with an 
infinite number of bafkets full of fruit. Be¬ 
sides the flaggons for the emperor’s ufe, and 
for the lords of the court, there were feveral 
jars ranged in all the plain for the people’s 


* Catnmez is a- drink ufed among the Tartars. 

drinking j 
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drinking j and, that the joy might be tfnivef* 
fal, the emperor ordered a proclamation Ihould 
be publilhed that all the people might enjoy 
what pleafures they pleafed, and no one take 
cognizance of them. The crier read the pro¬ 
clamation as follows ; * This is the time of 
feafting, pleafure, and rejoicing. Let no 
one complain of, pr reprimand, another. 
Let not the rich encroach upon the poor, 
or the powerful upon the weak. Let none 
alk another. Why have you done thus V 
After this declaration every one gave himfelf 
up to thofe pleafures he was moft fond of du¬ 
ring the feaft; and whatever was done pafled'. 
unobferved. 

“ At length the feaft was finifhed; after 
which, according to cuftom, a vaft quantity 
of curious moveable goods was laid upon 
mules and camels for the new-married prin¬ 
ces j among which were all forts of rich ha¬ 
bits, crowns, and belts fet with precious drones. 
The mules had coverings of fatin embroidered 
with gold: their little bells were gold, as well 
thofe belonging to the camels; and both 
were handfomely adorned. This pompous 
equipage palled before the people, who were 
ftruck with admiration. The bride-grooms, 

with 
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with their brides,- were clothed nine times in 
different habits, with crowns and belts fet 
with precious Hones •, and, each time they 
changed their clothes, they paid their refpe&s 
as ufual; while gold and precious Hones, 
pearls, rubies, and balafs-rubies, were fprin- 
kled upon them in great numbers, with which 
the ground was covered, and which became 
the profit of the domeftics. 

“ The following night there were every where 
illuminations with lanterns, torches, and 
lamps ; and the new-married princes entered 
the nuptial-chamber. The next day Timur 
did them the honour to pay them a vifit at 
their own apartments, being accompanied, by 
the empreffes, and great etnirs, and cherifs, of 
his court. The rejoicings were fo great through¬ 
out the whole 1 empire, that, from Canaghal, 
as far as Tous, in Coraffana, there was not 
one place where the found of drums and trum¬ 
pets was not heard.”* 

There can be no doubt but that the greateft 
part of the wealth thus difplayed was obtained 
In the plunder of India : and, in the account 
of Timur’s capture of Delhi, in the firft vo- 


* Hiftory of Timar-Bec, vaL ii. p.359. 

lume. 
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lume, I have already enumerated a portion of 
the treafures which he found in that city, of 
which, I obferved, fome judgment might be 
formed from the immenfe quantities of pre¬ 
cious ftones, pearls, rubies, diamonds, gold 
and filver veflels, money, and bullion, car¬ 
ried away by the army; that even the Indian 
women and girls were adorned with a profu- 
flon of precious ftones, and had bracelets and 
rings of gold and jewels, not only on their 
hands and feet, but alfo on their toes ; and 
that of thofe precious ornaments every indi¬ 
vidual had fecured fo ample a ftore, that they 
refufed the incumbrance of more, fo that vaft 
heaps of various plunder of ineftimable value 
were left behind. 

Here, then, we fee collected into one cen¬ 
tral fpot all the remaining mafs of Afiatic 
wealth which either flowed not into the hands 
of the Romans, or was tranfported back by 
commerce, and opulent governors, from that 
capital. In about a century from this period 
America was difcovered, and opened to the 
daring warrior and adventurous merchant 
new and invaluable fources of wealth 3 which, 
being exported by various channels to the 
Eaftern world, recruited the treafures of Perfia 

and 
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and India, exhaufted by the repeated ravages of 
Mohammedan conquerors. But fince that, im¬ 
portant difcovery may be looked upon as the 
commencement of a new aera in riches and 
in commerce, the incidents arifmg from it do 
not properly come under our furvey in a Difier- 
tation on the wealth of the ancient world. Till 
that difcovery took place, the great marts of 
Europe pofleiTed but a very fcanty portion of 
gold and filver j for, the jealous avarice and 
gloomy bigotry of the Mohammedans, in 
whofe hands now centred the whole trade 
of Alia, had combined to (hut out the Euro¬ 
pean merchants from the rich port of Alex¬ 
andria, and other maritime cities of the Eaft. 
During this interval, however, a very fea- 
fonable fupply jof gold and Elver bullion 
was fortunately met with in the mines of 
Germany, firft difcovered and wrought, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Brown, about the year of 
Chrift 700 ; traditions on the fpot having 
fixed the working of that of Chremnitz, the 
principal and moft produ&ive, feveral Englilh 
miles in length, to that period. The rigid 
maxims that urged the Mahommedan defpots 
of the Eaft to exclude from all participation 
of the Indian commerce the Chriftian traders 
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being afterwards fomewhat mitigated, Europe 
received, through the medium of the Genoele 
and the Venetians, an additional influx of 
the precious metals produced on the coaft of 
Africa and the regions bordering on the 
Aurea Cherfonefus . Still, however, in the 
great trading-cities of Europe, gold and filver 
were comparatively fcarce, and continued fo, 
till a feries of fuccefs, as unexpe&ed as. un* 
merited, opened to the Spaniards the vaffc 
ftorehoufes of thefe metals in America, whence 
the golden deluge has never fince ceafed to 
flow into their ports $ and, being thence dif- 
fufed through the courts and palaces of Eu¬ 
rope, has given them the appearance of Afiatic 
fplendour, and fixed on the heads of her 
auguft fovereigns diadems more brilliant than 
thofe that anciently fparkled on the brow of 
the great Shah of Perfia or the magnificent 
Mogul of India. 

End of the' Dissertation on the im¬ 
mense Treasures in Bullion and 
coined Money of the ancient 
Sovereigns of Asia. 
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General Account of the S^nscreet Language, 
Grammar , 4W Alphabet .\—- 'The high An - 
tiquity and wide Diffufion of that Language 
over the Baftern Region of Afia. An In- 
vejligation of the Sciences of the Brah¬ 
mins, not hitherto difcujjed in the Indian 
Antiquities. — Astronomy, necejfarily cul¬ 
tivated, in the remotejl Periods, by a Race 
devoted to Agriculture, and immemor'tally 
addidled to the Sabi an Superstition. 
— A retrofpeElive Survey of the great 
Outlines of this Science, as anciently known 
in India, — Geometry proved to have 
fourifjed among them, from its Connexion 
with the former Science in its advanced 
O 2 State , 
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State, as •well as from their majfy Style of 
Architecture, &c. &c. — Medicine, 
Devotion of the ancient Indians to bota¬ 
nical Refearches, induced an intimate Ac¬ 
quaintance with that Branch of the Science. 
— 'the NeceJJity of providing Remedies againfi 
the Bites of Serpents, and other noxious Rep¬ 
tiles abounding in India, promoted their far¬ 
ther Progrefs in it. — Bhe Sarfcreet Brea- 
tifes on Medicine confijl principally of Re¬ 
ceipts preferred from Age to Age,, and care¬ 
fully handed down from Father to Son. —> 
The ancient Indians proved to have been not' 
ignorant of Anatomical DijfeCtions, though 
regarded with Abhorrence by the modern 
Brahmins . — Low State of the Science among 
the latter. — Chemistry, — a Knowledge of 
this Science, efentially important in various 
Branches of Indian Manufactures ; proved in 
ikeir Agnee-Astra, or iHre-Weapom ufed in . 
Battle ; as well as cither warlike Infiruments 
employed by a People whoje fecond Bribe is 
' entirely military. . . . 

T HE doctrine that afferts the derivation of 
all the nations of the earth, however 
widely and variqufly dilperfed, from one grand 
parent 
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jparent flock, according to the hypothecs 
adopted throughout thefe volumes, — a doc¬ 
trine equally confonant to the voice of Scrip¬ 
ture and the annals of India, — implies- that, 
in the remote period previous to the difper- 
fion of the humati race, they ufed, in com¬ 
mon, one primaeval language, radically the 
fame, and, at the confufion of Babel,, only va¬ 
ried in the mode of its pronunciation} in other 
words, that it was a confufion of the Up, and 
not an alteration of language, which took 
place on that cataftrophe } a labial failure , 
as Mr. Bryant judicioufiy exprefles himfel£* 

. which, in effedl, proved fufficient to fruftrate 
their impious defign in rearing that mighty 
fabric. The veftiges of this primordiallan- 
guage, in every dialed! of the ancient world, 
are clearly traced in the elaborate work of 
M. Court de Gebeline ; and, though Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, in one of his later differtations,‘j* 
feems to doubt the exiftence of the remains 
of this univerfal language, yet, in various 
preceding effays, that great linguift unequi- 


* See. Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, vol. iii. p. 30. 


f On the Origin of the Families of Nations, in the third vo - 
lume of Alia tic Refearches. 

O 3 vocally 
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vocally affented to the prevalence of one pri¬ 
mary tongue throughout the early branches 
of the Noachic family, referring even the 
fublime invention of letters, and the origin 
of aftronomy itfelf, in which fcience it ap¬ 
pears extremely probable the celeftial afte- 
rifmS were firft defignated by the letters, of the 
■alphabet , to the children' of Ham in Chal- 
dsea: and his difcuffion on this important 
fubjeft, though it fomewhat daffies with the 
fubfequent affection alluded to above, is given 
in thefe words. “ The Sanfcreet language, 
whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
ftrudlurej more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quifitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
each of them a ftronger affinity, both in the 
roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, 
than could poffibly have been produced by 
accident j fo ftrong indeed, that no philologer 
could examine them all three without be¬ 
lieving them to have fprung from fome com¬ 
mon fource, which, perhaps, no longer ex- 
ifts. There is a fimilar reafon, though not 
quite fo forcible, for fuppofmg that both 
the Gothic and Celtic, though blended with 
a very different idiom, had the fame origin 

with 
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with the Sanfcreet; and the old Perfian might 
be added to the fame family. 

“ The characters, in which the languages of 
India were originally written, are called Na- 
gari, from Nagar, a city , with the word 
Deva foraetimes prefixed, becaufe they are be¬ 
lieved to have been taught by the Divinity 
himfelf, who prefcribed the artificial order of 
them in a voice from heaven, Thefe letters, 
with no greater variation in their form,-by the 
change of ftraight lines to curves, or con- 
verfely, than the Cufic alphabet has received 
in its way to India, are {till adopted in more 
than twenty kingdoms and Rates, from the 
borders of Calhgar and Khoten to Rama’s 
Bridge, and from the Seendhu to the river of 
Siam j nor can I help believing, although the 
poliflied and elegant Devanagari may not be 
lb ancient as the monumental characters in 
the caverns of Jarafandha, that the fquare 
Chaldaic letters, in which moft Hebrew books 
are copied, were originally the fame, or de¬ 
rived from the fame prototype, both with the 
Indian and Arabian characters: that the 
Phenician, from which the Greek and Roman 
alphabets were formed by various changes and 
inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be 
O 4 little 
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little doubt; and the infcriptions at CanaraH 
feem to be compounded of Nagari and 
Ethiopic letters, which bear a clofe relation 
to each other, both in the mode of writing 
from the left hand* and in the fingular man¬ 
ner of connecting the vowels with the confo- 
nants.”* 

The idea of the Indians, as detailed above, 
is exadly conformable to that of Plato, and 
of many ' Chriftians, who fuppofe the firft 
knowledge of letters to have been the refuit 
of divine infpiration, or Deva Nagari. 
We may' remark, too, that, according to the 
above decifion, the Cuthic, or Chalddic, -al¬ 
phabet is the bafis of all ethers i and thus 
again does Indian literature, in a firiking 
manner, corroborate the Hebrew records, 
the molt ancient copies of which are written 
in fuch a fimple unadorned character, as in- 
conteftably proves their high, if not unri¬ 
valled, antiquity; in other words, that they 
were written in the language fpoken by the 
Noachidse. Diodorus Siculus, in faCt, actually 
aferibes the.invention of letters to the Sy- 

, * Afiatic Reiearches, vol. i- p. 425. 
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rians;* that term being underftood, in' its 
-more extended fenfe, as often, ufed by the 
ancients, to include Chaldaea and Affyria, in 
particular by Pliny, who refers letters to the 
Aflyrians ; and the oldeft Syrian and Phoeni¬ 
cian letters are allowed to have been the fame. 
That is the peculiar character which Mofes 
is thought to have ufed in writing the Pen¬ 
tateuch; and it is that in which the Sa¬ 
maritan, the .oldeft extant copy of it, is 
compofed. 

The Phoenicians, afterwards emigrating un¬ 
der Cadmus, carried letters into Greece; and the 
ftriking refemblance, both in .form, found, and 
arrangement, of the latter,,with the former, in¬ 
dubitably eftablifnes their origin. But, if they 
were not fufScient of themfelves to demon- 
ftrate the Oriental' origin of letters, an irre¬ 
fragable proof is derived from the circum- 
ftance of the Greeks having retained^ with 
v.ery little variation, the original names, of 
the letters thus imported into their country 
from Phoenicia. From Greece, the Pelalgic 
colonies carried the Cadmtean letters into 
Italy; evidenced alfo by the fame .refembling 


* Diodorus 



Siculus, lib. v..p. 390.' 

circumftances 
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circumftances of fabrication, arrangement, 
and found. ■ 

At what a remote sera, indeed, letters were 
ufed in Affyria maybe deduced from the account 
feat to Ariftotle, from Babylon, by Callifthenes, 
concerning the feries of aftronomical obferva- 
tions preferved by ,the priefts in the temple of 
Belus,* and reaching back for a period of 
1903 years from the time of its conqueft by 
Alexander. Now Alexander’s invafion of 
Babylon happened about the year, before 
Chrift, 330, which .makes-the period, when 
thofe obfervations commenced, to have been 
little more than a century after the flood. 
They were written or engraved on bricks, 
burnt in the fun, which was probably the 
earlieft rude tablet of the graphift, though 
afterwards he committed his thoughts to the 
more durable fubftance of marble, brafs, 
and copper. Thus, according to Jofephus, 
if any confidence can be placed in his report, 
the Pillars of Seth recorded the prediction of 
an inundated world; the ftupendous fculp- 
tures, on what are called the written moun¬ 
tains of Arabia, are referred to ages of the 

* Porphyr.apud Simplicium in Ariftot. de Ccelo. p. 123. 

moft 
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mod remote antiquity j the triumphs of Se- 
foftris were blazoned, in every country which 
he conquered, on columns that feem to have 
been infcribed at once with alphabetic and 
hieroglyphic characters j and the Hebrew 
decalogue itfelf was engraved on two tables 
of Itone. The Indians ufed all thefe me¬ 
thods of conveying their ideas to pofterity. 
Infcribed pillafrs and engraved copper¬ 
plates have been difcovered in every quarter 
of the empire j but the tablet in moft gene¬ 
ral requeft among them has ever been the 
dried leaf of the palm-tree, many of which 
are fattened together, in long flips, and corn- 
pole thofe books in which the fublime produc¬ 
tions of the Indian mufe have been for fo 
many ages preferved. Diodorus farther in¬ 
forms us, in proof of the early cultivation of 
Affyrian letters, that Semiramis caufed in- 
fcriptions, in the Syriac character, to be cut 
deep on the mountains of Bagilthan, and what, 
if the account can be depended on, is (till more 
to our purpofe, that, on her meditated expedi¬ 
tion eajinsoari , Ihe received letters written to 
her from an ancient king of India.* 


* X>iod. Sic. Jib. ii. p; 137, 129. 
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To return from the confideratiori of th£ 
object infcribed to the letter defignated. — The- 
general conformity of the moft ancient 
Sanfcreet cbarader with the fquare Chaldaic 
letter, in which moll Hebrew books' are 
written, has been already noticed. Walton, 
in the Prolegomena to his Polyglott, has, in 
innumerable inftances, remarked the Unking 
fimilarity between the old Hebrew and Perfic 
dialed; and, in truth. Sir William Jones* 
in his Difiertation on the Perfians, has con¬ 
firmed all that Walton advanced on the fub- 
je£t, by avowing that the ancient Iranian, or 
Perfian, and the Sanfcreet languages are, in 
their original, the fame j “ that hundreds of 
Parsi nouns are pure. Sanfcreet, with no 
other change than fuch as may be obferved in 
the numerous .vernacular dialeds of India j 
that very many Perfian imperatives are the- 
roots of Sanfcreet verbs; and that even the 
moods and ienfes of the Perfian verb-fubftan- 
ti.ve, which is the model of all- the reft, are 
deducible from Sanfcreet by an eafy and clear 
analogy.”* The prefident farther adds, to¬ 
wards the clofe of this difiertation, that the 

* Afiatic Refearches, vol, ii. p, 5.1, 

, language 
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language of the firft Perfian empire, which he 
proves to have been Cuthite, and the latter 
governed by Cuthite princes, of whom Belus 
was the head, and the hiftory of all of 
whom was carried, with the colonies migra¬ 
ting eaftward, to India, was the mother of 
the Sanfcreet, and confequently of the Zend 
and Parji, as well as of Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic 5 that the language of the Affyrians 
was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi } and 
that the primary Tartarian language, alfo, 
had been current in the fame empire.* 
This having been the cafe, and the fact 
being proved from an authority fo high and 
indifputable, can we wonder that the hiftory 
of the ancient world, in the early pofLdilu- 
vjan ages, as detailed by Mofes, ftiould be fo well 
known to the ancient Brahmins, who ufed, 
both in fpeaking and writing, the fame lan¬ 
guage with the patriarchs, and in their facred 
books treafured up all the traditional dogmas 
and fublime theology of the Noachidae. The 
allegorizing fpirit of their defcendants has, 
indeed, obfcured its brightnefs and defiled 
its purity; but, tear off the mythologic veil, 


• AfiaticRefearchcs,: vol, ii. page64, 
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and the Hebrew and Indian legiflators are the 
fame. 

On attentively contemplating the chara&ers 
and fymbolic figures on the ruins of Iftakar, 
or Perfepolis, the prefident was enabled to fix 
with precifion on the age of that mafly 
ftrudlure; for, had it. been eredted while the 
Hindoo dynafty in queftion, called by him 
Mahab'adiaa and Mahabelian, fate on the 
throne of Perfia, it would undoubtedly have 
been decorated with the fymbols of the 
Hindoo mythology, and with figures refem- 
bling thofe at Salfette and Elephantaj where¬ 
as thofe figures have reference folely to the 
Sabian fuperftition, or worlhip of. the fun 
and planets. Confequently they muft have 
been fabricated in a period after the migration 
of the Brahmins from Perfia, and when its 
intricate mythology had been purged of its im¬ 
purities by Zoroafter, who fubftituted in its 
dead the Ample adoration of the folar orb and 
fire as the pureft fymbol of the Deity. The 
palace and temple of Iftakar, therefore, cannot 
be older than about 500 years before Chiifi: j 
and, with refpedt to the infcriptions engraved 
on them, he is not of opinion that they are 
in reality alphabetical letters, but a fecret and 
facerdotal 
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facerdotal chara&er, which could only^SI^^J 
ciphered by the priefts themfelves/ Among 
thofe ruins, however, may be plainly traced a 
few of the fquare Chaldaic letters to which 
he had alluded before, as refembling the old 
Devanagari, before the latter were inclofed, 
as they are now feen in India, "in angular 
frames. 

The relation of the old Perlian with the 
Indian language being thus clearly proved, 
and the characters at Canarah having been af- 
ferted, by the firft linguift of any age, to be 
compounded of the Nagari and Ethiopic, he 
proceeds to detail his fentiments on the con¬ 
nection exifting between the languages of 
two countries fo remote as India and Ethio¬ 
pia j he aflerts, that the written Abyffinian. 
language, which we call Ethiopic, is a di¬ 
aled: of old Chaldean, and lifter of. Arabic 
and Hebrew, known with certainty to be 
fo, not only from the great multitude of 
identical words, but (what is a far ftronger 
proof) from the fimilar grammatical ar¬ 
rangement of the feveral idioms. It is 
written, like all the Indian characters, 
from the left hand to the right, and 
the vowels are annexed, as in Devana¬ 
gari, 
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gari, to the confonants; with which they 
form a fyllabic fyftem extremely clear and 
convenient, but difpofed in a lefs artificial 
order than the fyflem of letters now exhibited 
in' the Sanfcreet grammars; whence he concei¬ 
ved it may juftly be inferred, that the order 
Contrived by Panini or his difciples is com¬ 
paratively modern; and he entertained no 
doubt, from a curfory examination of many 
old infcriptions on pillars and in caves, which 
had been fent to him from all parts of India, 
that the Nagari and Ethiopian letters had 
at firft a fimilar form. 

On this fubjed it is impoffible to omit, 
though before partially cited, the additional 
evidence of Mr. Halhed, who, in the preface to 
his Grammar of the Hindoftani Language, af- 
ferts the Sanfcreet, or ancient language of India, 
generally fpoken before the invafion of Alex 
ander, to be a language of the mold venerable 
and profound antiquity; the grand fource as 
well as facred repofitory of Indian literature, 
and the parent of almofl: every dialed, from 
the Perfian Gulph to the. China Sea. He is 
of opinion, that the Sanfcreet was, in an¬ 
cient periods, current not only over all 
India, confidered in its larged extent, but. 


over 
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Over all the Oriental world, and that 
traces of its original and general diffufion may 
Hill be difcovered in almoft every region of 
Afia. He was aflonifhed to find “ the fimili- 
tude of Sanfcreet words with thofe of Perfian 
and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek; 
and that not in technical and metaphorical 
terms, which the mutuation of refined arts 
and improved manners might have occa- 
, fionally introduced, but . in the ground-work 
of language, in monofyllables, in the names 
of numbers, and the appellations of fuch things 
as would be firft difcriminated on the imme¬ 
diate dawn of civilization. The refemblance 
which may be obferved in the characters on 
the medals and fignets of various diftriCts 
of Afia, the light which they reciprocally re¬ 
flect upon each other, and the general ana¬ 
logy which they all bear to the fame grand 
prototype, afford another ample field for cu- 
riofity. The coins of Aflam, Nepaul, Cafh- 
meere, and many other kingdoms, are all 
ftamped with Sanfcreet characters, and moftly 
contain allufions to the old Sanfcreet mytho¬ 
logy. The fame conformity I have obferved 
on the impredion of feals from Bootan and 
Thibet. A collateral inference may likewife 
Vol. VII. P be 
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be deduced from the peculiar arrangement of 
the Sanfcreet alphabet, fo very different from 
that of any other quarter of the world. 
This extraordinary mode of combination flail 
exifts in the greateft part of the Eaft, from 
the Indus to Pegu, in dialedts now appa¬ 
rently unconnected, and in charadters com¬ 
pletely diflimilar ; and it affords a forcible ar¬ 
gument that they are all derived from the fame 
fource. Another field for fpeculation pre- 
fents itfelf in the names of perfons and 
places, of titles and dignities, which are 
open to general notice, and in which, to the 
farthefl: limits of Afia, may be found mani- 
fefl: traces of the Sanfcreet.”* 

Thus, deduced from various fources, and 
-flowing through various channels, the ftream 
of argument carries us back to the central 
point whence we originally fet out; that of a 
primeval language , univerfally prevalent ,a- 
mong the early branches of the family of 
Noah, and diffufed with the firft colonies 
through the habitable world; but, in the 
courfe of ages, as new events arofe, as new 
governments were formed, and as new ideas 

* Halhed’s Grammar of the Bengal Language, p, 3, 

poured 
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poured in upon them, undergoing fuch ma¬ 
terial alterations and modifications, as fcarcely 
to leave any veftige of its origin remaining, 
except the radices of fome principal words 
in every dialed of it, by which the relation of 
the feeondary to its primary tongue may be 
faintly recognized* 

I have hitherto attended folely to alpha¬ 
betic writing; to letters as the fymbols of 
found, not to thofe of the hieroglyphic 
kind, which are properly the fymbols of 
ideas and objects. The latter appear to 
have no connection with the Indian alphabet, 
■whatever they may have with that of the 
old Egyptians or. that of the prefent Chinefe; 
the only people, befides the Japanefe and 
Mexicans, who now make ufe of fo compli¬ 
cated a fyftem of conveying their ideas and 
perpetuating their fentiments. On the con-, 
fideration, therefore, of that particular clals 
of alphabet, there is no occafion that I (hould 
enter in any detail, yet, upon this fubjeft, 
I cannot avoid remarking, that, if the hiero¬ 
glyphic and fymbolic character, ufed by the 
Chinefe, be no proof of their defcent from 
the Egyptians, upon which ground M. de 
Guignes founded his arguments for fuch 
P 2 defcent, 
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defcent, by the fame line of reafoning, the 
fyftem of the Brahmins, adopted by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones himfelf, who infills upon their 
having originally fprung from a Hindoo 
flock, is, ^-I fpeak with refpetlful fubmif- 
fion to his genius and learning, — very con- 
fiderably weakened,' if not wholly fubverted j 
for, is it poiTible, that, during the gradual mi¬ 
gration of their tribes eallward, and at that 
early period, when the Sanfcreet fiourifhed in 
its full vigour, that they fhould have loll all 
remembrance of their native tongue, either the 
vulgar Sanfcreet dialect, or the elegant and po- 
lilhed Devanagari 5 and fiiould have adopted, 
in the room of an alphabet already elabo¬ 
rately formed, and juftly dillinguilhed for its 
comprehenfive utility, its refined correCtnefs, 
and the .beauty of its arrangement, a 
vague and prolix fyftem of fymbolic cha¬ 
racters compofed of the forms or detached 
parts , of the forms of animals and objeCts, 
inconceivably intricate in their combinations, 
and infinitely diverfified in their number and 
fignificatioh ? I am aware that the fancy of 
fome learned men has endeavoured to fix a 
hieroglyphic flamp on many letters of the 
Hebrew, Arabian, and other Eaftern alpha¬ 
bets j 
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bets; as, for inftance, that in the Aleph, 
which fignifies an ox in Phoenician, is repre¬ 
fen ted "the head of the ox ; the Beth, which, 
in the Hebrew, imports a houfe, the figure 
of fuch houfes as are to this day ufed in 
Paleftine-Syria, the foundation* the wall, 
and the flat roof; Gimel, the camel, whofe 
tall figure, and long and curved neck, the 
form of that letter appears to reprefent; and, 
in the letters of the Arabian alphabet, the 
arms and implements of the tent of the 
ancient Arab-fhepherd, as his drinking-cup, 
his hunting-horn, his battle-axe, &c. all 
which fuggeftions, though probably not 
entirely without fome foundation in truth, 
afford but a weak bafis for the hypothefis 
intended to be erected upon it. 

With refpect to the Chinefe themfelves, 
once fo proudly vaunted as the mafters of 
Afiatic fcience, were it not 'for the high 
refpedt, in every acceptation of the word, 
due from me to the decifion of fo diftin- 
guifhed a character, to whom the hiftory 
and literature of Alia were fo familiarly 
known, I ftiould be inclined, on this fubjeci-, 
ftili to adhere to the fyftem of M. De Pauw, 
who ftrenuoufly contends that the. Chinefe 

' . P 3 ai ' e 
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are the lineal offspring of the ancient Tar* 
tar race, who defcended, in wild clans, from 
the deeps of Irnaus, into the fertile plains of 
this benigner region, and confider the great 
refemblance indanced by himfelf, in the thin 
beards, fma§ eyes, and fiat nofes, of the two 
nations, as evidence nearly incontrovertible. 
Another important objection feems to offer 
itfelf in the total difference of the drudture 
of the two languages of China and India 5 
the former confiding principally of monofylla- 
bles , and that of the Brahmins abounding 
with words of many fyllables, and delighting 
in compound epithets that often run through 
half a page. 

To the preceding general remarks on 
Afiatic languages, I fhall now fubjoin fuch 
particulars, concerning the Sanfcreet alpha¬ 
bet and language, as may be fufiicient 
to afford the reader a proper, conception of 
them without entering into the wearifome 
and difgufting minutenefs of a grammatical 
difquifition. The term Sanfcreet, according 
to Mr. Wilkins, is compounded of the pre- 
pofition Jan, fignifying completion, and 
Jkrita, finifhed. It means, therefore, a lan¬ 
guage exquifiteiy refined and polidied: but 

this 
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this rauft have been the effedt of the un¬ 
wearied diligence, and predilection for their 
native tongue, of the Brahmins; for, it 
could not have been fo in the firft inltance, 
when it bore a near refemblance to the 
fquare unadorned Chaldaic character. It is 
alfo, we have obferved, a very compound 
language, and delights in polyfyllables. 

The moft ancient Phoenician letters, in¬ 
troduced into Greece by Cadmus, were but 
iixteen in number; about the period of 
the Trojan war, four more letters were 
added by Palamedes; and, many years after, 
Simonides, by adding four others, completed 
the Greek alphabet. The amount of the 
Egyptian alphabet, according to Plutarch, 
was twenty-five; and that of the Hebrew is 
twenty-two. But the Sanfcreet alphabet 
apparently exceeds, in the number of its let¬ 
ters, all that ever were formed, confiding of 
no lefs than fifty. Of thefe, thirty-four are 
confonants, and the remaining fixteen are 
vowels. The Brahmins glory in this un¬ 
common copioufnefs of the Sanfcreet alpha¬ 
bet; but, after all, there is no folidreafon for 
this triumph : of their numerous confonants 
nearly one half are faid to carry combined 
P 4 founds. 
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founds, and fix of their vowels are merely the 
correfpondent long ones to as many that are 
Ihort; which reduces it nearly to a level with 
the other alphabets of the ancient world. 
Copious and nervous as the Sanfcreet is al¬ 
lowed to be, the ftyle of the beft authors is 
ftill extremely concife, fometimes even to ob- 
fcurity j hence the innumerable faftras and 
commentaries on all their facred and fcien- 
tific books 5 and hence, it may juftly be 
added, the unbounded influence of the Brah¬ 
mins, who explain them as they pleafe to 
their ignorant, but devoted, followers. 

The four Vedas, it is well known, are 
the.great ftoje-houfe of Sanfcreet learning. 
They are faid originally to have been but three 
in number, the fourth being fuppofed to 
have been compofed in a period many cen¬ 
turies later than the other three. The argu¬ 
ment advanced on this fubjedl, in the 
Afiatic Refearches, is two-fold. ' The firfl 
arifes from the very Angular circumftance of 
only three Vedas having been mentioned in 
the moft ancient and venerable of the Hin¬ 
doo writers; and the names of thofe three 
Vedas occur in their proper order in the com¬ 
pound-word Rigyajujha?m } that is to fay, the 
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Reig Veda, the Taj up Veda, and the Saman 
Veda. The fecond argument is drawn from 
the manifeft difference in the ftyle between 
the fourth, or Atbarvan Veda, and the three 
before named. That of the latter is now 
grown fo obfolete as hardly to be intelligible 
to the Brahmins of Benares, and to appear 
aim oft a different dialect of the Sanfcreet, 
while that of the former is comparatively 
modern, and may be ealily read, even by a 
learner of that facred language, without the 
aid of a dictionary.*' 

The date of thefe venerable books goes fo 
far back into antiquity, and that date is fo 
well authenticated, that, with every refpectful 
deference to the opinions of thofe worthy and 
pious writers' who contend that alphabetic 
letters originated with Mofes, when he re¬ 
ceived from God the Table of the Decalogue, I 
am unable to fubfcribe to that opinion, though 
I moft readily adrhit the language, in which 
that decalogue was written, to have been the 
oldeft in the world, and probably imparted 
to man by infpiration, but at a much earlier 
period, I am bound faithfully to reprefent, 

? Afiatic Refearches, vol.i. p.346, 347. 

fo 
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fo far as yet unfolded, the Hindoo fciences; 
and, on this fubjeft, I muft fortify myfelf 
with the obfervation of Sir William Jones, 
whom nobody will accufe, any more than, I 
truft, myfelf, of intended difrefpedt to the 
high chara&er and fundtions of the Hebrew 
legiflator, but who has declared it to be 
his firm belief, arifing from both internal 
and external evidence, that the three prior 
Vedas are above three thoufand years old 
and, to the Yajush Veda, in particular, he 
afligns the poffible sera of 1580 years before 
the birth of Chrift, which is nine years 
prior to the birth of Mofes, and ninety before 
Mofes departed from Egypt with the Ifrael- 
ites.-f The firft promulgation of the In- 
flitutes of Menu, he thinks, was coeval 
with the fir ft monarchies eftablifhed in Egypt 
or Afia; and he remarks a ftrong refem- 
blance of them, in point of ftyle and gram¬ 
matical conftrudion, with the Vedas- them- 
felves. I fliall not enter farther into the. 
queftion, but leave every man to form his 

* On the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiac, in Afiaric Refearches, 
' vol. iii. 289. 

f Ibid, vol. v. p. 4, 
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own opinion on the fubject; and proceed to 
the confideration of what, by the induftry 
of our learned countrymen, has been gleaned 
from thofe precious fragments of ancient 
Indian literature. 


HAYING 
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Having already, in various parts of thefe 
volumes and the Indian hiftory, treated con¬ 
cerning many of the arts and fciences an¬ 
ciently mod: cultivated in Hindoftan j in par¬ 
ticular their ftyle of architecture, when 
difcourfing on the pagodas j their Ikill in 
sculpture, when examining the figures of 
Elephanta ; having given, the entire hiftory of 
their progrefs in navigation, in an exprefs 
diflertation on that fubjed, fo interefting to 
Britons, in the 6th volume of thefe Antiqui¬ 
ties 5 having,, alfo, in the Commercial Difler¬ 
tation, confidered their manufactures, and 
the arts more immediately connedled with the 
beautiful produdtions of the Indian loomj I 
conceive my duty to'the public, on this 
point, already in a great degree fulfilled, 
Their literature and fciences open an im- 
menfe field for difcuffion, and materials for 
the full inveftigation of them are ftill among 
the Indian dejideraia. I, requefl:, therefore, 

'in 
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in a particular manner, the exertion of the 
reader’s candour in perilling the following 
Differtation, as the mine of Sanfcreet litera¬ 
ture has been hitherto but little explored; 
though I rejoice to hear there are riling in 
India many able and willing candidates for 
that arduous employ. 


GENERAL PHYSICS, 

In all retrofpedts upon Indian fcience and 
hiftory, it will be obferved that an uncom¬ 
mon degree of natural hiftory is blended with 
it; and, in faff, their mythology is a com¬ 
pound of phyfics and metaphyfics. Exten- 
ftve, therefore, as have already been our dif- 
quilitions on that mythology, occalional refe¬ 
rences to it can with difficulty be avoided, be- 
caufe, in faff, there is fcarcely an art or 
fcience which has not its refpeftive numen 
preliding over it, who is fuppofed to diredt 
the labours of the artift and the refearches of 
the fcholar. Even their theological fpecu- 
lations are, in a great degree, founded upon 
what they obferved palling in the phyficai 
world. - They faw a diredt tendency in nature 
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to diffolution j they therefore fabricated a de* 
Jlroying deity j but, as they alfo obferved a 
power in nature capable of counteracting 
that tendency, the fame fertile imagination, 
in confequence, conceived a preferring deity , 
his enemy and antagonift. Hence, probably, 
the true fource of that rooted enmity im- 
memorially fuhlifting between the followers 
of Veelhnu and Seeva, Every element is, 
in faCt, a perfonified Godf the minerals of 
the earth, and the corals of the ocean, have 
their guardian genii; and a fubtle fpirit per¬ 
vades and prefides over even the humbleft 
tribes of vegetation. 

Much as hath already been faid on the fuh- 
je£t, yet, as it is ever a prominent objeCh in 
Oriental literary refearch, I commence my 
inquiries with renewed inveftigations and 
fummary retrofped upon their fyftem of 

A STR O N O M Y. 

I have ventured, in various parts of the 
two works before the public, to give a date 
to the Brahmin fyftem of Aftronamy nearly 
coeval with the flood j becaufe, in whatever 

ab- 
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ab-original country their anceftors were fet¬ 
tled, whether in Chaldaea or Iran, that fci- 
ence was abfolutely.neceffary to a race of men 
who feem, from the earlieft times, in a pecu¬ 
liar manner to have devoted themfelves to 
agricultural concerns; to a race not <c fleflied 
in blood,” or wandering wild over immenfe 
deferts, like the favage tribes of Scythia, but 
who, from their origin, feem to have affo- 
ciated in affectionate tribes, and been united 
by the ftricteft bonds of domeftic intercourfe j 
a race who, for the mod part, exift entirely 
upon the grains and fruits which the cultiva¬ 
ted earth abundantly produces, and therefore , 
muft of confequence be luppofed intimately 
acquainted with the times and feafons, the re- 
fult of aftronomical obfervation, moft proper 
for that cultivation. I confidered that fyftem 
as containing a confiderable proportion of 
ante-diluvian aftronomy, concerning which, 
though all that can be advanced muft be al¬ 
lowed to be nothing better than ingenious con¬ 
jecture, yet, fince the Indian nation feem al¬ 
ways to have adhered fo clofely together as 
a people, and fince Budha is faid to have 
married Ila, Noah’s daughter, it is moft 
probable, that, among them, the remains of 

the 
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the ante-diluvian fciences flouriflied in a. more 
perfed degree than among the other widely* 
difperfed branches of his family. 

I have-alfo ftrenuoufly contended for the 
exigence of an older fphere, containing cer¬ 
tain obfolete afterifms at prefent not to be 
found in the catalogue of modern conftel- 
lations, as the Phaltena, the wandering moth 
of night -, the Succoth Benoth, or hen and 
chickens-, the Oblation, and others, alluded to 
by Mr. Coftard in his Chaldsean Aftrono- 
my.* 

The devotion of the Indians to this favou¬ 
rite fcience, in the earlieft periods, is farther 
proved by its intimate connexion with the 
hiftorv of their moil: ancient fovereigns, who 
feem all to have been a kind of planetary 
deities - and the reign of the king and the 
revolution of the orb, as has often been be¬ 
fore obferved in thefe pages, to have been 
perpetually confounded in their wild mytho¬ 
logical records. Hence I was induced to 
confider the fphere itfelf. as formed by the 
united wifdom of the Patriarchs, exhibiting 
to us a rich volume of hieroglyphics, (the 

* Coftard on the Chaldean Aftronomy, p. 6 f. 
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only mode of defignating obje&s -and ideas in 
thofe remote asras,) having an immediate al- 
lufion to the characters and events of the 
greateft importance to mankind ; and confe- 
quently in a high degree illuftrative of the 
hi dory of man in the infancy of human go¬ 
vernment, Aftronomy, indeed, could icarceiy 
fail of flourifhing in the higheft vigour during 
the remoteft periods in India as well as 
throughout all Afia, in confequence of the 
decided patronage afforded that fcience by 
Eaftern fovereigns. From the foundation of 
their refpeCtive empires, the kings of Chal- 
dasa and India cherifhed and entertained in 
their palaces the wife men and philofophers 
of their realms; and it muft be owned, in 
return, that aftrcnomical priefts have in all 
ages been found too fufceptible of royal fa¬ 
vour, and have been but too grateful in re¬ 
paying their kindnefs, by flattering them 
with titles and honours more than mor¬ 
tal. 

With refpeCt to the ancient Indian aftrono¬ 
my, it is a vaft fyftem of cycles afeending by 
no very regular gradations from their Sook- 
la-Paksha and Creeshna-Paksha, or the 
dark and bright halves of the moon’s orb ; 

Vol.VII. that 
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that is' to* fay, in plain Englilh, a fortnight, 
to millions of revolving years, lunar and To¬ 
lar, infinitely diverfified, and alternately cal¬ 
culated by the rules of terreftrial and celeftial 
computation. It is an endlefs labyrinth, to 
which the Brahmins themfelves, from the 
lapfe of time and the decay of fcience among 
them, feem at prefent.to poffefs but a very 
uncertain clue $ but, through which, as au-t 
then tic information has hitherto arrived in 
Europe, we have already in great part toiled 
in the firft volume of Indian hiftory. 

Whofoever will caft his eye upon a Hin¬ 
doo facred calendar will perceive a molt de- 
cifive proof, how inceflantly, in the moft an- 
dent periods, the Brahmin priefts muft have 
watched the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
All the long train of falls and feftivals ri¬ 
gidly preferibed that fuperftitious nation, in 
the Vedas and other facred books, is regula¬ 
ted by the pofition of particular planets in 
the heavens, and ..the confequent benevolent 
or malignant afpe&s imputed to them by the 
mad votaries of alirological fcience, which 
then held in chains the wifell and moll vir¬ 
tuous, of mankind. 


It 
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It will be alfo remembered, that the obli¬ 
gation to obferve thefe rigid falls and thefe 
ever-returning fellivals was of no flight na¬ 
ture. The tremendous fuperftitioii that 
enjoined them on the timid Indian was 
implanted in his inmolt foul, or rather 
was inwoven. with his very conftitution, 
engrolfes the earlieil habits of his life, and 
continues its influence over his Iateil. For 
even the moll cafual omiliion of the mi¬ 
nutiae of that holy ritual, he hears the 
thunder of Seeva rolling to .overwhelm himj 
or, what is not lels dreaded than the 
wrath of heaven, he fees hlmfelf reduced to 
the forlorn condition of a Chandelah, or 
outcaft, to whom the elements themfelves are 
holtile, and for whom neither heaven nor 
earth have any place of fafety or repofe* 
The baneful effedls of this entire devotion 
of the Hindoos to the ceremonious injunc¬ 
tions of their religion are often; recorded in 
the page of their hiftory. Undertakings of 
the higheil national importance have been 
abandoned, for fame idle punctilio of this 
kind, at the inllant when fuccels feemed in^- 
dubitablej and the Mahotiimedan generals 
taking advantage of . fome, to them aufpi- 
Q a- eious, 
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cions, (lay, when the Hindoo religion forbids 
the ufe of arms, have marched unrefilled into 
their molt wealthy and belt fortified cities. 
TSonnerat, in particular, expreffly afferts ^ this 
fact concerning the A'idu Pooja, or feajl of 
arms , which falls in Obtober, and is holden 
To facred, that, on the day of its celebration, 
the Hindoo will not take- up arms to defend 
himfelf. He adds, that the general of the 
Soobah of the Deccan, Who befieged Gingy, 
chofe that day for the aflault, being perfuadecl 
the garrifon would not defend the place on 
that day, and he actually entered the garrifon 
without meeting the leaft refinance.* 

We have Teen in Vol. VI. in what very 
remote periods the Indians' had navigated the 
great ocean, fince, in the “ Inftitutes of 
Menu,” written twelve hundred years before 
Chrift, provifion is made for lolies incurred 
by adventures at fea ; arid the circumfirance 
©f its being thus particularly mentioned, in 
a part of the grand legiflative code, proves 
the antiquity of the commerce as' well as the 
danger attending it. Now it is impoffible for 
navigation to be carried oni to any extend 

* Sonuerat’s Voyages, vol.L p. 155, Calcutta edition. 

without 
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without a knowledge of astronomical fc-ience. 
A correct knowledge of the pofition in the 
heavens of certain liars, uncommonly bril¬ 
liant, with refpect to the earth, was abfolute- 
!y neceffary to the mariner in directing the 
courfe of his veffel over the. tracklefs ocean,; 
whether to the Ihores of Egypt or Arabia, 
which countries, by the aid of the monfoons, 
they feem immemorially to have vifited 'the 
former, for the purpofe of vending, to that 
luxurious, people the rich commodities of 
India; the latter, for thofe coftly fpices and 
aromatics which were foreign to their own 
delicious climate. - 

In farther proof of their early proficiency 
in aftronomy, or rather that many interefling 
branches of that fcience originated, among 
them, may be urged, what has already 
been intimated in the firft volume of the 
Indian hiftoiy, tfie circumflance of their 
being in poffeffion of a table of lunar 
mansions, in number twenty*eight, a mode 
of dividing the heavens unknown to the 
Greeks, and which, therefore, could not be 
borrowed from them. All the names of the 
afterifms, and all books on this fubje£l, 
are written in pure Sanfcreet, and confe-. 

Q 3 quently 
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quently jnufl: have been long anterior to the' 
age of Alexander, when its purity had de¬ 
clined. Their mode of defignating thefe 
lunar manfions is by obje&s and animals per¬ 
fectly novel and original, and in the Hindoo 
ftyle; Indian conques, iaffron, tabors, heads 
of antelopes, gems, pearls, &<?. The pla¬ 
nets in their fyftem, we have feen, are all 
perfonified, and invefted with appropriate 
drelTes and fymbols, and are reprefented ri¬ 
ding on animals, charafteriftic of their How 
or rapid revolution in the heavens. Thus, 
it has been obferved, the Sun is mounted on 
a lion, to mark the ardour and fiercenefs of 
his beam; the Moon on an antelope, to de-> 
note the rapidity of her progrefs; Mercury 
on a hawk, a bird whofe foaring wing ex¬ 
plores the higheft region of aether, while its 
undazzled eye gazes ftedfaftly on the orb of 
day, fhining in meridian fpldidonr; Mars, 
armed with a fabre, is borne on a war-rhorfe 
through the heavens; Venus, the radiant 
harbinger as well of the opening as of the 
clofing day, is mounted on a camel, an ani¬ 
mal patient and indefatigable, that purfues 
his unwearied journey over tracklefs deferts 
and burning fands, early and late, before the 

fun 
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fun rifes, and after it has declined; Jupiter 
rides on a boar, a flow and fluggifh- animal* 
the emblem of his tedious revolution; and 
Saturn meafures round the, circumference of 
his vaft orbit: exalted on the back of a heavy 
unwieldy'elephant. But of Saturn, or Sant, 
as in the old Sanfcreet books he is denomina¬ 
ted, there occurs in that fyftem a very curious 
circumftance not mentioned before, and- 
which deferves the marked attention of the 
aftronomical ftudent, 

Sani has already been defcribed, from San¬ 
fcreet authorities, as a malignant planet, and 
he is metaphorically reprefented as the Jloxa- 
moving child of Surya , the Sun, The Indians 
entertain dreadful apprehen lions concerning 
him, and offer to him conciliatory prayers.. 
He is depided of a blue colour; he has four 
arms; he is mounted upon a raven; and is 
furrpunded by two ferpents, whofe inter¬ 
twining bodies form a circle round him.* 

I have already intimated in a former vo¬ 
lume, that the circle formed around Sani, by 
the intertwining ferpents, was probably in¬ 
tended to denote his ring. I have fince had 

* Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 63. 

Q 4 the 
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the figure engraved for the reader’s infpection 
and detifion. It is impoflible to afcertain the 
exa£t age of the piflured image in the pa¬ 
goda from which the portrait was taken; but 
probably both are of a very remote age; for, 
the Indian pagodas are not fabrications of 
yefterday, nor in their conceptions and de- 
figns are they given to frequent viciflitude. 
Now, if Sani were thus designated in very, 
ancient periods, the fa'dl proves that they 
mud, by what means can fcarcely be con¬ 
jectured, have difcovered the phenomenon of 
his -ring } for, what befides could that fer- 
pentile oval, enclofmg the body of Sani, be 
intended to reprefent? That phenomenon, 
however, was not known in Europe till 
about the year 162&, When Galileo, with the 
firft perfedt telefcope, difcovered what he 
conceived to be two liars at the extreme 
parts of the planet; but which, in reality, 
proved to be the ansje of that ring, the ac¬ 
tual evidence of which was afterwards de- 
monlirated by Huygehs and fiicceeding aftro- 
riothers. The circtftri {trance is not the lead: 
wonderful of tliofe that occur in the dif- 
cuflion of Indian antiquities and literature. 
I have -dated the fadt, and engraved the 
image, 
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image ;-I leave to abler judges the talk of de~ 
cifion. W ' 

There is nd oceafion, however, to trouble 
the reader with farther conjectures on the 
high proficiency in afironoray of the ancient 
Brahmins, fmce indubitable proofs of their 
rapid advance in that fcience are to be found 
in the molt ancient pagodas of Hindoftan, 
all placed with fuch agronomical precifion, as 
with their four fidcs conftantly to face the 
four cardinal points. Thefe were examined 
arid found to be exadtty thus fituated by M. 
Gentil; and in this circumftance they refera¬ 
ble the pyramids of Egypt, probably the 
work of the fame artificers} for, a variety- 
of facts tends to ftrengthen the hypothefis, 
that Egypt} or Mifra-fiban, was colonized by 
the firft Indians. On the roofs too and walls 
pf many of thefe pagodas are deeply engraved 
the zodiacal afterifms. Various lets of their 
aftronomical tables, of a very ancient date, 
imported into Europe by learned foreigners, 
have been deliberately inveftigated, and proved 
to give the true afpect of the heavens, and 
pofition of the ftars, .about the period they 
were formed. The tables of 'Tirvalore , in 
particular, brought to Europe and published 
■ ' by. 
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by M. Geiiiil, merit the moft attentive con, 
fideratiorll For, the grand conjunction 
which thofe tables tend direCtly to'eftablifli, 
of all the planets, except Venus, in the firft 
degree of Mesha, or Aries, with which their 
celebrated sera of the Cali Yug commenced, 
has been found, upon the calculation of the 
ableft aftronomers of Europe, to be true, 
with the addition of an eclipfe of the moon, 
from which their agronomical time is dated.* 
On an actual retrofpe&ive furvey of the hea¬ 
vens, it appears that Jupiter and Mercury 
were then in the fame degree of the ecliptic ; 
that Mars was diftant about eight degrees, 
and Saturn feventeen; and it refults from 
that furvey, that, at the time of the date 
given by the Brahmins to the commence¬ 
ment of the Cali Yug, they faw thofe pla¬ 
nets fucceffively aifengage themfelves from > 
the rays of the fun. ■ This is the reprefenta- 
tion of M. Baiily, that profound and accu¬ 
rate, though, in points of theology, fcepticak 
aftronomer; confirmed, in every inftance, by 
the ftill more elaborate calculations of the 

* Le Gentil, Voy. tom. i. p. 133. Bailly’s Aftronomie Ind. 
P .uo. 
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learned Mr. Playfair, profeflor of aftronomy 
at Edinburgh. While the romantiiUmd ex¬ 
travagant boafts of the Brahmin chronologers, 
in refpe& to the epoch of creation, remained 
un refuted, I befit at ed to admit this decifxon 
of M. Bailiy as valid evidence; but the na¬ 
ture of their wild chimeras in aftronomy 
having been fince frequently explained in the 
Afiatic Refearches, and it being now well un- 
derftood by what kind of years their calcula¬ 
tions were regulated, I am willing to give 
every due credit to the laborious and learned 
refearches of that profound aftronomer, fa- 
crificed to the guillotine by his perfidious 
countrymen. It is a circumftance not lefs 
aftonifhing, than this its early maturity in 
Hindoftan, that fo little genuine aftronomy 
. fliould at this day flourilh in that degene¬ 
rate country ; and that the modem race of 
Brahmins ihould regulate their aftronomicai 
ftudies by the rules , without knowing the 
principles, that guided their anceftors in cul¬ 
tivating this fublime branch of ancient li¬ 
terature.^ 

* See Mr. Playfair on the Brahmin Aftronomy, in Philofoph. 
Tranfaft. Edinburgh, vo!. ii. p. 136. 
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The epoch of this celebrated aera of the. 
Cali Ydfl which, according to M. Bailly, 
anfwers to midnight between the 17th and 
18th of February of the year 3102 before 
Chrift, thus fcientifically adjufted by learned 
Europeans, may be admitted, becaufe with¬ 
in the limits of the chronology of the facred 
books that ought to regulate our belief in 
thefe matters; for, the firft of February, 
1790, exactly correfponded to the year 4891 
of the Hindoo period of the Cali Yug; con- 
fequently above a tpoufand years within the 
Mofaic tera of the world. But there is no 
neceffity for our allowing a fimilar latitude to 
wild Speculations in that fcience which di¬ 
rectly militate againit it; and this is evidently 
the cafe when thefe tables refer us to obfer- 
V.ations pretended to be made when, ac¬ 
cording to them, the foiar year confifted of 
365 days, fix hours, twelve minutes, and 
thirty feconds. In the time of Hipparchus, 
near two thoufand years ago, that year was 
computed at 365 days, five hours, forty-five 
minutes, and twelve leconds. From Hip- 
parehas, to the age of Ptolemy, the altera¬ 
tion in the length of the year was noted by 
the latter aftronomer; and, from Ptolemy to 

our 
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*our own, the deereafe has been ftill more 
regularly obferved. By European# aftrono- 
mers of the prefent day, it is reckoned at 
365 days, five hours, forty-eight minutes* 
and fifty-five feconds. “ Hence it would 
appear, (fays an ingenious modern writer,) 
that there is a gradual deereafe in the length 
of the year ; and, if thefe calculations can 
be relied upon,” which they certainly cannot, 
“ we muft conclude that the earth approach¬ 
es the fun; that its revolution is thereby 
Shortened; and that the tables of the Brah¬ 
mins, or at leaft the obfervations that fixed 
the length of their year, muft have been 
made 7300 years ago.”* Retrogreffive cal¬ 
culations have been probably made to fait 
that diftant period, but certainly not actual 
obfervations; fince it afeends far beyond even 
the Septuagint date of the creation, which, 
as the moft extended, I fet out with adopt¬ 
ing; and the poflibility of the advantage of 
the fcientific exertions of the ante-diluvians; 
which, to obviate the objections of the feep- 
tical philofopher, I have ever been willing in 
a certain degree to admit of, in the exten- 

* -Skstches tf :h;.Hindoos.,-p. 216, ift edition. . 
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five furvev taken, in thefe volumes, of the 
literature-of their earlieft poft-diluvian de- 
fcendants. 

While I am bold to affirm that thefe are 
the cmmeras of aftronomers, I will not 
fhrink from my duty as the hiftorian of 
the literature of India,. by prefenting the 
reader with an account of fome adtual ob- 
fervations, made in the moll: remote seras, 
that can fcarcely fail of exciting, aftonifii- 
ment, and may ftrike fome prejudiced minds 
with difguft, as if on this fubjeft, not 
Jefs than the date of alphabetic writing 
in India, I was determined to oppofe all 
eftablilhed opinions concerning the origin 
. and the progrefiive advance of fcience in 
the Eaftj but, magna eft veritas , et prceva- 
. kbit The evidence is of high authority, 
and deferves every credit j and let it be re¬ 
membered that we are difcuffing the lite¬ 
rature of one of the higheft and moft il« 
luftrious branches of the family of the fa¬ 
ther of the renovated world. 

Palling by the age of Greek fable, Atlas, 
Chiron, and Mufssus, the mere offspring of 
imagination, the oldeft authenticated Greek 
obfervations of the heavens extend no farther 
. ...back- 
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s back than the age of Thales, about 600 years 
before Chrift; and thefe may be Well fup- 
pofed, in that infancy of the fcience, ex¬ 
tremely rude. Inftruded in Egypt, that 
prince of philofophers taught the Greeks 
the true time of the equinox and the ex- 
a£t length of the tropical year. Anaximan¬ 
der flourifhed about fifty years afterwards, 
and is faid to have firft made that important 
difcovery, the obliquity op the ecliptic. 
But all this extent of fcience muft have been 
well known to the Brahmins at leaft 600 years 
before; for, the Indian annals, made with the 
requifite precifion, record an adual obferva- 
tion, that abfolutely fixes the exact places of 
the folftitial points and the equinodial co- 
lures, in the twelfth century before Chrift; 
and it was by this obfervatlon that Sir Wil¬ 
liam, Jones was enabled to fix the age of 
Menu’s Inftitutes to the fame century.'* 

• From a text of Parafara, an ancient In¬ 
dian aftronomer, which records the observa¬ 
tion, it appears, that, between the period 
when he flourifhed, and Varaha, a more re? 

* Sir William Jones in Afsptic Refearches, Vol. ii. p. 393, 
London, quarto edition. ■ ■ ■■■■'• . , 
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cCflt aftronomer, who confirms it, and lived, 
in the year 499 of the Chriftian sera, the 
equinox had gone back 23 0 20'; that is to 
fay, the fouthern folftice, which, in Para- 
fara’stime, was in the middle of Aslesha, a 
lunar manfion, denoting the ftars in the face 
and mane of the Lion; and the northern in 
the firft degree' of Dhanishtha, a lunar 
manfion, meaning the ftars in the arm of 
'Aquarius; was found, in Varaha’s age, to 
be; the former in the firft degree of Carca- 
ta (Cancer), and the latter in the firft of 
Macaka (Capricorn); — in other words, 
about 1680 years had elapfed; and fince, in 
demonftrative proof of ail this. Sir William 
Jones has taken the trouble to prefent us 
both' with the original Sanfcreet text, and an 
exact literal tranllation of that text, not the 
leaft .doubt can be entertained of the truth of 
a ftatement which does fo much honour to 
the learning and induftry of the ancient Hin¬ 
doo race. 

The dodtrine of the feven revolving fpheres 
through which the tranfmigr.ating foul mu.ft 
migrate before it can reach the abode of the 
fupreme Brahme; the circular dance of the 
Brahmins, recorded by Lucian, and called, 

in 
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Jn India, the Raas Jattra, or facred dance, 
imitating the revolution of the planets round 
the fun ; the pofitive afiertion of Sir William 
Jones, that the works of the fage Acharya 
include a fyflem of the univerfe founded on 
the principle of attraSlion , and the central 
pofition of that orhj and, alfo, that the 
names of the planets and zodiacal liars are 
found in the oldelt Indian records;* afford 
abundant proof, that, if the ancient Indians 
were not abfolutely the inventors of aftro- 
nomy, they at lead: had arrived in the earliell 
pofl-diluvian periods at an unexampled point 
of excellence in that wonderful fcience. But 
having, in the firft volume of the hidory, 
when confidering the Indian fphere and zo¬ 
diac; entered very much at large into this 
fubjedt j having fhewn the llriking fimilitude 
between the Chaldasan and Indian aftro- 
nomical fyflem, at lead: in its great out¬ 
lines; and having in fadt demonflrated that 
their fpheres were the fame, with a trifling 
difference only, in the defignation of certain 
of the aflerifms; it is unneceflary for me to 
dwell longer on this head of Indian litera- 

. * Afiatic Refearches, val. i, p. 430. 
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ture. I therefore pafs on to a fubje& very 
deeply connefled with it, and in any ad¬ 
vanced ftate of the fcience abfolutely ne- 
ceifary to it, 


G E O M ETR Y. 


On the commencement of the Geographical 
Diflertatidn,* I liad occafion to obferve that 
the fcience of Geometry was, in all proba¬ 
bility, invented in India. One reafon urged 
by me in fupport of the obfervation, but by 
no means the ftrongeft that may be adduced, 
was the frequent and wide overflowing of the 
great Indian rivers, not only of thofe regions 
where vaft Deltas have been formed at their 
place of ingrefs into the fea, but of thofe in 
the more northern latitudes of Upper Hin- 
doftah, whofe rapid and defolating current, 
ruihing down from the Hindoo Caucafus, 
bore away the boundaries of the land they 
were meant to divide, and confounded the 
property of the natives. The Nile over- 

* See Indian Anticjuitiei, vol. n p, i. 
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-fpreacte Egypt with a gentle and. gradual 
advance of its fertilizing waters, but the ra¬ 
pidity and overwhelming violence of a tor¬ 
rent pouring down from Paropamifus, the 
Gauts, and other high mountains in various 
regions of India, would not. fail to beat 
down and obliterate every barrier which man, 
in the infancy of agriculture, could eredt 
againft its rage; and, as the firft fettlements 
of his race doubtlefs took place in the Higher 
Alia, and neareft the region where the ark 
refted, I confider the long-contefted queftion, 
whether the Indians or the Egyptians were 
the firft inventors of this fcience, to be in 
confequence very much in favour of the for¬ 
mer. But a ftronger and ftill nap re conclufive 
argument, in favour of the latter pofition, 
feems to be the impoflibility of otherwife 
exactly proportioning the rate after which 
every individual zemindar, or land-holder, 
was equally in the moft early and the molt 
recent periods of the Indian empire afteffed, 
and which univerfally depended upon the 
quantity of ground pofieffed and cultivated 
by him. The ancient claffical writers affert, 
that the tax paid to the government in India 
was the fourth part of the produce of the 
R 2 foil; 
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foil; but, upon Sanfcreet authority, near' 1 ’ 
two thoufand years old, I can affert that it 
was at that period, and probably previoufly 
to it, the Jixth part only of that produce ; 
for, to that ; purport* in the Sacontala, does 
the Emperor Duflimanta decifiv|ly exprefs 
himfelf.* Similar accounts, I am aware, may 
be found in Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
concerning the mode of collecting the tribute 
in Egypt f but, throughout this work, both 
Egyptians and Ethiopians are confiaered as an 
emigrated race, originally Indians, and to the 
parent country, therefore, when cuftoms are 
fo ftrikingly fimilar, the honour cf invention 
cannot with juftice be denied. 

As 'the Egyptians had with immenfe la¬ 
bour dug the vaft lake Mmris, and other am¬ 
ple refervoirs for the waters of the retiring 
Nile again!! the period of drought ; fo alfo 
have the. ancient Indians formed, by the 
niceft rules of geometrical proportion, in 
every quarter of their empire that required 
it, fquare '.tanks of prodigious magnitude for 
the fame purpofe. In their ftupendous ef¬ 
forts in architecture particularly, the triangu- 

’* Sacontala, aftv. p. 53. 
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Jar pyramid, the circle, the fquare, and the 
cone, for ever occur in the internal or ex¬ 
ternal parts of their temples. And by what 
means was it poffible for fuch ponderous 
{tones, as, for inftance, thofe that crown the 
fummit of the grand portal of Chillambrum, 
forty feet long, and five' broad, to be raifed 
to the altitude of one hundred and twenty- 
two feet, but by the aid of geometry joined 
to mechanics? From what' other fource has 
it arifen that the amazing coloffal carved 
work and images in Salfette and Elephanta, 
of ftupendous antiquity, are executed ac¬ 
cording to the rules of fuch. juft proportion 
as they are reprefented to be by Mr, Hunter 
and others who have accurately examined 
them? and that fuch lofty columns, richly 
adorned with mythological fculptures, are 
feen elevated to a vaft height in every pro¬ 
vince of Hindoftan ? In refpedt to aftrono- 
my, it was abfolutely necefifary that they 
fliould be poflefled of a very ample portion 
of geometrical {kill to fix fo precifely, as 
they have, the pofition of their pagodas, in 
order that their four Tides Ihould face the 
four cardinal points; pagodas, many of 
them ereded in the remoteft periods of their 
R 3 empire; 
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empires and to form thofe ancient aftrono-,, 
micai tables mentioned abbve which have 
fo highly excited the aftoniftiment of the 
literati of Europe. 

It was long fuppofed that the ten nume¬ 
rical characters of arithmetic were the in¬ 
vention of the Arabians: that nation, how¬ 
ever, only introduced them into Europe, and 
confefs themfelves obliged to the Indians for 
them, among whom they were immemorially 
ufed. A nation, indeed, fo devoted to com¬ 
merce, as the Indians, could not carry on 
their concerns without this aid } and, while 
the polilhed governments of Rome and 
Greece were awkwardly ufing, for the pur- 
pofe of enumeration, the letters of the al¬ 
phabet, this wife and ingenious people, by 
the invention of the figures in queftion, were 
performing, with the utmoft facility, the 
mod: complex calculations. Indeed, their 

adroitnefs in this refpect has often been the 
admiration of foreigners, as a Banyan mer¬ 
chant, by the operation of memory only, and 
without pen or paper, is laid to fum up his 
. accounts with the greateft accuracy; and 
even the vulgar. Indian, with his fingers, 
drawing the fymbols of arithmetic in the 
■ ■/■■■■■■ ■ ' fand, 
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/and, will go, with eafe and celerity, through 
the moft intricate numerical details. The 
art of ready computation was effentially ne- 
ceffary where the property was fo various, 
where the annual revenues both of the So¬ 
vereign and of many individuals among his 
fubjeds were fo immenfe, and where fuch 
accuracy was neceflary with refped to the 
number , weight, and meafure , of the commo¬ 
dities trafficked in. Connected with geome¬ 
try and arithmetic is the invention of the 
balance, a fymbol early exalted to the zodiac 
by the Brahmin aftronomers, and in all like¬ 
lihood alfo the product of the genius of this 
commercial people. The advance of the an¬ 
cient Indians in mechanic fcience of every 
kind muft, for the reafons above-mentioned, 
have been very early and very great; and, in 
fad, like the venerable fabricators of Stone¬ 
henge and Abury, they ieem to have been in 
poffeffion of fome fecrets in that fcience 
which have not been tranfmitted to their 
pofterity. 

The fame fpecies of injuftice that would 
rob them of the honour of inventing the 
decimal fcale, the Indians appear to have 
.differed in regard to Algebra, which, 
R 4 though 
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though long attributed to Arabian inge-v 
nuity, is the undoubted fruit of Indian ge¬ 
nius j for, various treatifes on this ufeful 
fcience, as well as geometry, are alluded to 
in Sir William Jones’s Differtation (the laft 
which he wrote) on the Philofophy of In¬ 
dia and, being in Sanfcreet, they muft ne- 
ceffarily be of an age far anterior to that of 
Archimedes, the great pradlical geometrician 
of Greece. With refpedt to the fubftance of 
thefe treatifes, that is ftiil among the Indian 
dcfiderata; though probably this will not 
long be the cafe, if Mr. Davis fhould fortu¬ 
nately have health and leifure to purfue the 
peculiar line of ftudy which he has chofen for 
his province, and by which he has already 
been enabled fo fuccefsfully to elucidate the 
abftrufe mathematical fcidnces of the Brah¬ 
mins. ;■ . 

The great advance, alfo, which we fhall 
hereafter fee the ancient Indians had made in 
mafic, a fcience in. which founds are exp relied 
by lines or chords accurately divided and ar¬ 
ranged according to geometrical rules, exhibits 
an additional proof of their progrefs in this 

* Afiatic Refearches, vol.iv. p, 17$, .London, quarto edit. 

fpecies 
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.fpecies of neceffary knowledge. But what 
moft of all proves their attachment to this 
fcience, as well as their exalted opinion con¬ 
cerning it, is, that, in their myfterious and 
hieroglyphic theology, they were accuftomed to 
apply the figures and characters ufed in it to 
illuftrate their ideas of the fanCtity and per¬ 
fection of the Deity. They transferred their 
geometrical fpeculations from body to fpirit; 
and, from meafuring terreftrial objects, they 
attempted to define fubjeCts immeafurable, in¬ 
finite, eternal. They compared the Deity to 
a circle, that moft perfeCt and ccmprehenfive 
of all mathematical figures, whofe centre is 
every where but whole circumference is no 
where to be founds and in allufion to the an¬ 
cient doctrine of a certain plurality, which it 
has been demonftrated in preceding pages they 
believed to exift in the divine nature, they de¬ 
signated it by the expreflive fymbol of an equi¬ 
lateral triangle. Hence the winged globes 
that decorate the front of all the Egyptian 
temples, and the triangular columns in me¬ 
morial of their facred triad, at the entrance of 
moft: of the Indian pagodas. 


M EDI- 
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MEDICINE. 

To a .minute inveftigati'on of the peculiar 
virtues and qualities contained in certain 
plants and herbs the old Indians were natu- 
rally incited by the vaft variety and beauty of 
thofe innumerable vegetable productions that 
cover the face of that fertile region. Thefe 
in many places grow up fpontaneoufly j ma¬ 
ny, applied to facred ufes, the minifters of re¬ 
ligion reverently cherifhed j and many the 
hand of traffic diligently cultivated for expor¬ 
tation. Her rich fpices and aromatics of 
every kind, her coltly gums, and fragrant 
nards, of fovereign efficacy in the healing 
art, exceed all calculation in number and 
value. 

Their beauty, number, and variety, indeed* 
could not fail of being moft attentively marked 
by a race, who lived almoft wholly in the open 
air; who ranged through vaft forefts, bare¬ 
foot, in penances and in diftant pilgrimages $ 
or refided in delicious groves; and, if the 
fcenes of the Sacontala reprefent them juftly. 
Who cultivated in delicious gardens the facred 
plants 
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.plants of cufa, biha, the lotos, the fandal, 
and other trees, for the fervice of the tem¬ 
ples. 

The Brahmins in thofe ages exclufively pro- 
feffed the medical fcience ; and it was abfolutely 
neceffary for thofe who fubfilled on the vegeta¬ 
ble productions of the earth to be well in¬ 
formed of the falutary or noxious quality of 
the roots on which they fed. Their advance 
in this fcience, confequently, muft have been 
very gradual: it depended upon long and in- 
tenfe obfervation of the effect on the human 
conftitution, produced by the different fpe- 
cies of herbs and plants cultivated in the 
garden or growing wild in the field; and 
wifdom, in many inftances, could only have 
been obtained by fatal experience. They alfo 
feduloufly obferved the effedt of different 
plants upon animals; and as Melampus, a 
Greek, devoted to the concerns of paftoral 
life, from obferving that goats were purged 
after eating the bitter root hellebore, admi- 
niftered it afterwards with fimilar effect to 
man, and was therefore confidered as the in¬ 
ventor of that branch of the fcience; fo, 
doubtlefs, the Brahmins, in the boundlefs fo- 
refts of India, were guided to the ufe or re¬ 
jection 
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je&ion in phyfic of the various vegetables that , 
fpring up fpontaneoufly in that more exube¬ 
rant foil.* The venomous tribes of reptiles, 
beautiful 

* I beg permUTion to infert in this place a note, fraught with 
information highly illuftrative of the fubject under confideration, 
from the elaborate Hiftory of the Origin of Medicine, publilhed 
fome years ago by my learned friend Dr. Lettiom. 

The ancients inform ns, that the vulnerary virtues of dittany 
were firft learned from the flag ; plin. 1 , xxv. c. 53. Theophraft. 

1 . ix. c. 16. — That the fame animal purges itfelf by means of 
fefeli; Aelian,. 1 . xiii. c. 50. — That men learned that the ligneous 
part of caffia was laxative from the ape; Fallop. Purg. Simplic. 35. 
— That the mvingoufe, a fpecies of ferret, eats a certain root, 
after which he attacks the ferpent with impunity ; Kmmpfer. Exot, 
Fafc. ill. c. 10. Au£t Herb. Amb. c. 37, 53. G. ab Orta, hi. 
c. 44. et Loch. In Biff. On which account it is ufed in malignant 
difeafes. — That the deer wounds its eyes when they are inflamed 
with the point of a null, and the goat with the bramble; Geopon. 
l.xviii. c. 18. Plin, l.viii. c. 50. Aelian. l.vii. c. 14.—That the 
tortoife defends itfelf againft the bite of a ferpent by origanum; 
Aelian, Ariim. I. vi. c. 11. — That the bear, by means of the 
arum, opens; its-inteftines, afmoft collapfed during winter; idem, 

1 . vi. c. __That the fame animal licks up ants as an antidote, 

when poifoned by eating the mandrake; Plin. l.viii. c. 27. — 
That jays, partridges, and blackbirds, purge themfelves with the 
leaves of laurel during their moulting; idem. — That pigeons. 
Cocks, and doves, ufe pellitory, and ducks and geefe {tone-crop, 
for the fame purpofe; idem. — That hawks cure their eyes by the 
juice, of the hawk-weed; Aelian. Anim. l.ii, c. 43. — That the 
ferpent calls the lltin off its eyes by the application of fennel ; 
idem, 1 . ix. c. 1,6. — That partridges, ilorks, and wood-pigeons, 
heal their wounds by origanum ; idem, 1 . v. c, 46. — That, from 
dogs eating certain herbs, in order to purge themfelves, the Egyp- 

' tians 
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‘beautiful but baneful, that lurk amid'the 
luxuriant vegetation of India, by their at¬ 
tacks upon man, added a ftimulus to their 
refearches in this walk of fcience. The bite 
of fame of the Indian ferpents is fo imme¬ 
diately deftruCtive, that if the herb, .benevo¬ 
lently ordained by an all-wife Providence to 
be its antidote, be not inftantly applied, ine¬ 
vitable death is the refult. In confequence, 
vigilance was redoubled and experiments mul¬ 
tiplied 5 the plants, injurious or fanative, 
were claffed in a kind of rude order; medical 
receipts were treafured up in families memo- 
riter , and handed traditionally down with 
ferupuious fidelity from father to fon through 
lucceffive generations. 

It is prefumed, that the books of medicine, 
at this day in ufe among the Indians, contain 
numerous collections of fimilar recipes j 
the greater part of which confift of antidotes 

tians learned the art of purging; idem. — That from dogs, alio, 
.the virtue of pellitory in dilTolving calculi was difeovered ; Boc- 
cone..— That Melampus difeovered the purgative quality of helle- 
■bore, by obfervingits effedb upon goats; That deer, when in¬ 
jured by a Ipecies of venomous fpider, eat crabs to obviate, its 
effefts; Plin. l.viii. c. xo. Aelian. Var. Left, hxiii. c. £o. Con¬ 
fer. Haller. Biblioth. 1 . i. p, 3.” ——- Hsfiory of the Origin of 
Medicine, p. 88. 


again ft 
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again# poifon, in the deadly qualities of 
which the old Indians are recorded to have? 
been deeply verfed, and to have often admi- 
niftered it, though at the fame time they. 
well knew how to repel the violence of the 
moll fatal of that clafs of drugs. The. 
feigned tale of the propenlity of the Hindoo 
women to get rid of their hufbands by this 
infamous method, and- confequently of their 
being compelled from that caufe to burn 
themfelves on the fame funeral pile that con- 
fumed their remains, was probably founded 
on the general perfuafion of the ancients, in 
this refpeft. 

The conceptions of the ancients, however, 
in regard to the caufe of this Angular cere¬ 
mony, were undoubtedly ill-founded > for, 
women devote themfelves, in India, to the 
confuming flame in confequence of the fub- 
lime promifes holden out to them for this 
fidelity, even in death, to their hufbands, 
in the facred Vedas.* The real origin of the 
Hindoo law, that permitted the living, to burn 
themfelves, and enjoined the burning of the 
deceafed, feems to have been derived, the 

* Halhed’s Gentoo Code, preface, p. 4. 

former 
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former from mythology, on the fuppolition 
that the tran(migrating foul was purified in 
its paflage through the elemental flame; the 
latter, that it prevented the air from becoming, 
as might be conjectured, tainted in that burn¬ 
ing clime by putrefadtion. The Indians had 
fufficient ftore of common as well as fragrant 
woods to perform this ceremony. The 
Egyptians, on the contrary, whofe country, 
afforded but {lender fupplies of wood, endea¬ 
voured, by embalming the dead, to avoid 
that dreaded evil. This want of timber for 
building elegant and airy ftrudtures was alfo 
probably the occafion of giving to their ar- 
chitedlure, and, among other buildings, to 
their fepulchres, that mafly and indeftrudtible 
form, which for fo many centuries has re¬ 
filled, and for as many more perhaps may 
refill, the united violence of the fun and 
weather. 

As the nation at large was deeply interelled 
in this kind of medicinal refearch, after the 
invention of alphabetical writing, it became 
equally the law of Hindoftan as of Greece, 
that remarkable diforders, and their mode of 
treatment and cure, ftiould be recorded on . 
tablets conipicuoufly fufpended on the pil¬ 
lars 
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Jars of the temple j which, in confequence, 
every body was able to confult, and regulate, 
by the rule's there laid down, the treatment 
of the malady with which either himfelf or his. 
family, were infiidted. .. ■ ? The catalogue, in- 
creating; with every age, foon became enor- 
moufly great. The books, which the Hin¬ 
doos at this day, and the Egyptians anciently, 

■ pretended to have in medical fcience, were 
probably nothing more than obfervations and 
recipes of this kind- carefully collected and 
zealoufly preferved. 

In all operations where incifion was abfo- 
lutely unavoidable, the ancient Indians, 
doubtlefs, ufed for a time, like other nations, 
inftruments made of filiceous fubftances, to 
which the ancients had found out a method 
of giving an edge as Iharp as the keeneft 
fteel i for, both Herodotus and Diodorus 
inform us, that it was with an Ethiopic ftone 
the Egyptian phyficians opened the dead bo¬ 
dies, and cut out the entrails of thofe that 
were to be embalmed} and with fharpened 
flints, alfo, they performed the ceremony of 
circumcifion.* 

* Herodotus, Hb.il. — Diod. Sic. lib.i. p. ioi. 


A 
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. A con fiderable portion of the precepts in 
the code of Indian laws has either an imme¬ 
diate or remote ailafion to the health of the 
four great tribes. Hence their innumerable 
ablutions, their temperate diet, their various 
falls, fo proper in a country where perfpira- 
tion is abundant, where an ardent fun urges 
and inflames the juices of the blood, and an 
urliverfal difpofition to libidinous pleafure 
prevails. The priefts of Egypt, induced by 
limilar motives, equally forbade indulgence in 
animal food and wine; the frequently pre- 
fcribed ufe of caffia, fenna, and other laxative 
drugs, which are indigenous in that country, 
checked at once the fpreading of the ele- 
phantiafis and the fervour of paffion exalted 
by the beams of a tropical fun. Thus the 
flames that formerly afcended in the Egyp¬ 
tian temples at once purified the air and 
foothed the deity adored. From the vafb 
lakes and other llagnant waters of the Delta 
afcended noxious vapours, which the facred 
grafs, called' Kv<p'og y by Plutarch, profufely 
burnt three times, was intended to difperfe, : 
The grafs xv<pog y of the Egyptians, was pofr 
fibly the cusa of the Indians, whjsh was 
ever of the firft note in their herbal* facrifices. 

* Vol. YII, S 
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Herodotus, who is very ample on this fubjecf, 
informs us, that the Egyptians purged them- 
felves every month, three days fuceeffively, 
by vomits and clyfters, to preferve uninter¬ 
rupted health.* Their averfion to the rich 
and rancid flefh of fwine, a fpecies of food 
alfo {briefly prohibited by the Lcvitical law, 
and inviolably avoided both by ancient and 
modern Jews, as well as the entire abstinence 
of the facerdotal order from fifti, and ani¬ 
mals accuftomed to feed on fifli, is doubt- 
lefs to be imputed to the fame judicious pre¬ 
caution. 

I have frequently obferved that milk, ghee, 
or clarified butter, and rice, dreffed and ren¬ 
dered palatable, a variety of ways* by the 
rich fpiceries of the country, formed the 
principal food of the Brahmins and indeed of 
the Hindoo tribes in general. No banquet is 
efteemed more coflly and luxuriant by t-hofe 
priefts than a full bowl of frefh cream, 
vvhofe richnefs they moderate with the dilu¬ 
ting juice of the cooling and high-flavoured 
fruits of that garden of Alia. Hence the 
veneration of the Indians for the bovine 


' fpecies. 


H«odot»s.j lib, ii. p, 83. 
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Jpecies, which feems to have originated at-, 
well from their gratitude to that ufeful 
•animal for the nutriment it produced them 
as from the anxious wifh of their great 
legiflator to preferve a race fo abfolutely ne- 
eeflary to the concerns of agriculture, which 
was to be the conftant employ of the 
fourth part of the nation; and here we dis¬ 
cover at lead one probable fource of the pre¬ 
vailing do&rine of the Metempfychofis, This 
rooted veneration both of the Indians and 
Egyptians for the fame deified animal was 
the occafion of the former giving to the 
rock, through which the Ganges rufhes in¬ 
to Hindoftan, the imagined form of a -cow, 
whence its geographical name of Gangotju, 
the'Cow’s Mouth ; and caufed the fpot where 
the Nile feparates, at the point of the Delta, 
to be denominated Batn-el-Bak.ari, the 
Cow’s Belly i a very remarkable fact,- and 
fcarcely poffible to be accounted for on the 
fcore of mere accident. 

With all this ftudious care of the legifia- 
tor to prevent difeafes, fince they are the 
lot of fullering humanity, difeafes would at 
times afflidfc the Hindoos with as much 
inevitable certainty, though, probably, from 
S 2 then 
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their temperate habits, with far lefs violence, >■ 
than their Afiatic neighbours. 

It cannot be fuppofed, indeed, that, in a 
climate where rice and vegetables compofe the 
uniform diet of the people, many acute dif- 
cafes could have occurred in the pra&ice of 
the phyfician; and thofe that did occur were 
probably cured by dietetic medicine, beyond 
which the knowledge of mankind, in the 
very early ages to which I allude, cannot 
be prefumed to have greatly advanced. The 
whole extent of the fcience, • at that time 
known, feems to have been confined to the 
nfe of medicines that were either of an 
emetic, purgative, or diuretic, nature. Thus, 
among thofe of a purgative fort, are reckoned 
the Mirabolansy which are prefcribed very ge¬ 
nerally and abundantly in cafes that require 
it. As a fovereign ftomachic they give the 
infufion of a reed, on the Malabar coaft, 
called Craatt , a plant refembliog the Gen-- 
taurus Major: it has" an extremely bitter* 
tafte, and is confidered as a great promoter of 
digeftion. In this light they alfo efteem the 
nut of the Areca, mixed with chunarn, a 
kind of lime burnt and made of the fin eft 
fhells, of which they univerfally. take very 
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large quantities. But what (hall we think of 
a race who infift on the cooling virtues of 
pepper, and give large dofes of it in a burn¬ 
ing fever? Among provocatives, they have 
always fet a very high value on the invigora¬ 
ting root of ginfeng, and others of fimilar 
quality, and have been , but too happy ire 
finding out a great variety which need not be 
here enumerated. For fluxes of blood, which 
are not Uncommon in this clinlate, efpecially 
in the autumnal feafon, the Brahmins have dis¬ 
covered a very Ample, but, as they affirm, a 
very efficacious, remedy j it confifts in a re¬ 
gimen limited to rice alone, ftewed dry, to 
which they afcribe a quality highly abforbent 
of the acrimony which occafions the diforder: 
by way of drink, they allow only water, cor- 
re&ed by a very moderate quantity of cinna¬ 
mon or caflia lignum. 

If we may j udge from certain cuftoms now 
prevalent in India, and recorded by modern, 
travellers, fire was alfo not unfrequently ap¬ 
plied in cafes where the aid of the phyfician 
was neceflary; for, at this day, in violent 
ficknefs, purging, and contortion of the in- 
teftmes, they apply to the feet plates of burn- 
: s 3. .v. ing 
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Ing iron, which are faid rarely to fail of the 
intended effedt. 

The expreffed juice of particular roots and 
vegetables, known by experience to poffefs ei¬ 
ther of the qualities above-mentioned, eme¬ 
tic, purgative, or diuretic, was freely adminis¬ 
tered to the patient who required it. With re- 
fpecir to acute internal difeafes, when they did 
happen, their flender experience in the deeper 
branches of the healing art/ added to their 
general, I do not fay total, ignorance of ana¬ 
tomy, rendering them utterly inadequate to 
the management of them, they refigned the 
patients aftlidted with them to the care of the 
gods, by whofe immediate refentment againft 
their crimes, it was firmly believed, they were 
incurred. In difeafes of this defperate clafs re- 
-courfe was had to earned: fupplication and obla¬ 
tions, often of the moft coftly kind, in hopes, 
'by them, to appeafe the-wrath of the offended 
deity. The Brahmins, who, on thefe occa¬ 
sions, found it neceffary to fubftitute juggling 
'for fcience, reforted to the moft powerful 
charms to evoke the evil daemon, and incan¬ 
tations the moft awful were the immediate 
prelude either to a fpeedy recovery or a rapid 
exit. In confidering this early Stage of the 
fcience. 
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fcience, it fhould not be forgotten that 6- 
dours, ftrongly aromatic or offenfively fe¬ 
tid, had their fhare in the pradice of the 
Hindoo phyfician j and certain precious ftones, 
of the more coftly kind, worn as amulets, 
were not fuppofed to be without a fovereign 
virtue in the cure of difeafes. 

War, to which the Rajah or military tribe 
had a natural and authorized propenfity, and 
regulations for the condud'of which, in all 
the numerous branches of that fcience, which 
confequently prove their early acquaintance 
with it, engage a large part of the Hindoo 
code, could not have been carried on, efpe- 
cialiy with fuch inftruments as the battle- 
axe', and others then made ufe of, without 
dreadful laceration of the human frame j 
and, it would be too cruel a refledion 
on any race of men, however abhorrent at 
the fight of blood, to fuppofe the unhappy 
victims would be left to perilh without an ef¬ 
fort to ftaunch the dreaming wound whence 
Ufe was iffuiug. In thefe cafes, the applica¬ 
tion of bandages, with the addition of cer¬ 
tain leaves or roots bruifed or fteeped in bal- 
famic oils, or unguents formed of the 
vulnerary herbs, were all that could be era- 
S 4 ployed 
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ployed by a race of men, who, from fu~ 
perftitious principles, are faid in general to 
have avoided, as much as poffible, the ufe of 
the lancet, and even to this day to con¬ 
tinue entirely ignorant of anatomical direc¬ 
tions . ■ 

However inferior the'knowledge of the 
Hindoos in the practice of the more intri¬ 
cate branches of medicine, their .early re- 
fpect for the profeffion is evident, by their 
making a phyfician, by name Danwaritara, 
one of the fourteen retnas , or precious things 
recovered from the ocean after the deluge ; 
and from their mod: ancient medical book, en¬ 
titled Chereca, being believed by them to be 
the work of Seeva. That deficiency of know-, 
ledge, however, is by no means an afcer- 
tained 'fad, but rather the contrary; for, Sir: 
William Jones declares that he had himfelf 
feen Indian prefcriptions taken from their 
ancient medical treatifes, one confiding of 
Jifty-four, and another of Jtxty-fix> ingredients; 
but fuch compofitions, he adds, are always to 
he diifpe&ed,, fince the effect of one ingre¬ 
dient may deftroy that of another; andrif;. 
were better to find certain accounts of a 
iingle leaf or berry, than to be acquainted, 

■ . . with 
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with, the molt elaborate compounds, tinlefs 
they too have been proved by a multitude of 
fuccefsful experiments. “ The noble deob- 
ftruent oil extracted from the Eranda-nut, 
the whole family of Balfams, the incompara¬ 
ble ftomachic root from Columbo, the fine 
aftringent ridiculoufly called Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decoCtion of an In¬ 
dian plant, have long been uled in Alia ; and 
who can foretel what glorious difcoveries of 
other oils, roots, and falutary juices, may yet 
be made ?”* 

In another place he acquaints us that in¬ 
finite advantage may be derived by Europeans 
from the various medical books in Sanfcreet, 
which contain the names and defcriptions of 
Indian plants and minerals, with their ufes, 
difcovered by experience, in curing diforders j 
and there is a vaft collection of them from 
the Cheraca, above-mentioned as the work of 
Seeva, down to the Roganirupana and the 
Nidana, which are comparatively modern. 
Of medicine, however, fyftematically formed 
into a fcience, he forbids us, after all, to ex¬ 
pect finding any ancient treatife whatever. 


* Afiatic Rcfearclies,' vol.i. p,409, London, quarto edit. 

perhaps, 
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perhaps, in all the Oriental world} what in 
time may be difcovered will be a mere empi- 
•rical hiftory of difeafes and remedies as now 
praCtifed in India and the gr.eateft part of 
Afia by Brahmins and Mahomedatis * 

In many of the medical purfuits of the 
Indians, a certain degree of chemical know¬ 
ledge was effentially nece'flary, and the fame 
fcientific fkill by which they were enabled to 
extract the colour from indigo, fandal, and 
other vegetable productions, to give the vivid 
dyes to their manufactured cottons, would 
doubtlefs direCt their efforts in extracting 
the virtues of thofe rich botanical and mi¬ 
neral treafures which their country in fuch 
abundance produced for the more impor¬ 
tant purpofes of health. Their chemiftry, 
however, opens an immenfe field for dif- 
cuflion; and, on that account, 1^ forbear 
going at any length into the fubjeCt, till it 
comes regularly before us in this review of 
Indian literature. What I fhall have to obferve 
upon it will merely concern the fcience under 
oonfideration, and as it is connected with a 
fubjeCt extremely interefting, but very much 

Matic Refearches, vol. iv. p. 350. 

• ■; , mifconceived j 
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nn (conceived; I mean, whether in reality 
anatomical difcBims have always been looked 
upon with that horror with which they are 
now regarded in India. 

I (hall commence the concife ftriftures, 
which I have at prefent to offer on the fub- 
je£t, with . obferving, that, though from the 
general flow advance of mankind in Intel- 
led! ual improvement, we ought to be ex¬ 
tremely cautious of conceding too much 
even to Indian ingenuity,} yet it cannot be 
denied, that, the mine of knowledge once 
fprung, that curious and docile race ardently 
and vigorouhy pursued their inveftigations, and 
penetrated that mine to the profoundeft depth 
their limited means of refearch would allow 
of. Hence, probably, a very few ages elap- 
fed before the combination of a thoufand in¬ 
cidental circumftances led them to become 
gradually acquainted with the two grand pil¬ 
lars of all genuine medicine,—anatomy and 
chemiftry. The offering up of human vic¬ 
tims to Cali, the fable goddefs of India, and 
their blood in conf e q Uence profufely fhed by 
the ancient Indians in the Naramedha fa- 
crifice, a practice forbidden the modern 
Brahmins, though fomst-imes pradti.fed, even 
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at the prefent day, by the military tribes, 
more familiar to fanguinary inftitutionsj 
that dreadful rite, I fay, could not fail of 
making them fpeedily acquainted with the 
anatomy of the human body. Their having 
been anciently accuftomed to thefe oblations’, 
from their prefent horror of human and 
beftialflaughter, which commenced with the 
avatar of Buddha, who forbade them under 
the fevereft penalties, was once ftrenuoufly 
denied; but more familiar acquaintance with 
the Sanfcreet language, and their original in¬ 
ftitutions, obtained at Benares itfelf by learned 
Orientalifts of our own nation, have placed 
the matter beyond all doubt; and the fubjeft 
has been already amply canvaffed in preceding 
volumes. It was on this account that I befi- 
tated in fpeaking decifively whemdifcourfing 
concerning their advance in anatomical fcience. 
But, if doubt fhould fiill remain, let him that 
hefitates attend to the Rudhiradhyaya, or 
fanguinary chapter x in the fifth volume of 
Afiatic Refearches, tranflated verbatim by 
Mr. Blaquiere from the Calica Purana, 
and he will not fail of being convinced of 
the addition to this nefarious crime of the 
ancient, whatever may be the placid character 

; of 
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vof the modern, Indian. No precepts can be 
conceived more exprefs, nor indeed more hor— 
rible, than thofe which the text of this tre¬ 
mendous chapter enjoins. 

“ By a human facrifice, attended with the 
forms here laid down, Devi, the goddefs 
Cali, is pleafed one thoufand years, and, by a 
facrifice of three men, one hundred thoufand 
years. By human fiefh, Camachya, Chandi- 
ca, and Bhairava, who affume my fhape, are 
pleafed one thoufand years. ' An oblation of 
blood, which has been rendered pure by holy 
texts, is equal to ambrofia; the head and 
fiefh. alfo afford much delight to the goddefs 
Chandica. Let, therefore, the learned, when 
paying adoration to the goddefs, offer blood 
and the head j and, when performing the fa¬ 
crifice to fire, make oblations of fiefh. 

“ Let the performer of the facrifice be 
cautious never to offer bad fiefh, as the 
head and blood are looked upon by themfelves 
equal to ambrofia. 

** The performance of the facrifice with a 
Ghandrahafa, or Catri, (two weapons of the 
axe-kind,) is reckoned the beft modes and 
with a hatchet, or knife, or faw, or a fangcul, 
the fecond bed; and the beheading with a 

hoe. 
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hoe, or'Bhallac, (an inftrument of the fpade- 
tind,) the inferior mode. 

" Let not the learned ufe the axe before 
they have invoked it by holy texts, which 
have been mentioned heretofore, and framed 
by the learned. 

“ Let the facrificer fay, Hrang Hring, 
Cali, Cali, O horrid-toothed goddefs I eat, 
cut, deftroy all the malignant, cut with this 
axe5 bind, bind; -feize, feize; drink bloody 
fpheng, fphengj fecure, fecure. Salutations 
to Cali. 

“ Let the face of the victim be turned to¬ 
wards the north, or elfe let the facrificer turn 
his own face to the north, and the victim's 
to the eaft. Having immolated the vidfim, 
let him without fail mix fait, &c. as before- 
mentioned, v/ith the blood. 

“ The veffei in which the blood is to be 
prefented is to be according to the circum- 
fcances of the offerer of gold, filver, copper, 
brafs, or leaves fewed together, or of earth, 
or of tutenagne , or of any of the fpecies of 
wood ufed in l'acrifices. Human blood muff 
always be prefented in a metallic or earthern 
veffei-, and never, on any account, in a vef- 
ffl made of leaves or fimilar fubffance.” 

-■■■ Again, 



Again, it is faid, “ Let a human vidtim 
be facrificed at a place of holy worlhip, or at 
a cemetery where dead bodies are buried. Let 
the oblation be performed in the part of the 
cemetery called Heruca, which has been al¬ 
ready defcribed, or at a temple of Camachya, 
or on a mountain. Now attend to the 
mode. 

<c The cemetery reprefents me, and is called 
Bhairava; it has alfo a part called Tantranga 
the cemetery muft be divided into thefe two 
divifions, and a third called Heruca. 

tc The human vidlim is to be immolated in 
the eaft divilion, which is facred to Bhairava 5. 
the head is to be prefen ted in the fouth divi- 
lion, which is looked upon as the place of 
fculls facred to Bhairavi; and the blood is to 
be prefented in the weft divifion, which is de¬ 
nominated Heruca. 

** Having immolated a human vi&im, with 
all the requifite ceremonies at a cemetery or 
holy place, let the facrificer be cautious not 
to caft eyes upon the vidtim. 

“ On other occafions, alfo, let not the facri¬ 
ficer caft eyes upon the victim immolated, 
but prefent the head with eyes averted. 

The 
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£f The victim muft be a perfon of good, 
appearance, and be prepared by ablutions and 
requifite ceremonies, fuch as eating confecra- 
ted food the day before, and by abftinence 
from flefh and venery, and muft be adorned 
with chaplets of flowers and befmeared with 
fandal-wood.”* 

The early addiction of the Indians to thefe 
fanguinary rites, thefe minute injunctions as 
to the mode of facrificing the human victims, 
and the auguries deduced from them, being 
thus fully demonftrated to have taken place 
from the Puranas, the books holden moft 
facred among them next to the Vedas, — 
to fay nothing of what they muft infalli¬ 
bly have learned from the fame conduCt 
in regard to beftial facrifices; for the re* 
gulation of which, very minute and cir- 
cumftantial precepts are given in the fame 
chapter after thefe authentic ftatements, I 
fay, k is impoflible to give credit to thofe 
who affirm that their anceftors were 
totally ignorant of the internal ftruCture of 
the human body, and that a race, fo curious 
in their refearches into natural hiftory, were 

* Aiiatic Relearches, vol. v. p.,378. 

* unacquainted 
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" unacquainted with thofe anatomical diffeclions 
which are fo indifpenfably necelTary in the 
judicious adminiftration of internal medicine. 
The flint-ft ones, before-mentioned, with their 
extremely keen edges, might, in the'infancy 
of anatomical fcience, be fufficient for every 
purpofe of this kind; but under the next 
head it will be fhewn that metallurgy opera¬ 
tions, alfo, were in fuch early periods prac¬ 
ticed among them, that there was no neceffity 
for their continuing to make ufe of thofe 
rude inftruments iti furgery beyond the firft 
or fecond century after the deluge. In the 
preceding quotation, facrificing-inftruments of 
the axe-kind, the hatchet, the Jaw, and the 
Jpade, are repeatedly mentioned. Thefe could 
not hav.e been fabricated without the exer¬ 
tion of chemical fcience by the procefs of 
fire, and hence it is at leaft demonftrated 
that they muft have been accuftomed, at 
the early period when the Puranas were com- 
pofed, to the method of fluxing metallic, as 
well as of compounding herbaceous, fubftan- 
ces. 

To place the fubjedl in debate beyond the 
poflibility of future difpute, I (hall felect a 
paflage from the Elfay on the Philofophy of 
Vol. VII. T the 



the Indians, the laft publicly delivered by the 
only perfon who has- ever read, in the origi¬ 
nal, the fublime Vedas of India, the diftant 
date of whofe promulgation has already 
been afcertained. tc In the Veda itfelf,” fays 
Sir William Jones, “ I found, with ajlonijh - 
merit an entire Upanijhad on the internal 
parts of the human body; with an enume¬ 
ration of nerves, veins, arid arteries j a de- 
fcription of the heart, fpleen, and liver j and 
various difquifitions on the formation and 
growth of the foetus.”* This muft be confi- 
dered as abfolutely decilive of the queftion; 
and all that is left us is extreme aftonifliment, 
with the prefident, at the great and total 
change that has taken place in the manners 
and fentiments of a race, which, in all other 
refpetts, are as immutable as the laws of the 
Perlians, their anceftors. 

But though from the early ufe, among 
the Indians, of weapons fabricated of brafs 
and iron, as recorded both by facred and 
profane writers, and from the equally un¬ 
doubted ufe of metallic instruments in fur- 
gery, it is indubitable, that, in the moft 

* Aiiatic Refearches, voliv. p.167. 
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ancient periods, that branch of chemical Ici- 
cnce was known to them which has relation 
to the fufion and compounding of metals, 
I think it fcarcely credible that, in the early 
times to which I allude, they had advanced fo 
far in that fcience, as to apply preparations of 
the various metals to medicinal purpofes. No 
proofs, at leaft, of any fuch fa£t, have as yet 
been exhibited, and the queftion, therefore, 
with refpeft to India at leaft, muff remain 
undecided till the Brahmin books on the fub- 
je£t have been more deeply inveftigated. On 
the other hand, we are unable to reconcile to 
reafon or tradition the judgement pronounced- 
by Le Clerc, and the authorities cited by that 
learned hiftorian of this fcience, that nothing 
of this kind was known till fo late a period 
as the age of Paracelfus. The contrary is 
evident from an infinite variety of paflages 
fcattere^ up and down in the medical works 
of the ancient Greek writers, which the 
learned Mr. Dutens has collected together un¬ 
der the head of Medical Chemiftry, and to 
which I beg to refer the inquifitive rea¬ 
der.* . 

* Inquiry into the Learning of the Ancient*, p. 243, 

T 2 There 
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There remained enough, otberwife, to. be 
done by the Oriental Undent ; for, nature, as 
before obferved, has ftored India, and its 
neighbouring territory with an infinite variety 
of the. nobieft natural productions that enrich 
the Materia Medica; and, for the difcovery and. 
trial of their virtues, as well as the extraction 
of their balfamic oils and efTences, we are pri¬ 
marily indebted to the laborious inveftigation 
and patient toil of the ancient Brahmins. A 
fummary view of a portion only of her trea¬ 
sures of this kind will convince the reader of 
the truth of this remark. Her forefts and 
gardens produce us, in high perfe&ion, caf. 
lia, aloes, opium, rhubarb, the white and 
red faunders, faffron, turmeric, anacardium, 
the amomum, fefamum, alfafcetida,. benzoin, 
and camphor. The gums lac,. benjamin, 
gamboge, myrrh, olibanum, fanguis draconis, 
bdellium, ftorax, and innumerable, other re¬ 
fins, are alfo her tribute to the weftern world.. 
Her, mineral beds are fraught with the moft 
precious ores and gems.;, her - extenfive ihores 
abound with the richeft pearls and'are covered 
with the fineft ambergris ; her very animals" 
yield us mulk, civet, and the bezoarsj her 
•aromas and fpices of every kind' furpafs enu- 
*meration * 
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meration j the pepper, the ginger, the nut¬ 
megs, the cloves, the cardamoms, the cinna¬ 
mon, the nardus Indicus, and other fragrant 
nards, which the matures in her bofom, and 
fends annually to Europe, to conquer, by effe¬ 
minacy and luxury, the nations who have 
fubdued her ingenious-progeny by ruder wea¬ 
pons. 

In what manner and to what particular 
cafes the old Indian phyficians applied all 
this immenfe treafure of medicinal roots and 
drugs we {hall never fully know, till their an¬ 
cient treatifes on the fubjeCt fhall have been 
effectually explored. But, as it is neceffary 
to bring this prolonged difcourfe on medicine 
to an end, we fhall conclude with taking a 
fummary view, from authentic fources of 
information, of the principal difeafes with 
which the Indians are afflicted, and their 
.ufual methods of cure as in practice at the 
prefent day, but moft probably derived from 
very ancient fources of inftruCtion. 

On this fubjeCt it muff be confeffed, that, 
however exalted might have been the know¬ 
ledge of the ancient Indians, they have be¬ 
queathed a very {lender portion of it to their 
defendants, who feem to praCtife phyfic, as 
T 3 they 
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they do aftronomy, by a routine of which 
they do not underftand the principles. It is 
this ignorance as to the theory, and grofs 
abfurdity as to the practice, of medicine, 
in the prefent race of Brahmins, indeed of 
alt the Oriental nations, that has rendered 
European phyficians fo much in requeft 
at the court of the Indian and Mahomedan 
princes; that detained Gemelli fo long at 
the court of Jehan Ghir; and gave an op¬ 
portunity to Bernier to write his interesting 
account of the life and actions of Aurung- 
zeb, and the voluptuous retreat of the In¬ 
dian emperors at Cafhmere. This latter, tra* 
veller, with Thevenot, Fryer, and Sonnerat, 
two of them phyficians, and confequently 
able judges of the fubjedl, will be my faith¬ 
ful guides in the courfe of that furvey. 

The account of Bernier, however, though a 
phyfidan, is, I am forry to add, very fuperficial 
and unfatisfa&ory ; it confifts in the enume¬ 
ration of a few fliort aphorifms, fimple, in- ; 
deed, and rational enough, but certainly not 
very profound or fcientific. Thus, in a ge¬ 
neral way, he acquaints us, their books in¬ 
culcate, ■** that one who is fick of a fever; 
ftands in no great need of nourilhmentj and 

that ■ 
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that the main remedy of all ficknefs is abfti- 
nencej that nothing is worfe for a difeafed 
perfon than flelh broths, nor does any thing 
corrupt fooner in the ftomach of a feverifh. 
patient 5 and that no blood is to be taken 
away” (which flatly contradicts the aflertion 
of their never ufmg phlebotomy) <c but in cafes 
of great and urgent neceffity, as in phrenitis, 
or inflammation of the cheft, liver, and kid¬ 
neys.”* 

Thevenot mentions two methods in general 
life among the Indians of curing the bite of 
venomous reptiles of a very extraordinary 
nature; the firft is, holding a burning coal, 
as long and as clofe as poflible, to the-wound, 
which draws out the venom by degrees, and, 
what is very Angular, the patient does not 
feel any great inconvenience from the heat 
during the time of the operation. The other 
remedy confifts in the application of the 
Cobra t or fnake, Hone. Of this celebrated 
fpecific, the beffc are made in the city of Diu, 
and are compofed of the roots of certain 
plants burnt to allies, which afhes are mixed 
with a .particular kind of earth, and then 

* Bernier’s Voyages to India, vol. Hi. p. 165, London edition, 
1672. 
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burnt a fecond time. Of-this cornpofition, 
reduced into a pafte, they form the Cobra- 
ftone of the fize of a pigeon's egg. It is 
applied in cafe a perfon be bit by any kind of 
ferpent or viper, or wounded by a poifoned 
arrow, in the following manner: — they firft 
prick the wound with a needle till the blood 
flows, and then fix the ftone to it, which 
flicks faft, and remains there till it falls off of 
itfelf. It is afterwards put into woman’s, or, 
if that cannot be had, into cow’s, milk, 
where it purges itfelf of -the poifon j and if 
this be not done immediately the ftone 
burfts.* 

Dr. Fryer, who was ten years in India, and 
who, as a phyfician, was certainly a -proper 
judge of fuch matters, fpeaks alfo of thefe 
fnake-ftones. He fays, they are made by the 
Brahmins, and that they are a fare counter- 
poifon to all deadly bites. If the ftone ad¬ 
heres, it attracts the poifon, and, put into 
milk, it recovers itfelf, leaving its virulency 
therein, which is difcovered by its green- 
nefs.f 

* Voyage aux lodes Orient, vol. v. p. 3 1 8. 
f Fryer’s Travels, p. 33. 

• ' Thi? 
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This author imputes to the viciflitudes of 
the climate all the variety of difeafes fuffered 
by the Indians. During the Heady northern 
monfoon, their fibres are hardened againft the 
nfual difeafes of the country. In the varia¬ 
ble months, catarrh, glandular fwellings of 
the throat, rheumatifms, and intermitting fe¬ 
vers, are common among them. In the ex¬ 
treme heats they are affixed with cholera 
morbus and violent inflammations of the 
eyes. In the rains, with dreadful fluxes, and 
diforders of the brain and the flomach: for 
the latter they eat king, a fort of liquid affa- 
foetida, which occafions them to emit a dif- 
gufting odour. , 

■ In agues, he fays, they trfe a powder com- 
pofed of a preparation of native cinnabar, 
which is reckoned as infallible as the Peru¬ 
vian bark among us.* 

In lethargies they adminifter garlic and 
ginger in a metiftruum of oil or butter. At 
prefent they ufe not the knife in fcarification, 
but the rind of a certain cauftic. nut that 
bums the Ikin. The aftual cautery is ap¬ 
plied in vomiting, with loofenefs, and alfo in 


* Fryer’s Travels, p. nj. 
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calentures. They abhor phlebotomy ; but, ■" 
when abfolutely neceflary, they make ufe of 
leeches, ufing them immoderately, and often 
putting on a hundred at once; which they 
have not Ikill to remove, and they adhere 
therefore till they are fatiated, and then fall 
off of themfelves, by which means the life 
of the exhaufted patient is often expofed to 
the mod: imminent danger.* Their praftice 
in fevers is not lefs pernicious; for, according 
to Dr. Fryer, they adminifter coolers till, with 
the flame of the difeafe, the vital heat is alfo 
nearly extinguiflied; obftinate chronical dif- 
eafes are the fatal confequence. Dropfy, 
jaundice, and cachexies of every defcription, 
attack the patient and make the remainder of 
his life miferable. In fevers lefs violent they 
content themfelves With adminiftering, in 
abundance, the cooling fruits of the country. 
Thus the fruit of the Anana, or Indian 
pine-apple, on account of its peculiar yet 
jpleafing acidity, mingled with a delicious fla¬ 
vour, is valued as a noble febrifuge. The 
refrigerating juice of the water-melon, the de¬ 
licious mango, and the fruit of the ftately 

* Fryer’s Tmels, p. 115. 
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x tamarind-tree, are alt highly efteemed for the 
fame excellent quality.* 

For that moll dreadful of difeafes, but fo 
common in Eaftern countries, the elephan- 
tiafis, the ancient Indians found out a fove- 
reign cure in adminiftering arfenic in confi- 
derable quantities. The genuine prefeription 
is, happily for the curiofity of pofterity, pre- 
ferved in the Afiatic Refearches,, and is faid to 
have been an old fecret of the Hindoo phyfi- 
cians, who applied it alfo to the cure of cold 
and moiH diftempers, as the palfy, diftortions 
of the face, relaxation of the nerves, and fi- 
milar difeafes: its efficacy too has been pro¬ 
ved by long experience; and this is the me¬ 
thod of preparing it : 

«* Take of white arfenic, fine and frelh, one 
tola j of picked black pepper fix times as 
much j let both be well beaten at intervals, 
for four days fucceffively, in an iron mortar, 
and then reduced to an impalpable powder in 
one of Hone, with a Hone peftle, and, thus 
completely levigated, a little water being 
mixed with them, make pills of them as large 
as tares or fmall pulfe, and keep them dry in 
a (hady place. 

» Fryer’s Travels, p. 118. 

** One 
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:* e One of thofe pills muft be fwallowed 
morning and evening with Tome betel-leaf, 
or, in countries where betel is not at hand, 
•with cold water. If the body be cleanfed 
from foulnefs and obftru&ions by gentle ca¬ 
thartics and bleeding before the medicine 
is adminiftered, the remedy will be the fpee- 
•dier.”'* 

The next article in the fame volume ought 
not to be omitted in this account of Indian 
medicine} it has relation to the bite of 
ferpents, particularly that moll fatal one of 
the Cobra de Capello, and the demonftrated 
cure is from forty to fixty drops of volatile 
caujlic alkali fpirit diluted wifill wafer, or, 
if that be not at hand, a rather larger por¬ 
tionof eau de luce, which is to be 
had every where. The inventor of this va¬ 
luable medicine is Mr. Williams, a Bengal 
pra&itioner. The cafes fell under his per- 
fonal obfervation} and, for his public com¬ 
munication of it, that gentleman deferves the 
thanks of every perfon, native and foreign, 
in the whole extent of India, 

* Ailatic Refearches, voliii. p. 149. 

The 
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The arfenic pills above-mentioned are alfo 
faid, I prefame from the proximity of that 
mineral to mercury, to be a fovereign cure 
for the Perjtan fire,, as they there call the 
lues venerea: and here I find it neceffary to 
remark, that, upon whatever treatife, con¬ 
cerning the difeafes of India, we caft our eyes, 
we are. certain to read of the ravages of this 
fatal disorder, which feems to have reigned for 
immemorial ages in that country ; and, owing 
to the unhappy rejection of European aid by 
the inhabitants, from fuperftitious motives, 
and a rooted prejudice in favour of their own 
abfurd method of treatment, to have taken 
wide and deep root in it, and to have cut 
them off annually by thoufands. 

In proof:of thefe rooted fuperftitions and. 
obftinate prejudices of the Hindoos, juft 
mentioned as the indubitable caufe of fuch 
dreadful calamities to them, may be adduced 
the following inftance inferted in the Sketches 
of Mr. Crauford, who writes from perlonal 
knowledge. 

“ One of the natives, who was employed 
in an eminent poft at an Englifti fettlement, 
being prevailed on in a dangerous illnefs to 
receive a vifit from an European doctor, it 

<■■■■ ?' ' ' WaS 
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was found that, by long abftinence, which in 
ficknefs the Hindoos often carry to cxctfs, the 
ftomach would no longer retain any thing. 
The diforder being of a putrid kind, the doc¬ 
tor wifhed to give the bark in ftrong wine; 
but the Hindoo pofitively refufed to take it, 
notwithftanding many arguments that were 
ufed both by the doctor and the governor 
who accompanied him, and who had a confi- 
derable degree of influence over the Hindoo. 
They promifed that it ihould remain an in¬ 
violable fecret i but he replied with great 
calmnefs, that he could not conceal it from 
himfelf, and a few days afterwards fell a vic¬ 
tim to his perfeverance.”* 

Mofl: of the children of the inferior cafls 
are faid to come into the world with the 
virus of this dreadful malady latent in 
their blood, and the moft terrible evils re- 
fult from it in future life. Medicines that 
can only palliate the fymptoms, but have not 
efficacy to exterminate the feeds of it, are 
made ufe of, and the tortured patient lingers 
through a miferable life, and dies at laft of 
the elephantiafis.-f' The public inftitution of 

* Sketches of the Hindoos, p. 306. 
t Sonnerat, voLii. p.146. 
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Dancing Girls, an authorized fyflem of pros¬ 
titution that reflects eternal dilhonour on the 
policy of the country, has probably been the 
baneful fource of this national calamity, 

. From the fame fatal caufes, ignorance and 
fuperflition, added to a burning climate, the 
fmall-pox, when it appears, is faid to fpread 
'terrible devaluation through their great towns 
and villages. The principles of their religion 
forbid the ufe of inoculation; they make no 
diftin&ion in their treatment between the 
confluent and the refluent kind. Every thing 
is left to diet drinks and fuperftitious anti¬ 
dotes ; the patient is fprinkled with the allies 
of cow-dung; anointed with cocoa-nut oil; 
and finally bathed in cold water, which ge¬ 
nerally terminates his exiftence.* 

Sonnerat records a Angular cure among 
them for the epilepfy, which is eating of 
rooks. In cutaneous diforders, which are fup- 
pofed to proceed from worms, unguents and 
cataplafms are feldom applied, the omni¬ 
potent cauftic removes at once the 1km 
and the worm that corrodes it. For dif¬ 
orders produced by cold, the hotteft in- 

'* Sonnerat, vol.ii. p. 146. 
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ternal medicines are ufed; inflammation,"" 
convulfions, and death, enfue; and the evil 
dremon is execrated for the fins of the un- 
flrilfui phylician. The poverty of their diet, 
efpecially of the inferior clafles, while it 
preferves ‘ them from inflammatory difeafes, 
induces thofe of a very different kind. The 
violent, purgatives to which they conftantly 
refort in all illnefs, from fuppofed obftruc- 
tions, increafe the malady, and the carcafe 
of the putrid patient ejeds worms upwards 
and downwards} his flrin burns y his eyes 
are fparkling and humid j his tongue is 
torrid and often fplit y he grows delirious, 
and dies. 

All the fpecies of fluxes before defcribed, 
with their concomitant fymptoms, are enu¬ 
merated by this author, with the addition of 
one of a fort more than ufually fatal, which 
happened while he was in India, and carried 
off above fixty thoufand people in Pondi¬ 
cherry and its neighbourhood.* He imputes 
it to perfpiration fuddenly obftruded by one 
or other of the thoufand caufes that fo fre¬ 
quently produce it in India, by habits of reli- 

* Soncerat, vol.ii p. 14a. 
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’ gion, fleeping in the open air, meagre nutri¬ 
ment, ablution in cold water after eating or 
exercife, &c. &c. 

The quantity of butter eaten with his rice, 
by the abttemious Brahmin, not unfrequently 
brings on indigeflions which terminate in 
fudden death } on the other hand, thofe cafts 
which regale on meat, a nourifhment too 
heavy for fo hot a climate, are often the 
vi£Hms of indigeftion, called in India mort 
de chiett. 

Some inflammatory fevers they have which 
are cured by diet-drinks made of the pounded 
root of the margofier, fomething fimilar to our 
bark, and preferred by them to that imported 
by us. The gout cannot be fuppofed com¬ 
mon among them} but, when it attacks 
them, it is cured by the ufe of a powder in 
which brimftone is the principal ingredient. 
In the part of India, where our author re¬ 
futed, they cure the bite of the Cobra by an 
application known to Europeans by the name 
of Ointment of Madura, and .likely enough 
to have been one of their oldefl: fpecifics 
againft its poifon. It is a mixture of different 
herbs and roots containing a great quantity 
of volatile alkali} and the principal ingre- 
Vor, VII. .. V \ r "'~ - di«nt 
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dient in it is the kernel of the pine-apple tree. 
It is a violent purgative, and emits a foetid 
odour like human excrement. They rub a 
portion into the wound, and make the patient 
fwallow another portion. If early applied, it 
generally proves efficacious.* 

Such is the extraordinary, but authentic, 
portrait of the medical practice of the Brah¬ 
mins. I have entered as extenfively into the 
fubjeff as poflible, becaufe it is a'very inte- 
refting one to European practitioners. We 
fliall now attend to their chemistry, which 
will lead us a few fteps farther in the in¬ 
quiry; though to what extent they applied 
the preparations of the feveral metals to me¬ 
dicinal purpofes can never be known, till 
their oldeft Sanfcreet treatifes Thai! have beea 
tranflated. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Thofe who, from the earliefl: periods, have 
been devoted to a fuperftitious veneration of 
the element of fire, thofe who gave to their 

* Scrnnerat, vol. ii, p. 153- 
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pagodas the form of pyramids and cones, to 
imitate the folar beam, and on whofe altars a 
facred flame for ever blazed, could fcarcely 
fail of being intimately acquainted with its 
wonderful properties, which in fa£l were the 
fource of that admiration and reverence. It 
was their acquaintance with its aflive perva¬ 
ding principle and energy which induced 
them to idolize fire as the foul of the ma¬ 
terial world i its hallowed beam, their pfiy- 
fical theology taught them, emaning from 
the folar orb, firft gave animation and mo¬ 
tion to univerfal nature; and, from fome 
mutilated tradition of a better theology, they 
regarded fire as the great chemist that was 
finally to diflolve the univerfe and reduce it to 
a Hies. In fa£t, they conceived the orbs of 
heaven to be formed of a kind of sstherial 
fire, and that they floated in a circumambient 
luminous fluid, which they confidered as a 
fifth element, and denominated the Akass. I 
have had frequent occafion to obferve that their 
fuperftitious veneration for this element pro¬ 
bably commenced, during their refidence in 
Chaldaca, with the firft corruption of the pure 
patriarchal theology ; and, according to the 
U 2 Indian 
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Indian hiftory,f devout pilgrims, as vftrell in 
memorial of their origin as of this their pri¬ 
meval devotion, /fill refort to Hierapolis in 
Syria, and. pay their devotions at the two 
JwAtA-MpCHis, or Jpringi of Naptha , the 
one not far from the banks of the Tigris, the 
other on the flaming plain of Baku, on the 
borders of the diftant Cafpian Sea, where the 
priefts of the fun watched night and day the 
never-dying fiame, fuppofed tp have beep 
kindled by his own ray. 

Of the powerful agency qf fire, the Afl- 
atics could fcarcely avoid entertaining the 
moft awful conceptions, fince its tremendous 
effe&s were often too diftijiftly yifible in that 
. torrid climate, where the broad flalhes of 
the tropical lightning fired tfieir Iqftiefb fo r 
refts, and the globe of electric flame levelled 
their proudeft temples with the dull. They 
alfo faw it in the burfting volcano that fliook 
to the centre their mountains of broadefl: 
bale, ^nd filled whole provinces with delola- 
tion and difmay. 

Obferving with anxious and fearful atten¬ 
tion the wonderful operations of nature by 

* Mr. Wilford on Egypt and the Nile, in Afiatic Refearches* 
vol.iii. p. 297. 
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the procefs of fire, in the melted minerals 
that rolled in torrents down the fides of the: 
flaming mountain, in their refiftlefs courfe 
fweepirig away every intervening object, or 
aflimilating it with its own fubftarice, the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of Alia endeavoured to imi¬ 
tate her fupreme analyzing power, and very- 
early commenced the praftice of chemiftry. 
to what extent, indeed, that primitive race 
knew the art of decompounding arid com¬ 
bining bodies by means of fire, it is impofli- 
ble to afeertak: j but, without being confi- 
derable adepts in this fcience, neither could 
Tubal Cain, — that Tubal Cain, whofe high 
antiquity and whofe refembling name plainly 
mark him for the Vulcan of Pagan mytho¬ 
logy; for, they thought, and one might al- 
moft think with them, that the inventor of 
the fcience of chemiftry could fearcely be lefs 
than a god,— have been the inftructor of 
avery artificer in brafs or iron; nor the In¬ 
dian Vifvacarma, the adtive fubftitute of 
Agni, the Hindoo god of fire; have forged 
the arms of the Devatas, thofe miffile wea¬ 
pons of fire in the Puranas denominated 
Agnee-Astra, and made ufe of in the Satya, 
or firft age of the world. The ufe of fire- 
U 3 arms, 
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arms, in the earliefl: periods, opens a wide 
field for reflection, in many refpefts, fince it 
proves that the Indians knew how to apply 
the falt-petre and fulphur vivum, with which 
their plains abound, to the purpofes of war, 
and formed out of them a compofition which, 
if not actual gunpowder, was of fuch a na¬ 
ture as gave to bodies a projedtile motion. 
Mr. Halhed exprefily denominates it gun¬ 
powder , and gives the following account of 
the invention in has preface to the Gen too 
■ Code. 

“ It will, no doubt, ftrike the reader with 
wonder, to find a prohibition of fire-arms in 
records of fuch unfathomable antiquity $ and 
he will probably hence renew the fufpi- 
cion which has long been deemed abfurd, that 
Alexander the Great did abfolutely meet with 
forae weapons of that kind in Jndia, as a 
paffage in Quintus .Curtius feems to afcertain. 
Gunpowder has been known in China, as 
well as in Hindoftan, far beyond all periods 
of inveftigation. The word fire-arms is lite¬ 
rally, in Sanfcreet, Agnee-after, a ■weapon of 
fire. They defcribe the firft fpecies of it to 
have been a kind of dart or arrow tipped 
with fire, and difcharged upon the enemy 

from 
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- from a bamboo. Among ftveral extraordi¬ 
nary properties of this weapon, one was, 
that, after it had taken its flight, it divided 
into feveral feparate darts or ftreams of flame, 
each of which took effeff, and which, when 
once kindled,- could not be extinguiflied; but 
this kind of Agnee-after is now loft. Cannon, 
in the Sanfcreet idiom, is called Shet-Agnee, 
or the weapon that kith a hundred men at once-, 
and the Puranas or hiftories afcribe the inven¬ 
tion of theft deftrudtive engines to Vifva- 
carma, their Vulcan, who is related to have 
forged all the weapons for the war which was 
maintained in the. Satya Yug, between the 
Devatas and Afloors, (or the good and bad 
fpirits,) for the fpace of one hundred 
years.”* 

This quotation ftems to prove that the 
natives of this country had both actually and 
• immemorialiy the ufe of gunpowder, and the 
metallic inftruments of death, brafs, perhaps, 
or copper, employed in the offenfive ufe of 
that deftrudtive article: but, if the Agnee- 
after of ancient times bear any refemblance 
to the jire-rocket ufed in the modern wars of 

* Halhed’s Gentoo Code, Preface, p. 52. 
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India, it proves that the Indians had, in thofe 
early periods, the ufe of iron alfo, the ex¬ 
traction and fufiqn of which ore, and the 
preparation of it for ufe, are among the mod 
complex and elaborate operations of chemif- 
try. The fire-rocket is defcribed, by a gentle¬ 
man who perfonally examined them in India, 
* ( to confift of a tube of iron about eight 
inches long, and an inch and a half in di¬ 
ameter, clofed at one end. It is filled in the 
fame manner as an ordinary fky-rocket, and 
fattened towards the end of a piece of bam¬ 
boo, fcarcely as thick as a walking-cane, and 
about four feet long, which is pointed with 
iron: at the oppofite end of the tube from 
the iron point, or that toward the -head of 
the fhaft, is the match. The man who ufes 
it points the head of the fhaft, that is fliod 
with iron, at the object to which he means 
to direct it, and, fetting fire to the match } it 
goes off with great velocity. By the irregula¬ 
rity of its motion, it is difficult to be avoid¬ 
ed; and fometimes a<tts with confiderable ef¬ 
fect, efpecially among cavalry.”* 

* Sketches of the Hindoos, p, 39$. 
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~~ A modern author of much celebrity has 
veiy ingenioufly attempted to prove that the 
ancients were actually acquainted, in very 
early periods, with the chemical procefs of 
making gunpowder , and inftances the inven¬ 
tion of Salmoneus, with which he is faid to 
have imitated the thunder and lightning of 
Jupiter, in proof of his affection. What is, 
however, much more to our prefent purpofe, 
he cites Themiftius to prove that the Indian 
Brahmins encountered one another with thun¬ 
der and lightning launched from an eminence;* 
and Philoftratus in evidence, that, when at¬ 
tacked by their enemies, they did not leave 
their walls to fight them, bu t darted upon them 
miffile weapons, in noife and effedt refembling 
trpija-Typtxs ■ xctt @povtas,'f lightning and thunder. 
By thefe weapons were evidently meant the 
fire-{haft, or rocket, defcribed above ; and to 
thefe we may add the artificial thunder and 
lightning ufed in their cavern-initiations. 

No higher proof in time need, indeed, be 
adduced of the intimate acquaintance of the 
Indians with the penetrating and deftrudtive 

* Themiltius, Oratio27, p. 357. . 

f PhjloSrat. Vita Apollonii, Hfc>, ii. cap. 33, 
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nature of fire than that exhibited in the chol¬ 
era, with which they have armed their god. 
Veeflmu, and with which he deftroys the ma¬ 
lignant A floors. It is a circular mafs of fire, 
which, inftinft with life, like the thunder¬ 
bolt of the Grecian Jove, when hurled from 
the hand of that deity, traverfes the illimita¬ 
ble void, and exterminates his enemies, where- 
foever concealed.* 

' The ancient myfireries generally abounded 
with allufions to fubjecls of a phyficai kind. 
The operations of nature in her moll hidden 
recedes,- partic'tfiarly in forming ores, and the 
precious gems that lie hidden in the bofom of 
the earth, and in the maturing of which they 
thought the fun had a confiderable influence, 
were among the favourite fubjefls of their 
philofophical inveftigations. The Perfians, in 
particular, who were the ancestors of the 
Indians, mull have been well acquainted 
with metals ; for, it is a circumftance not a 
little curious, and very much in favour of 
the hypothefis that afligns to Oriental che- 
miftry a very high antiquity, that thofe learn¬ 
ed Afiatics, in their myfterious rites, allotted 

* Geeta, p. 1 jo’; 
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Hto the /even terrejlrial metals the very fame 
names by which they denominated the /even 
planets , and the fame hieroglyphic characters 
at this day equally difHnguifh both. 

It has been obferved in a former volume of 
this work, that, by the fubterraneous cave of 
Mithra % they meant to reprefent the mundane 
fyftem; and that, in purfuanee of this idea, 
they eredted in that cave a high ladder, on 
the afcent of which were feven different gates, 
according with the number of the planets. 
The firft gate was of lead, which was in¬ 
tended to mark the flow motion of the planet 
Saturn j the fecond gate was compofed of 
tin , by which they fhadowed out the brilli¬ 
ancy and foftnefs of Venus ; the third gate 
was of brafsy which they imagined a juft em¬ 
blem of the folidity and durability of Jupi¬ 
ter ; the fourth gate was of iron , by which 
Mercury was typified, becaufe he is fuited, 
like iron, to all forts of labours j the fifth 
gate confifted of a mixed mafs, of which the 
heterogeneous compofition, variablenefs, and 
irregularity, rendered it the fit emblem of 
Mars j the fixth gate was of fiver t exhibit¬ 
ing an apt fimilitude of the mild radiance of 
the silver ejvipress of the night j and the 
feven th 
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■feventh was of gold, a proper emblerii Of thc- 
Su n, the one being the king of metals, and 
the other being the fovereign of the iky * 
We have alfo observed, that, on the lofty 
coricave dome of this fplendid cave, the zo¬ 
diacal afterifms were' defignated j and round 
their walls many aftronomical and geometri¬ 
cal lytttbdls were arranged in the tiioft perfcft 
fymmetry, and placed at certain diftances, 
which fhadowed out the elements and climates 
of the world.-f* 

The progreflive advances of the candidate' 
for initiation through the dreary and winding 
recedes of this fubterraneous temple, irrimani 
magnitudine , had all a phyfical reference 
blended with myftic allufions to that theology, 
which was almoft entirely founded on phy- 
iics. The whole was a fublime allegory ; a 
fpiritual fort of chemiftry. The paffage of 
the body through the refpedtive mundane ele¬ 
ments was only typical of the foul’s prog refs 
through various ftages of purification, as 
gold is tried in the furnace of the refiner. 
The utmoft exertion of chemical fcience, 

* Gelfus apud Origen contra Gdium, lib. iv. 
f Porphyry de Antro Nympharom, p. 256, edit. 1655. 
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known to them, muft have been employed 
alternately to terrify and tra-n Sport the bewil¬ 
dered afpirant. For want of better, I adopt 
the fame, words which 1 ufed before, when 
describing thefe myfteries. 

After having proceeded for fome time through 
thefe gloomy adyta, the ground Suddenly be¬ 
gan to rock beneath his feet; the whole tem¬ 
ple trembled; and ftrange and dreadful voices 
were heard through the midnight filence. To 
thefe Succeeded other louder and more terrific 
noifes refem idling thunder while quick and vi¬ 
vid flafhes of lightning darted through the ca¬ 
vern, displaying to his view many ghaftly 
fights and hideous fpeftres.f At length, the 
profounder myfteries commenced; and now, 
arrived on the verge of death and initiation , 
every thing wears a dreadful afpect; it is all 
horror, trembling, and aftonilhment. An icy 
phillinefs feizes his limbs; a copious dew, like 
the damp of real death, bathes his temples; 
he ftaggers, and his faculties begin to fail; 
when the Scene is of a hidden changed, and 


* Hence it would appear, they well knew the doctrine of Ne w¬ 
ton, thap “ ffobureous foams, abounding in the bowels of the 
earth, ferment with minerals , and fornetimes take fire with fudden 
torrufcation and dreadful exphfon” — Newton’s Optics. 
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the doors oP the interior and fplendidly il¬ 
lumined temple are thrown wide open. A 
miraculous and divine light difclofes itfelf j 
and fhining plains and flowery meadows open 
on all hands before him. Accejfi confinium 
mortis, fays Apuleitis, et. calcato Proferpince 
limine, per omnia veBus elementa remeavij 
noBs medio vidi solem Candida coruscantem 
lumine: — Arrived at the bourn of mortality, 
after having trod the gloomy threlhold of 
Proferpine, I pafled rapidly through all the 
furrounding elements ; and faw the sun at 
midnight Aiming with meridian splen¬ 
dor.* Thefe fuccefljve thunders and cor¬ 
rugations % this blaze of glory, fcarcely to¬ 
lerable by the vifual organ j gay fmiling 
plains, and flowery meadows; arrayed in all 
the vivid colouring of nature ; were the effedt 
of the operations of chemiftry in the moft 
refined branches of the fcience, labouring to 
imprefs, with alternate effedt, on the mind of 
the enthufiaftic devotee, the gloomy fuperfti- 
tions horrors, and fplendid celefiial vifions, 
fo well calculated to keep alive the ardour of 
the Sabian devotion. 

* Apuleii MetamorpViois, lib. ii. v. i. p. 273 j and Indian An¬ 
tiquities, vol. ii. p. 326. 
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The reader may poffibly object to this 
ftatement, that it rather concerns the Perlian 
and Chaldaean fyftem of: fuperftition than the 
Indian; but, as I have throughout thefe vo¬ 
lumes contended for the identity of the theo¬ 
logical and philofophicai doctrines of thofe 
three ancient nations, and particularly as the 
recorded defcent of the Indians from the old 
Perfians is fo well authenticated in the Afiatic 
Refearches, I might on that ground fuffer 
the argument fbr that identity to reft j but 
there is a mod: curious, and, to my purpofe, 
moft important, paifage in the Life of Apol¬ 
lonius by Philoftratus, which will decidedly 
prove the congenial nature of their ideas on 
this fubjeft, and I fhall- infert it without 
a comment: “ JpoHonius cum Jarcba Brach- 
tnane fecreto phihfophatus , muneris loco ab eo 
tulit annuhs feptem , totidem planetarum 
dictos nominibus, quos fingnhs gejlaret per 
fob]eel os planetis dies ; fc. ut annuhm aureum 
gejlaret die foils , argenteum die lima, fer- 
reum die Mart is J hydrargyrinum die 
Mercurii, die Jovis stanneum, ^sneum die 
Veneris , et plumbeum die Batumi , quod jin t 
gulis planetis Jingula refpondeant metal- 
la.” ' ' , 

■ Leading 



Leaving for the prefent thefe more diftanT 
fpeculatioos, let us attend to the gradual 
progrefs in metallurgic feience of this fire- 
adoring nation. : Properly to cultivate the 
earth, ana caufe it to produce in adequate 
abundance the various kinds of grain, which 
formed the temperate banquet of the Indian, 
more durable and penetrating implements 
than the firll: fimple ones of wood would foon 
be found neceflary; and, to defend the pro¬ 
perty which induftrious individuals might 
poffefs, againft the affaults of men lefs honeft 
and induftrious, arms would be wanted. 
£oth agricultural and warlike implements 
were, probably, during thofe primitive ages, 
fabricated of brafs or .copper. To reap the 
ripened grain, at leaft, a fickle of metal was 
required i and cymbals of brafs and brazen fif- 
tra are exprefily faid, by Lucian, to have been 
employed in the myfterious rites of the Dea 
Syria, the prototype of the Geres of Greece, 
in allufion to the claftiing of the brazen im¬ 
plements ufed in huftmndry, before mankind 
had become acquainted with the, more'diffi¬ 
cult procefs of forging iron:' Indeed brafs 
could fcarcely fail of anciently being in very 
common ufe in India, fince the lapis calamina - 
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"Yis, From the fufion of which with copper that 
factitious metal is formed* is neither more 
nor lefs than the ore of Indian Zinc, of 
which the beautiful competition, called tu- 
tenague, next to filver in ftrength and beau¬ 
ty, has been immemorially formed into the mod; 
elegant vafes and other domeftic ornaments 
by the Oriental manufacturer. The heroes 
of Homer ftalk in arms of burnilhed brafsj: 
the Shield, the helmet, the cuirafs, the greaves, 
were brafs* andjjferodotus informs us, that a, 
nation very near to India, if they were not in 
reality Indians, the Maffagetx, had their axes, 
hatchets, fpears, and even their horfe-accou¬ 
trements, of the fame metal.* Brafs, too, 
was principally ufed in the mechanical opera¬ 
tions of the more ancient Indians *, and from 
them, or at leaft from the Eaft, where mines 
were firft explored and wrought, inflruments 
of this metal were fcattered over the weftern 
world. They are fometimes, at this day, 
fouPhd amidft the rubbiSh of old mines; and 
even thofe of Cornwall, when firft re-open¬ 
ed after a lapfe of many ages, exhibited 
to the aftonilhed explorers the hammers, axes, 

* Herodotus, lib. i. p. a 15. 
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chiflels, and other copper and brafs tools oF 
the ancient Phoenician miners. In fact, the 
fuperior du&ility and malleability of copper 
would naturally induce a race, ignorant of 
the deeper arcana of chemical fcience, to pre¬ 
fer it, even when iron was at length difco- 
vered, to that lefs yielding metal, the fmelting 
and refining of which was attended with fuch 
infinitely greater labour. Modern experi¬ 
ments upon fome remnants of antiquity of 
this kind have demonftrated, that they pof- 
feffed the knowledge of hardening copper, 
either by mixing alloy with it, or by fome 
other means, fo as to give it a firmnefs and 
folidity nearly approaching to iron. 

In the old Indian fculptures and pidlures, 
the Avatars, Creelhna and Ram, are generally 
portrayed, in combat with their gigantic ene¬ 
mies, armed with the battle-axe, or the bow 
and arrow j whence it may fairly be conclu¬ 
ded that thefe were the moft ancient kinds of 
armour ufed in Indian warfare. Carticlya, 
however, the Indian god of war, and the gi¬ 
gantic Ravan, are in the fame pictures repre- 
fented as bearing in their hundred arms, the 
expreffive emblem of enormous ftrength, a 
dreadful difplay of every fpecies of military 
,v. - weapon, 
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Weapon of offence, as fwords, fpears, jave¬ 
lins, &c.* which proves that they alfo were 
in very early ufe among the military tribe, 
and were probably fabricated of iron j vvhich 
is repeatedly mentioned as an article of great 
confttmption and traffic in the Inftitutes of 
Menu. Without this metal, indeed, and that 
in its moft improved (fate, when refined to 
steel, many of the Indian artifts and manu¬ 
facturers at that early period, and by that 
code confidered as already arranged in diflindl 
cafts ,—I mean in particular the tribes of gold- 
fmitbs, jewellers, and engravers, — could not 
poffibly have carried on their refpeftive occu¬ 
pations, nor have cut in gems and metals 
thofe Sanfcreet charafters, which, engraved 
on the imperial fignets of Afia, we have been 
informed above, by Mr. Halhed, were fo an¬ 
ciently and generally diffufed from the Indus 
to the Sea of China. For this, they puft 
have had inftruments of the nature of the 
drill, the graver, and the trepan, which, be¬ 
ing neceflarily formed of the pureft and high- 
eft tempered ftcel, implies in the Indians a 


* See the plate of the fixth Avatar in the Indian Hiftory, 
vol.ii. part i. 
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previous knowledge and pradlical experience 
of the moft arduous operations of metallurgic 
icience. 

. In. refpedt to that fpecies of chemiftry 
which has relation to the procefs of harden¬ 
ing argillaceous and other earths by fire, we 
cannot doubt but that it was fully known to 
a race famous in antiquity for the many ele¬ 
gant kinds of pottery and porcelain common 
among them, both for domeftic ornament and 
life. From tradition, hiftory, and the com¬ 
mercial annals of mankind, for nearly thirty 
centuries, we alfo know that they were able 
to extradt, by infufion and other means, from 
earths, roots, and minerals, that variety of 
lovely and brilliant dyes, for which they have 
been immemorially celebrated j and, by dif- 
tillation and fermentation, all thofe rich oils 
and fragrant balfarfts which the vegetable 
kingdom fo abundantly produces in that lux¬ 
urious garden of the Greater Alia. 

“From the infatiable defire of riches,” 
fays an old Sanfcreet author, cited in Mr, 
Halhed’s Preface, “ I have digged beneath 
the earth j I have fought hy fire to tranfmute 
the metals of the mountains”* 

* Halhed’s Gentoo Code, Preface, p, 29. 
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Thefe are eflential branches of chemical 
fciencej and, that they a&ually exifted at this 
early period in Hindoftan, every body will be 
convinced who attentively turns over the pa¬ 
ges of Menu’s Inftitutes in the chapters that 
have reference to their mechanical arts and 
yet unrivalled manufactures. In thofe pages 
we find them, as I have truly ftated in my 
Differtation on the Commerce of this ancient 
people,* engraving on the hardefl flones, 
and working in the moft difficult metals; 
giving the raoft beautiful polifh to the dia¬ 
mond, an art fuppofed not to be known till 
the 15th century j enchafing in gold, and 
working in ivory and ebony, with inimitable 
elegance. In weaving, fpinning, and dying j 
in all the more ingenious devices appertaining 
to the refpe&ive occupations of the joiner, 
the cutler, the mafon, the potter, and the 
japannerj in executing the moft curious cabi¬ 
net and filligree work in gold} in drawing 
birds, flowers, and fruits, from the book of 
nature with exquifite precifion; in painting 
thofe beautiful chintzes annually brought into 
Europe, that glow with fuch a rich variety of 


f Yol. vi. p. 363. 
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colours, 
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colours, as brilliant as they are lading; in 
the fabrication of thofe ornamental vafes of 
agate and chrydal, inlaid with the richeft 
gems, that conditute fo large a portion of the 
fplendid merchandize of India with the neigh¬ 
bouring empires of Afia j in fliort, in what¬ 
ever requires an ingenious head or a du&ile 
hand, what people on earth, in thofe remote 
or in thefe modern times, has ever vied with 
the Indians ? 

The feledion of a very few paflages from 
thofe celebrated Inftitutes, lince the Vedas are 
not yet acceffible, will be fufficient to prove 
the truth of the preceding datement. With 
refpedl to their fkill in exploring mines and 
fabricating metals , in encbajing in' gold, in 
working in ivory, in piercing gems, and in 
dying, we read; 

“ Day by day mud: the king, though en¬ 
gaged in forenfic bufinefs, confider the great 
object of public meafures, and inquire into 
the date of his carriages, elephants, horfes, 
and cars, his condant revenues and neceflary : 
expenfes, bis mines of precious metals, or gems, 
and his treafury.” Inditutes, p. 243. 

“ Of brilliant metals , of gems, and of every 
thing made with done, (as pots or vafes,) the 
v purification 
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'purification ordained by the wife is with allies, 
water, and earth.” P. 137. 

“ A golden velfel, not fmeared, is cleanfed 
with water only? and every thing produced in 
water, as coral-fuel Is or pearls, and every 
ftony fab-lance, and a fiver veffel, not en~ 
chafed” Ibid. 

“ Veffels of copper, iron, brafs, pewter, tin, 
and lead, may be fitly cleanfed with ate, 
with acids, or with water.” Ibid. 

‘‘ Utenfils made of jhells or of horn, of 
bones or of ivory, muft be cleanfed by him 
who knows the law, as mantles of cjhurna are 
purified.” Ibid. 

In page 261, we find punilhments ordained 
** for mixing impure with pure commodities, 
far piercing fine gems, as diamonds or rubies, 
and for boring pearls or inferior gems impro¬ 
perly.” 

u All woven cloth, dyed red, cloth made of 
Sana, of dhuma bark, and of wool, even 
though not dyed red, are prohibited the mercan¬ 
tile Brahmin.” Ibid. 

That the ancient Indians alfo knew how, 
by fermentation, to obtain ardent fpirits is 
evident from the frequent prohibition of ni¬ 
x' 4 toxicating 
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toxicating liquors enjoined ori the Brahmin 
tribe. 

<l Inebriating liquor may be confxdered as of 
three principal forts $ that extracted from 
dregs of fugar, that ex trailed from bruifed 
rice, and that extracted from the flowers of 
the Madhuca: as one, fo are all j they fhall 
not be tailed by the chief of the twice-born.” 
F. 32°.- 

There are fcarcely any of the mechanical 
branches of trade, efpecially thofe of a more 
coftly kind, in which a knowledge of che- 
raiftry is not more or lefs neceftary; and thefe 
have ever flourifhed throughout India in 
earlier times and in a higher degree of perfec¬ 
tion than in any other country of Afia. Iri 
fhort, the philofopher wanted cbemiftry for 
experiment}, the artift forpractice, inathou- 
fand different ways. It opened the path of 
the former into the inmoft recedes of nature, 
and taught him to imitate her various and 
wonderful power of refolving, feparating, 
combining, and tranfmuting, the elementary 
particles of matter that compofe the vaft 
globe which we inhabit. It enabled him to 
account for phenomena otherwife utterly in¬ 
explicable } he no longer beheld with fuper- 
ftitious. 
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ftitious horror the burfting volcano, the m» 
rora borealis, and other terrific meteors j he 
foon learned himfelf to roll the thunder and 
launch the lightning of Jovej he ftole fire 
from heaven, and lighted up, in the laborato¬ 
ry, a creation of his own. The latter ma¬ 
tured the projects and realized the hopes of 
the philo fopher. By pra&ical chemiftry he 
•extended the bounds of mechanic fcience, he 
widened the field of commerce, and {Length¬ 
ened the bands of {octal intercourfe. 

A variety of proofs of this kind have been 
already adduced. A few more, and a general 
fummary of what has been obferved on this 
head, {hall now be added, and conclude this 
article. ,. 

Like the Phceriicians, their rivals in what¬ 
ever concerned trade and the arts, the Indians 
had arrived at confiderable excellence in ma¬ 
king glafs, vafa murrina, or murrains, a. 
fpecies , of elegant porcelain, much in re- 
quefi: among the higher order of Romans, 
and artificial gems of various colours, which 
were often fraudulently impofed on firangers 
for genuine ones. They were alfo celebrated 
for their curious work in.horn and .ivory, and 
their. being able -to {often down thofe hard 
fubftances 
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•fu bilances to receive impreffions of Avatars and' 
other figures, their inlaying them with diffe¬ 
rent precious ftones, and flaming them with 
the mofl beautiful colours, are all procefies in¬ 
timately connected with this fcienee. Various 
kinds of dyed leather are repeatedly mentioned 
in the Inftitutesj and therefore they muft alfo 
have known the method of tanning and co¬ 
louring that commodity ; and we have already 
mentioned the vivid and durable colours,' par¬ 
ticularly the red and the blue, for which their 
cottons, and filks have been fo famous in all 
ages ; - but thefe colours could not have been 
obtained, or fo indelibly fked, without a very 
high advance in chemiftry. Their ability tb 
obtain arrack and other intoxicating liquors 
by Fermentation; their method of extra&ing 
fugar, by codlion, from the cane ; of oils, un¬ 
guents, and efiences, by diftillation; of affay- 
ing and refining metals; of enamelling; of 
lacquering; of - gilding; of varnifhing } of 
japanning; of making the fineft porcelain; 
of fabricating artificial fire-works and gun¬ 
powder; are all fo many direft proofs of 
what is here contended for. In fhort, trade, 
like agriculture, is indebted to chemiftry for 
nearly all the various tools and utenfils ufed 
,, •• ■ in 
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in’-its innumerable branches; and, without 
it, the painter, the potter, the fculptor, the 
carver, and gilder, all the clafles of working 
fmiths, whether in gold, filver, copper, or 
iron, the tin-man, the pewterer, the 
plumber, the glazier, the diftiller, (and all 
thefe trades are occafionally alluded to in 
the Inftitutes,) could not have purfued 
their refpedtive occupations; thofe occupa¬ 
tions, let it be ft ill remembered, in which 
they were unchangeably fixed by the Indian 
legiflator twelve or fourteen hundred years be¬ 
fore Chrift, when in raoft other countries 
chemistry was in a ftate of comparative 
infancy. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 


Hydraulics. — The great Veneration paid by 
the Indians to the aquatic Element, in great 
Part the Refult of their phyfical Investigations 
into its Properties and Qualities. — The Obli¬ 
gation they ’were under of forming vafi Re- 
fervoirs, in various Regions of Hindofan, re¬ 
mote from the great Rivers, and of raifmg 
by Pumps and conveying by Canals the 
Waters to their Rice-Grounds, necejfartly ren¬ 
dered them acquainted with the Principles of 
this Science. — Their Manufactures, dlfo, efpe- 
cially their chemical Procejfes in Medicine, Dtf- 
tillingr and Dying, required Siphons and 
other hydraulic Machines. —— Pneumatics. 

■—This Science intimately conneSted ’with their 
mythological Superfition. — Indr A, Vayoo, 
and their for my Attendants, only the atmos¬ 
pheric Pbjenomena perfonifed. — The 
great Vicifftudes of Weather that take Place 
during the different Seafonsin fo vajl an Em¬ 
pire and fo varied a Climate $ one Region 
, chilled vsith the Snows iff Gaucafus, and the 

other 
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other parched with equatorial Fervors: The 
tremendous 'tornado and the peflilential Blafl 
rendered the ancient Indians* too well ac¬ 
quainted' with thofe Phenomena.—-Their me- 
tallurgic Operations required the Aid of 
vdfi Bellows for their FurnacesTheir 
Mines could not have been explored and 
wrought without Air-Shafts and other 
pneumatic Machines , nor without greatly en¬ 
larging their Knowledge in this Branch of 
Eciente 3 which they made ufeful in the Myf- 
tfries praSlifed in their fubterraneous Caverns. 

*—Probably not unacquainted with Elec¬ 
tricity and magnetic Attraction. 
——Painting. — The exquifite Beauty of 
the Flowers and the brilliant Plumage of 
the Birds of Uindofan had the Ejfeft to 
make the Indians Painters in very early 
Periods, as well as to give them a decided 
Superiority over all the ancient World in the 
vivid Lujlre of their Dyes. — Their peculiar 
Method of painting on Cotton defcribed 
from Pliny and modern Authors.—A port 
Miftory of their Silk and Cotton Works, 
-r— Their ancient Manufactures of Porce¬ 
lain and coloured Glass. — Additional 
Obfervations on their Sculpture and Ar¬ 


chitecture, 
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SjHITECTURE. — ENGRAVING ON GEMS; 
-—The Ugh Antiquity of this Art in India . 
— The Kind of precious Stones principally 
feleSled for this Purpofe t and the Devices 
engraved on them. — The infinite Variety 
and Neainefs of their Jewellery and gold 
Work. 


HYDRAULICS. 

T HE lotos, fufpended aloft in a thoufand 
temples of India and Egypt as the 
pidturefque fymbol of that humid principle, 
which the emanation of the eternal beam, 
piercing the darkeft receffes of the chaotic 
waters, animated and rendered prolific, de- 
monftrates the ftrong traditional veneration 
for the aquatic element, which defcended 
down to the generations of Alia from the firft 
fpeculative race of human philofophers. 
Their conceptions concerning the union of 
thefe two grand principles, and the confe- 
quent generation of all things, were fome- 
times exprefled by flames iffuing from the 
calix of the lotos, fculptured in form of a 
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vafe, which indeed its natural {Rape greedy 
refemblesj and, at others, that calix is encir¬ 
cled with a radiated crown of flames, juft 
mounting above the burniftied edge, to mark 
the fuperior energy of fire over water. This 
is the invariable meaning of the ancients, 
when either Brahma, Seeva, Oliris, or Horus, 
are portrayed fitting upon that facred plant: 
they are oniy emblems of the folar fire warm¬ 
ing and invigorating the chaotic waters. 
This their conftant and immemorial deifica¬ 
tion of the element of water, and their pro¬ 
found admiration of the aftonifhing qualities 
poffefled by it of pervading,, cheriftiing, and 
diffolving all things, the efied of philofophi- 
cal inveftigation, muft neceflarily and natu¬ 
rally have induced an acquaintance with 
many branches of Hydraulic fcience. 

Indeed the dodrine of Thales, that is, of 
the Ionian fchool, aquatn ejfe initium rerum, 
may be fairly laid to have flouriftied in its 
vigour in the earlieft poft-diluvian fages. 
From the fame traditional fountains, whence 
they obtained their in formation, Mofes alfo 
acquired his knowledge in regard to this won¬ 
derful element ; and from the Mofaic and 
.Egyptian fchool it was diffufed among the 
’ philofophers 
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' phjlofophers of Greece. From the extrava¬ 
gant honours which they paid to it, the firft 
race of Indians Teem to have confidered water 
as the univerfal ftamen, or grand elementary- 
matter, out of which, by the aid of the ig¬ 
neous principle, all things proceeded, and into 
which their phyfical refearches (hewed them 
they would all by putrefaction be again re- 
folved. As it feemed to poffefs all the ener¬ 
getic properties of deity, they therefore ex¬ 
alted it to the rank of a divinity, and made 
it the object of their adorations. ,Now it can 
fcarcely be credited, that thofe whofe conftant 
practice it was, (at leaft if we may form a 
judgement of their condudl by that of their pre- 
. fent progeny in blood and religion,) with holy 
enthufiafm, to explore fprings and confecrated 
rivers, and whom necelfity compelled to form 
. yaft tanks, for the purpofes of agriculture, in 
the fcorched regions of India j that thofe who 
Were accullomed to hew out magnificent 
baths for fuperftitious ablutions; and who, 
though perhaps ignorant of the caufe, wit- 
nefled the alternate fwell and depreffion of the 
waters of the ocean, attracted by that moon 
whofe refplendent orb they adored with 
fcarcely lefs fervour than her radiant para- 
Y0X..VIL Y mour. 
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tnouii especially thofe of her phiIo(ppnic’ 
race, who were fituated nearer the tropical 
regions, where the tides rife with an awful 
elevation, or on the gulphs of the Ganges 
and Indus, the bore (as it is called) of which 
latter river rifes often to the prodigious height 
of between twenty and thirty feet ; and who 
had likewife furveyed and confidered the ftu- 
pendous column of fufpended water in the 
phsenomenon of the typhon , or water-fpout, 
fo common in equatorial climates; could be 
entirely ignorant of the properties and laws 
of fluids. It is fcarcely poffible that thofe, 
who could wield with eafe and Ikill the pon¬ 
derous inftruments of the forge, wanted either 
wifdom or vigour to fabricate many of the 
implements ufed in this branch of fcience, 
although they might not poflefs the more 
powerful, ftupendous, and complicated, en¬ 
gines of modern times. 

If what has been faid above, relative to the 
knowledge of the Indians on this fubject, 
Ihould appear extravagant, I may fafely fhel- 
ter myfelf from cenfure under the opinion of 
many learned men among the moderns, who, 
from what the fathers of human fcience have 
delivered down to pofterity concerning the 
chaotic 
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erotic Hate of things, and the univerfal 
fluid in which the earthy particles were fuft- 
pended, have urged the high probability of 
the Newtonian doctrines, refpeffing gravity, 
fluidity, and centrifugal force, having been 
known in remoteft antiquity, though after¬ 
wards, in the wreck of fcience and the revolu¬ 
tion of empires, totally forgotten and loft, till 
revived again by that immortal philofopher. 
Indeed, we have feen this fa£t expreflly aft- 
ferted by Sir William Jones, in relpedt to 
the Indians, under the head of Aftrono- 
■ my. 

The great diftance of time, and the nume¬ 
rous revolutions that have befallen the Indian 
empire, added to the prefent deplorable igno* 
ranee of the Brahmins, leave us in doubt to 
what point in practice they carried their ex¬ 
tended fpeculations in this branch of fcience; 
but that they were not merely theoretically 
acquainted with it muft be evident from 
one or two obfervations with which I ftiall 
conclude this head of inquiry. 

The great variety of artificial fountains, 
fome of vaft -piagnitude, which the ancient 
fovereigns andftgreat rajahs of India were ac- 
cuftomed to have in thofe extenfiv'e gardens 
. v Y 2 in ■ 
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in which they took fuch high delight, andjke 
■refrefhing coolnefs of which was neceffary to 
mitigate the heat of that burning climate, 
.affords very evident proof that they were 
well acquainted with this fcience, They had 
obferved that clouds, breaking on the fummits 
of mountains, difcharged upon them their 
watery treafures, which/ finking into the 
chinks and pores of the earth in thofe ele¬ 
vated, regions, rulhed. forth with violence 
from their Tides or at their bafe in the form 
of lprings and fountains. The imitative ge¬ 
nius of the Indian marked her plaftic pow¬ 
er, enlarged the fphere of fpeculation, and 
filled. with fountains and jets, d’eau the deli¬ 
cious gardens of Delhi and Agra. , 

But, independently of thefe their accurate 
-obfervations of nature and her operations, 
•they could fcarcely fail of learning the great 
principles of hydraulic fcience, before the In¬ 
dian empire was formed,;;from their Affyrian 
anceffors; from that Bali, or Belus, who 
ftands nearly at the head of their great folar 
. dynafty of . fovereigns, wheif they formed a 
part .of the vaft Iranian empire, which Com¬ 
prehended nearly a third of all Alia. , In 
Affyria they could not fail of being well 
■ known, 
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ichoym, as every body muft be convinced who 
has read the account given by Diodorus* of 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, with their 
lofty terraces extending gradually up to the 
fummlt of the walls, which were two hun¬ 
dred feet in height, and at that ftupendous 
elevation were refrelhed with water forced up 
by irmhenfe engines from the bed of the 
Euphrates, ’ ■ 

But a farther knowledge of hydraulics 
was neceffary to the exifence of a very 
large proportion of the Indian nation; and 
though, in the courfe of ages, they have, 
in relpedt to this as ’ well as other fciences, 
funk down into a very degrading ftate of ig¬ 
norance, the danger of perifhing by famine 
flilk preferves among them a portion of the 
fcience fufficient for the proper diftiibutipn 
of the waters, contained in their great tanks, 
over the champaign country, which is repre- 
fented by M. Sonnerat as univerfally divided 
into parcels of about one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty yards fquare.-f- In thefe 
that valued grain, the rice, which conftitutes 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. <$. 
f Sonnerat’s Voyages, vqI. ii, p. 130, 
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the principal food of the Indians, is depo fk-tft 
and grows up to maturity in water only; 
but, as the greateft part of the lands is dry 
and fandy, hydraulic machines were neceflary 
to elevate and abundantly diftribute that 
water to the thirfty plant. Thefe machines 
are, indeed, extremely fimple in their fabric 
cation, but they are effective } engravings of 
them may be feen in S'onnerat. 

Another danger equally alarming, that of 
perilhing by thirjl r impended over them if 
they totally neglected this branch of philofo- 
phy; for, in regions remote from the great ri¬ 
vers, they only obtain water from wells funk 
to a vaft depth in the fand and clays and, from 
thefe, the neceflary fluid could not be obtained 
except by pumps and other engines of various 
conftrudions and dimenfions. They could 
nbt have con ftru died the canals and fluices 
’ neceflary to convey the water from one dif- 
trid to another over vaft fandy plains without 
fome proficiency in this fciencej nor could 
many of their mechanical operations, where 
fluids were concerned, as, for inftance, when 
fpirits and effential oils were to be extraded 
by diftillation, be carried on without the ufe 
of fiphorn or fimilar hydraulic veffels, 

PNEU- 
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PNEUMATICS. 

Haying, difcourfed thus largely concerning 
the adoration paid by the Indians, on account 
of their important utility to man and life, to 
the elements, of fire and water, it would be 
improper to omit noticing their equal venera¬ 
tion for the athereal element, which was fo 
great as to lead them to perfonify and exalt it 
into a deity under the name of Indra, the god 
of the firmament, a deity armed with all thofe 
formidable infignia, and inverted with that 
unbounded empire over fubject nature,, which 
the Grecian mythologifts have conferred on 
their Jupiter. The ftormy prime miniffer of 
Indra,. in the government of his wide- aerial 
domain, is Vayoo, the god of the winds, who 
is expreflively reprefented in. their pictures as 
riding furioufiy, from one point of heaven to 
the other, on a fwift antelope, and brandilh- 
ing in his hand a fabre gleaming like light¬ 
ning. 

In faff, the immenfe vicifiitudes of climate 
naturally to, be expected in fo extend ve a coun¬ 
try as India, and the tremendous irregularities 
y 4 of 
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of it which a&ually take place in certain ^Lift 
tridts of that country, are the principal fource 
of the great powers with which fuperftition 
has armed this imaginary divinity 5 for, Indra i$ 
not always the object of delight and Ioye to the 
adoring Hindoo. If fometimes he defcend, 
like the sethereal Jove of Greece, in genial 
fhowers, he is at other times attended by a 
ghaftly train of deadly vapours and peftilential 
Waits. Thole who live on the coaft, and feel 
the fopthing influence of air in agitation ip 
the cool and balmy breeze that blows every 
morning from off the ocean upon the -Jand, 
have great reafon to exult in the bleffings be¬ 
llowed by Indraj while thofe again cannot a- 
void trembling at his power, who breathe the 
burning atmofphere, and contend with, the 
drifted fands, of the fcorched plains o,f Berar. 
The cerulean fields, that conftitute the do¬ 
mains of the Indian Divefpjter, are in truth 
the fcene of their wildeft and, I may add, 
their moft gloomy mythology: they are 
fraught with ’ objects which excite alternate 
tranfport and difmay. The cornet porten- 
toufly blazing through a vaft tract of illumined 
aether filled them with dire and inexpreffible 
alarms ; with fuperftitious reverence they 
marked 
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marked the corufcations of th $ Aurora Bore* 
pits, or obferved the boding meteor glide 
down the nocturnal heavens $ and .they heard 
the awful report made by its explofion, a- 
midft the dead IHenee G f nighty with unutter¬ 
able terror. 

It is fcarcely pcflible, therefore, to conceive 
a nation, who thus accurately obferved the 
phenomena of the heavens j for, their mytho¬ 
logical legends concerning Indra and his flor¬ 
in y prime minifter are merely allulions to thofe 
phaenomena j a nation, who from them drew 
prefages the mod important and interefling, 
to have been ignorant of the nature and pro¬ 
perties of an element to which they had fo mi¬ 
nutely attended, and confeqnently the princi¬ 
ples of pneumatic science muft in a degree 
have been known to them. They muft have 
known that air, not lefs than water and fire , 
ferved to form, as it were, the grand cement 
arid univerfal bond of nature, equally per¬ 
vading and cherilhing the whole animal and 
vegetable world. On the lofty mountains, 
whofe fummits the firft race of Indians, ef- 
caped from the deluge, chofe for their refi- 
dence, Nature, the great chemift, as well as 
the fun’s powerful beam, acting more immedi- 
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ately upon the atmofphere of equatorial re¬ 
gions, would foon teach them its wonderful 
quality of rarefa&ion and expanfion.; audits 
denfity and refiftlefs power would not fail to 
be difcovered at the period of the inonfoons, 
thofe vaft and ponderous columns of air in 
motion, which with irrefiftible violence at one 
time ravaged the fhores of the Peninfula, 
breaking down the ftrongeft trees, and,, like 
the hurricanes of the weftern world, fwecping 
every objedt before them j and which at others 
difperfed over the deep the rich cargoes of their 
.various commerce, the produce of the. filk- 
worm, and the jewels of Golconda. Hence, 
perturbed and terrified, this fuperftitious race 
beheld the aerial phenomena with, reverential 
horror: every cloud has its directing dse- 
mon, and every gale its attendant dewtah. 
Superftition bears fame perturbed fpirit of 
the vafty deep raging in the midnight ftorm, 
and fees the angry deity launching over the 
Gauts the terrific and irrefiftible fhaft of the 
tropical lightning. 

How far the firft race of Indians might 
carry into experiment and pradtife the philo- 
fophical obfervations thus made by them on 
the operations of nature in that various, clime, 

it 
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it isrimpoffible to decide, till their philofophi- 
cal books (hall have been more accurately ex¬ 
amined ; but, that they were no ftrangers to 
the generative and invigorating influence of 
air, adling forcibly upon other elementary 
matter, and particularly on the watery ele¬ 
ment, is indubitably evident, from the uni- 
verfal traditionary doctrine which runs 
through all the cofmogonies of the Eaft, 
that, at the beginning of time, the wind of 
God, or a windfrom God, (for, by this pervert¬ 
ed title they generally denominate the Uvev^ot 
A yiov of Scripture,) violently agitated the wa¬ 
ters of the chaos, and rendered them prolific. 
We have fliown before, that the cofmogony 
of the Phoenicians affirms the principle of the 
univerfe to have been a dark wind, turbulent 
and boundlefs 5 and, in the latter part of that 
defeription, we read, that the air fhining with 
ethereal light , by its fiery influence on the fea 
and earth, winds were begotten, and clouds, 
and great defluxions of the heavenly wa¬ 
ters. ; : . ■ ■. ■ ■"' - ■ 

The ancient philofophers of India, like the 
ftoics of Greece, who in all probability bor¬ 
rowed the dofitrine from the Indian fchools, 
which many of them vifited, or obtained them 
through 
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through the channel of Egypt, imagined & fifth 
element, formed of the more refined particles 
of igneous air, which they call the akass; 
that pure, tranfparent, luminous, aether, in 
which the planets and other celeftial bodies 
roll. This fubtilefpirit, this penetrating fluid, 
they conceive to pervade all bodies, and to be 
the great principle of vitality and bond of all 
exiftence. They talk concerning it with 
tranfport; but, amidft their raptures, totally 
different from fhe atheiftical fabricators of the 
Phoenician cofmogony, their greateft and mod- 
venerated philofophers of the V edanta 
fchool never forget to advert to the supreme 
creative Spirit of the univerfe from which 
it emaned, his augitft representative and 
powerful agent in the animation and direct 
tion of boundlefs worlds. 

A knowledge of pneumatic fcience was alfo, 
in a great degree, neceffary to the carrying 
on many of the mechanic arts for which the 
Indians were fo famous; and if they were fo 
far advanced in chemiftry, in the earlieft ages, 

. as there is every reafon to fuppofe they were, 
they muff have required, for their furnaces, 
machines for collecting, compreffing, and dif- 
charging, the current of air, in a body forcU 

hie 
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ble, enough to promote-their refpe&i've opera¬ 
tions'; and thefe muft, in confequence, have 
been of various dimenfions, from thofe that 
excited the intenfe flame, where the rugged 
ore of iron was fufed, to the gentler blaft ne- 
cefiary to perfect the exquifite work of the 
goldfmith and the enameller. The invention 
of the bellows is, indeed, afcribed by Strabo 
to Anacharfis, the Scythian}* but it is far 
more likely to have originated among a race 
reprefented, from all antiquity, to have been 
practifed in metallurgic fcience, and devoted 
to thofe mechanic arts, which raoft wanted 
the affiftance of that ufeful implement. 

It was alfo utterly impoflible that mines 
could be worked to any great depth or ex¬ 
tent, without the affiftance of what are 
called air-Jhafts , or certain tubes formed of 
wood oi; metal, by way of vent for the dif- 
charge of fiery damps and fulphureous va¬ 
pours, and the conveyance of freffi air for ref- 
piration to the miner. In thofe mines they 
learned the nature of the various fpecies of 
air, and, imitating what they there obferved, 
were enabled, amid their myftic rites, to put 

« Sfrab^nif Greograph. ;ltb. vii, p 469. . 
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in practice thofe midnight phenomena which 
excited the wonder of the weak and die ter- 
ror of the fuperftitious. 

From the awful and terrific feenes exhibited 
in the mysteries, from their acquaintance 
with the procefs of making gunpowder, and 
a variety of other circumftances that argue 
no ■ fuperficial knowledge of the properties 
and effeCts of different kinds of air, it may 
reafonably be inferred that the old Indians 
were not entirely ftrangers to electricity 1 } 
for, in fa£t, that fine fubtile fpirit, pervading 
all things, that fifth element, that akafs y as 
they term it, feems to be no other than what 
modern philofophers denominate the eleBric 
fluid. Indeed, Sir William Jones amply jus¬ 
tifies this fupppfition in hisTreatife on thePhi- 
lofophy of the Indians, declaring, that, with¬ 
out wifhifig to pluck a leaf from the never- 
fading laurels of Newton, he difeovers, in 
Sanfcreet authors, a great part of his admira¬ 
ble philofophy, efpecially thofe parts that re¬ 
late to that fubtile fpirit which he fufpected to 
lurk concealed, but not dormant, in all bo¬ 
dies, and to caufe “ attraction and repulfion} 
the emiflion, reflection, and refraCtion, of 
light; electricity, calefaCtidn, fenfation, 
; and 
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and mufcular motion j and that the Vedas 
abound with allufions to a force unw'erfalty 
attra 3 ive> which they afcribe chiefly to the 
sun, thence called Aditya, the attractor,”*- 
The mention of the doCtrine of attraction 
naturally leads to reflections on that of the 
magnet, whofe power to attract iron they 
mull: have well known, if, as there is every 
reafon to prefume, from their early voyages 
and their intimate connection in commerce 
with the Phoenicians, they had the knowledge 
and experience of the compass in navigation, 
an experience which they might have ob¬ 
tained from Noah hirafelf, to whom the 
Deity probably imparted the iecret of its 
wonderful virtues, to guide the bark which 
contained the precious depolit of all living 
creatures over the waters of the boundlefs 
ocean. Its attractive force could have excited 
no great furprife in a race, who, in thei'r 
beautiful manufactures and ornamental fur¬ 
niture, made fuch large ufe of the genuine 
electrum j that amber which has ever been 
in fuch high requeft in the cabinets and mu- 
feums of Alia, and the attractive properties 

* Afiatic Researches, voUv. p.177, 

of 
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of which, were fo well known* fo much ad- 
mired, and fo often, in their writings, re¬ 
ferred to by the Oriental as well as Grecian 
iphilofophers. 


PAINTING.. 

From the regions of philofophy, where 
much was of neceflity left to analogy and 
conje&ure, we come to fa£l and experience; 
and are now to inveftigate the hiftory of the 
progrefs of the ancient Indians in arts and 
manufa&ures, efpecially in one art for which 
they have ever been famous, and with great 
juftice, fo far as a nation utterly Grangers to 
perfpeBhe could obtain celebrity in this line 
of exertion. 

It is probable that the unrivalled, beauty of 
the obje&s, animate and inanimate, in the 
fouthern diftri£t of India, the gaudy plumage 
of the birds, and the vivid colours of the 
plants and flowers, forcibly imprefled upon the 
mind of the admiring Indian, firft induced 
him to feize the pencil, and endeavour to 
imitate the ftrokes of nature. Thofe colours 
in the tropical regions, and under the beam 

of 
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X of a vertfcal maturing fun, are exalted to an 
uncommon height of brilliancy, and, after 
the rains efpecially, exhibit a fcene the moft 
picfutefque and lovely that the eye can be¬ 
hold.' 

Though their pictures, in confequence of 
their ignorance of the method of diftributing 
to advantage the lights and fliadows of a 
piece, which the European artifts call chiaro - 
obfcuro, are deftitute of all relief', though 
alfb they pay very little attention to the 
rules of juft proportion in delineating ani¬ 
mal figures on the furface of filk and 
cotton, whatever care they might have 
taken in the fculptured images of human 
figures, in which they could fcarcely be 
guilty • of any grofs offence againft thofe 
rules; and though the laws of perfpeciive, 
fo neceffary to produce effedt in that art, are, 
as juft remarked, unattended to by the Indian 
artifts; yet the delicate ftrokes of the Indian, 
pencil, efpecially when employed in portray- 
ingthe lovely plants and flowers of their coun¬ 
try, added to the vivid, and permanent glow 
of the colours they made ufe of, have, in every 
age, gained them the admiration of all nations, 
who have given convincing proof of that ad- 
Vol. VII, Z miration, 
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miration, by Offering India, in exchange, for 
the commodities thus richly ornamented, to 
engrofs the bullion of the whole world. 

Religion itfelf feems to have greatly, pro¬ 
moted as well as fandtioned this art in India 5 
for, we have feett, in the fifth volume of this 
work, that, from the very dawn of. their re¬ 
ligious inftitution, the various calls have 
been diftinguifhed by different colours, it 
being the indifpenfable duty of the Brahmin, 
when In the morning he opens the portals 
of the pagoda for public worlhip, at their 
entrance, to mark the crowd of votaries on 
the forehead with the tiluk, a painted longi¬ 
tudinal or parallel line, either of vermilion 
or faffron, as they may happen to belong to 
the feci of Veefhnu or Seeva,, Brahma, 
Veefhnu, and Seeva, are themfelves painted 
of three diflinct colours; and indeed all the 
deities in their pagodas are gaudily decorated 
in the fame manner as were thofe of their 
forefathers, the Chaldeans, according to the 
imagined colours of their fevcn dii majores^ 
the planetary train. 

As I am bound by my propofals to com¬ 
pare the progrefs in fcientific attainment of the 
Indians with that of their Alia tic and Egyptian 
neighbours, 
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neighbours,. I fh.aU take that parallel furvey 
previoufly to any 'particular difcuffion of the 
procefles employed by the Indians in painting 
on filk, cotton, and other materials. 

Plato is of opinion that the Egyptians had 
pra£lifed painting during ten thoufand years.'* 
Pliny, fomewhat more moderate in his cal¬ 
culation, fixes the period of its commence¬ 
ment at fix thoufand years-f before his time. 
What particular objedl either of thefe au¬ 
thors could have in view, by pretending thus 
accurately to determine the epoch in quef- 
tion, it is difficult to fayj but, -in various 
preceding accounts of Egyptian remains, pre- 
fented to the reader from Pococke and Norden, 
we have feen, that, both on the roofs of the 
temples of the Thebais, and on the walls of 
the grottoes that border on the Nile, the co¬ 
lours and gilding, after the lapfe of nearly 
three thoufand years, had preferved unim¬ 
paired their dazzling brilliancy. This lin¬ 
gular phsenomeoon may in part be explained 
by thedearnefs of the atmofphere in a coun- 
try where fcarcely a cloud obfcures the ho¬ 
rizon, and where very little rain falls, and 

* De. Legibus, Nat. HHl. p. 301 • 
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partly in the fuperior excellence and durability 
of the colours themfdves, which, in alllike- 
lihood, they obtained from India, or rather 
brought with them when their anceftors firft 
emigrated from its fiiores; fince the red and 
the blue, the ftandard colours of that coun¬ 
try, are particularly noticed by thofe tra¬ 
vellers as the predominant ones.* Thofe 
celebrated writers of antiquity, therefore, 
by fuch ftrong expreffions, could only have 
meant to deliver it as their opinion, that,, 
for the depth and frelhnefs of the colours, 
they were'Well calculated to have lafted du¬ 
ring thofe extended periods. To be convin¬ 
ced, indeed, of that fuperior excellence, 
we need only attentively examine the hiero¬ 
glyphic painting on the mummies in the 
Britiih Mufeum, which cannot be of a. date 
greatly inferior to three thoufand years f 
for, both the gilding on the face of the one, 
and the pictured imagery on the other, are 
as frelh as if not above a century old. 

If we cafe our eye back towards Afiyria, 
in the temple of Belus, as deferibed by Di¬ 
odorus, we fnall find a very early and alto- 

* Lucas, vol. i. .p. 99, Pococke, vol. i. p. 199. Bruce’s 
gravels, 26;':-’. 

ni/hing 
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nifhing fpecimen of this art in A-fia. The 
hand''of the painter had decorated the walls 
and the cieling with emblematical defigns 
all alive to the birth of nature and the fir ft 
principles of things: fome of the figures, like 
thofe of India, combining in one androginous 
body the two fexes, an undoubted perverfion of 
that text, male and female created he them-, and 
others being compounded of the parts of man 
and beaft. This marked refemblance in the 
fymbolical paintings of the two nations af¬ 
fords another ftriking inftance of the truth 
of the grand pervading argument of thefe vo¬ 
lumes, founded on the bafis of Scripture,; 
that Chaldasa (not Scythia, as Bailly con¬ 
tends) was the parent country of the Indians 
as well as of the whole human race. Let it 
not be forgotten that they, could not have 
formed thefe vivid colours, or fixed them fo 
immutably, without a very cdnfiderahle ad¬ 
vance in chemical fcience. The figures in thefe 
pieces of imagery were doubtlefs very rudely de¬ 
fined and ill proportioned/ M as might be 
naturally expeded in the infancy of fcience; 
but the energy of the expreffion and the 
luftre of the colours are not affedled by this 
conceffion. 

z s 
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A farther evidence of the progrefs of. the 
Affyrians in this art is afforded in th €'pain¬ 
tings which are recorded by the fame author 
to. have decorated the walls of the magnifi¬ 
cent caftle and palace, afterwards built, by 
Seiniramis, at Babylon, on which were paint¬ 
ed, to the life, all the kinds of animals in 
their natural colours; and, as thefe colours 
are exprefily faid by Diodorus to have been 
laid on the bricks, when newly made , and af¬ 
terwards burnt in, it fhews that they under¬ 
flood the art of working in enamel. We 
mull: not wonder, therefore, to find the In¬ 
dians, in a few ages after, excelling in this 
kind of work as well as in the manufacture 
of the finefl porcelain. 

With refpedt to Perfia, I confider what ip 
preceding volumes hag been related concern¬ 
ing the fplendid decorations of the roof of 
the cave of Mithra, the blue vault fpangled 
with ftars of geld, the zodiacal conftella- 
tions which emblazoned the walls, and the 
animals of that zodiac, all in their natural co¬ 
lours, as alone affording very ample proof of 1 
' their advance in this art. That remarkable 
theological fyinbol, alfo, which they ufed in 
thofe caverns, the ladder, with th q /even gates 
named 
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named from the jeven metals, afcendlng to 
heaven, may ferve to prove that they knew 
fufficient of cheraiftry, even at that early pe¬ 
riod, to exalt and to fix thofe colours, Hence 
the Perfian works in embroidery, their rich 
tapeftries, and carpets of flowered ftlk, were 
ill not lefs high requeft through all antiquity 
than the. painted cotton and fine finery or 
Jin don, of India. Before I quit this fubj eel, I 
cannot help remarking the ftriking fxmilarity 
between' the ladder that reached to heaven, in 
Abraham’s vifion, and this fymbolic ladder 
of the Perfian magi. Terah, the father of 
.Abraham, mufl; have, been fkilled in metal¬ 
lurgy fcience ; for, he was a maker of te- 
RAPHit/r, i. e, of idols call in brafs or copper, 
under the afpedfc of certain planets. Either, 
then, Abraham, feizing this idea of the magi, 
fandtioiied a fymbol, which was only a harm* 
lefs, but expreffive, emblem of the gradual af- 
cenfion. to heaven of the purified foul, in the 
immortality of which the Perfians believed; or, 
what I own is more probable, the Pagans from 
his dream caught the image, and introduced 
it into the my,{lentous rites of their degraded 
fuperflition. At all events, the fa£t proves 
the high antiquity of the fymbolicarailufion, 
Z 4 ' and 
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and not lefs of their chemical knowledge, 
fince Abraham flourilhed near two thoufand 
years before Chrift. 

To return to the Indians ; and to confider, 
firfl:, their method and the materials ufed in 
painting on cotton. The more pure from mix¬ 
ture, the more lively and beautiful, though 
not more permanent, are faid to be the co¬ 
lours. In their firft efforts to excel in this 
line, the Indians probably ufed only the 
Ample expreffed juice of flowers and flirubs, 
the moft vivid they could feledt. Foffil 
earths of various colours, as ochre, the yel¬ 
low and. the red, might afterwards be em¬ 
ployed; and, laftly, as they advanced in che¬ 
mical knowledge, minerals lent their aid to 
exalt their tints, to give them liability, and 
increafe their variety. The two prevailing 
colours on the Aiks and cottons imported 
from India are the deep blue and the bright 
red; and the balls of thefe is well known to 
be indigo and gum-lac. Indigo is formed from 
the leaves of a plant, which grows about 
two feet high, called Indicum by the ancients, 
from the river Indus, down which it was 
brought from Lahore, of which city formerly, 
it was the ftaple commodity. Its native ap¬ 
pellation 
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pellation is nili, literally blue. The fineft 
fort is* however cultivated about Biana and 
Agra, and the colouring fubftance is tlie^- 
cula, or dregs, made by means of water and 
oil-olive out of thofe leaves. It is brought 
to us in cakes of fo intenfe a blue as to 
appear almoft black; in confequence of 
which, when employed by the painters, it 
is obliged to be ground up with white, 
or it could not be ufed with effedt. That 
fpecies which is brought from the Weft In¬ 
dies is of inferior finenefs to what is imported 
from the Eaftj for, it is made of the whole 
plant, ftalk, and leaf, macerated together, and 
eonfequently has many impurities blended with 
if. The Weft-Indian fpec.ies is, therefore, 
only ufed in dying, while the finer forts of in- 
digo are ftill ufed by painters both in Afia and 
Europe. To render indigo in this country 
totally foluble for the purpofe of dying, it 
requires an equal quantity of fixed alcalme 
fait. On digefting this with a gentle heat, 
the matter firft appears copper-coloured, then 
of a deep green. The fubftance dipped in 
it comes out perfectly green y but, when ex- 
pofed to the air, almoft inftantly changes to 
a fine blue. 


The 
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The gum-lac, or lacca of the ancients, has 
been miftaken for a vegetable production, 
but is in fadt an animal fubftance, fomewhat 
of the nature of cochineal, and is the pro¬ 
duction of an infedt, refembling a bee, which 
depofits this glutinous fediment on the 
branches of certain trees, adhering to which 
jt is brought to us, and thence bears among 
commercial men the technical name of Jiick- 
t lac. The colour is obtained by.limply boiling 
the fiick-lac in water, then _ filtering the 
decoction, and evaporating the fuperfluous 
humidity. With thefe two colours, but 
not thefe only, fince India affords inncu 
merable other vegetable as well as mineral 
fubftances adapted to the. purpofe, are the 
beautiful callicoes produced .in her looms, 
painted or ftained j and, though the ingenuity 
of.European artifts, with the aid of highly im¬ 
proved chemiftry, have, in the place of thefe 
beautiful.and durable colours, invented others 
poffibly better adapted to painting in its pre- 
fent advanced ftage of excellence, when the 
gradation of light and fliade in pidlures is to 
be fodiffinctly marked, yet none have hither¬ 
to rivalled thole of India in united brilliancy 
and permanency; and, could the genuine 
Oriental 
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Oriental indigo and lac, in their pured ftate, 
be obtained, they would perhaps ftill prefer 
the former to the beft ultramarine and Pruf- 
fian blue, and the latter to' even vermilion, 
carmine, and all the factitious lacs in the 
whole clafs of red colours. In the practice 
of the Indian artift, however, there is no 
viciffitude;'the mode of painting and dying 
rnfed twenty centuries ago, when Greece and 
Rome exchanged their hoarded bullion for 
her productions, hill prevails j the cottons are 
prepared by fome chemical procefs, unknown 
in Europe, to receive the various colours in¬ 
tended to be impreffed either by the pencil 
or in the vat, and they retain them, while the 
jfiabhance on which they are impreffed exifts, 
with little alteration. 

To be more particular in regard to their 
mode of painting the cottons in. India. M. 
Sonnerat, after confirming what has, been juft 
obferved concerning the brilliancy of the co¬ 
lours being heightened by fome previous pre¬ 
paration, and the quality of the water in 
which the linen is whitened, adds, “ When 
the outline is drawn, the linen receives the firft 
vvafhing 5 an ordinary workman then extends 
it qn the ground, and, fitting down, puts on 

the 
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the principal colour. After a fecond wafhing, 
a more (kilful artift extends the cloth on a 
fmall narrow table, and marks the (hades. 
Their pencils are made of a piece of bamboo, 
pointed and fplit; an inch above the point 
is a cufhion of wool, to retain the colours, 
which the artift preffes to make the liquid de- 
feend the length of the reed.”* In the dying 
of cottons of different colours, an art pradtifed 
by ancient as well as modern Indians, a ftill 
greater proficiency in chemiftry was neceffary 
to fix the various tints. In painting thefe cloths 
they undoubtedly pnrfued a procefs fomewhat 
fimilar to the Egyptians, fo minutely de¬ 
ferred by Pliny : after having drawn the out¬ 
lines of their defign upon the piece of linen, 
they filled each compartment of it with diffe¬ 
rent forts of gums, proper to abforb the va¬ 
rious colours fo that none of them could be 
diftinguiflied from the whitenefs of the cloth i 
then they dipped it for a moment in a cauldron, 
full of boiling liquor prepared for that pur- 
pofe, and drew it thence painted in all the co¬ 
lours they intended. And, what was very re¬ 
markable, the colours neither decayed by 

* Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol.ii. p.122. 
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time nor moved in the wafhing, the cauftrc 
impregnating the liquor wherein it was dipped 
having, during the immerfion, penetrated and 
fixed every- colour intimately through the 
whole contexture of the cloth.* Thus was the 
variegated veil of JJls manufactured; thus 
were the linens that folded the Egyptian 
mummies drained $ and thus only could the 
chintzes of India receive their beautiful and 
varied dies. De Pauw afferts, that, with the 
Egyptians, only one dark dye was ufed ; and, 
by the aid of acids and alkali , the cloth recei¬ 
ved three or four different tints. It was ne- 
cefiary, he adds, to trace previoufly all the 
figures with a feather or a pencil, that the 
caujiic and alkaline liquids might be diftributed 
exactly on the places where they were intend¬ 
ed to produce effect.-f~ 

How very early the ancients were acquaint¬ 
ed with the aft of extracting colours from ve¬ 
getables, and applied them in dying, may be 
learned from Genefis, where it is faid, that, 
to diftinguilh the firft-born child of Tamar, 


* PliraiNat.Hjft. lib.xxxv. cap.ii. feft.42. • 

De Pauw’s Philofophical RefieSions on the Egyptians and 
Chinefe, vol. i. p. 206. 
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the midwife tied a fcarlet thread about its arm* 
This, it will be obferved, was in the eighteenth 
century before Chrift; and in the time of Mo-' 
fes, two or three centuries after, we read in the 
following paffage not only of the great pro- 
grefs of the ancients in the art of dying, but 
in feveral others intimately connected with the 
fubjedt of thefe Differtationst 

And this is the offering "which ye fall take of 
them ; gold, andfiver, and brafs. 

And blue , and purple, and fcarlet , and fine li¬ 
nen, and goats' bair. 

And rams'fans dyed red, and badgers' fins, 
and Jhittim-'wood, 

Oil for the light, fpices for anointing oil and 
jorfweet incenfe. 

Onyx fanes, and f ones to be fet in the ephod 
and in the breaff-plate .‘f* 

At the fame time how very familiarly the 
ancients rauft have been acquainted with feme 
jphemical procefs for permanently fixing co¬ 
lours is evident from Arrian, who relates, that, 
amidft other fpoil found at Siifa by Alexander, 
were five thoufand quintals of Hermione pur- 

* Genefis, cap. x:cxv. v. 28. 

pie, 
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pie,, which exceeded that of Tyre in beauty, and 
had been hoarded up there by the Perfian fove- 
reigns during the fpace of one hundred and 
ninety years, but the colour of which was as 
frefh and beautiful as if juft come from the 
dyer. 

Thus far have we conlidered the progrefs 
of the ancient Indians in the art of painting 
on cotton: their filks were probably enriched 
with the fame fplendid' colours, in a way as 
nearly funilar as their different texture would 
allow. But as thefe rich filks and thefe beauti¬ 
ful cottons have fo immemoriaily formed the 
ftaple commodity of the trade carried on be¬ 
tween India and Europe, a concife account 
of the origin and manufacture of both 
is, in fome degree, indifpenfabte in a work of 
this kind, and will, probably, be not dif- 
pleafing to the reader/: —■ and, in the hrft place, 
concerning the fabrication of cotton, called 
■ Gcjjypimi by the Romans, the more imme¬ 
diate fubjedt of our inquiry. 

Of the vegetable that produces this ufeful 
commodity, there are feveral varieties, from 
the creeping fhrub to the lofty free ; but that, 
from which the fineft and moft valuable, cot¬ 
ton is produced, is a plant, of moderate fize, 
growing 
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growing abundantly, and with little afflftanee 
from culture, in Bengal and on the coaft 
of Coromandel. After producing very beau¬ 
tiful flowers, it is loaded with a fruit as large 
as a walnut, whpfe external coat is entirely 
black. When completely ripe, it opens of 
itfelf, and difcovers a downy fubftance, ex¬ 
tremely white, which is the cotton enclofed 
in oval capfules. When gathered, the cotton 

is, in fome places, thrown upon a floor and 
threjhed l in order that it may be feparated 
from the black feeds and hulks that enclofed 

it. In other places, to feparate the cotton 
from the feeds, they ufe little machines, 
which being played by the motion of a wheel, 
the cotton falls on one flde and the feed on 
the other.. When thus feparated, the opera-* 
tioii.of cW% takes place, which the authen¬ 
tic Sonnerat, who wrote from what he faw in 
India, thus defcribes. “ The machine to card 
cotton is fabricated with great fimplicity; it 
is compofed of a piece of wood fix or feven 
feet long. At each extremity a catgut firing 
is tied, which,'on touching, forms a found, 
on which account it is called violon. The vi- 
olon is fufpended by a firing, from the firing 
of a bow, fattened to the ceiling. The work- 

’ man. 
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man, with one hand, holds the violon in the 
middle }• and" with the other, by means of a 
piece of wood which has a pad at the end 
of it, brifkly ftretches the catgut, which, dy¬ 
ing back, beats the cotton, takes it up with 
force, fivells it, feparates the duff, and ren¬ 
ders it proper to be fpun. The elafticity of 
the bow which holds the violon makes it very 
eafy for the workman to move it from one end 
to the other over the heap of cotton which he 
is beating.”* 

The next ftage is t ht [pinning of the mate¬ 
rial, and, in this procefs, the fame fimplicity 
of operation and inftruments is again confpi- 
euous j for, according to the tame author, 
the apparatus of the weaver “ confifts only of 
two rollers, placed on four pieces of wood, 
fixed in the earth, under the fhade of fome 
large tree j of two flicks, which traverfe the 
warp, and are fupported at each of the extre¬ 
mities, the one by two firings, fattened to 
the tree under which the loom is placed, and 
the other by two other firings, tied to the 
workman’s feet, which gives him a-;facility.of 
removing the threads of the warp, to throw 


* Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol.it. p. 134. Calcutta edit. 

Vol. VII. A a the- 
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the woof. 5 ’* Mr. Crauford tells us, that- 
the fine muflins are woven within doors, the 
threads being too delicate to 'be expofed to 
the agitation of the air j but that it is by no 
means uncommon to fee whole groves full 
of looms, employed in weaving the coarfer 
cloths.*j~ 

Finally, to complete the interefting au¬ 
thenticated account of this branch of manu¬ 
facture, in a ftill more recent publication, 
juft come to my hand, the procefs of pre¬ 
paring it is thus detailed. “ After the cotton 
has been carded, it is fpun out into fuch deli¬ 
cate threads, that a piece of cotton cloth 
twenty yards in length may almoft be con¬ 
cealed in the hollow of both hands. Moft of 
thefe pieces of cloth are twice wafnedj others 
remain as they come from the loom, and are 
dipped in cocoa-nut oil, in ‘order that they 
may be longer preferved. It is cuftomary 
alfo to draw them through cangi, or rice-¬ 
water, that they may acquire more ftnooth- 
nefs and body. The cangi is fometimes 
applied to cotton articles in fo ingenious 


* Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 128. Calcutta edit, 
t Sketches, p. 32S. 
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a manner that purchafers are often deceived, 
and imagine the cloth to be much Wronger 
than it really is $ for, as fbon as it is wafhed, 
the cangi vanifhes, and the cloth appears 
quite flight and thin. 

“ There are reckoned to -be no lefs than 
twenty-two different kinds of cotton articles 
manufactured in India, without including 
muflin or coloured fluffs. The latter are not, 
as in Europe, printed by means of wooden 
blocks, but painted with a brufli made of the 
fibres of the rind- of the cocoa-nut, (that is, in 
Malabar,) which, when beat, approaches 
near to horfe-hair, becomes very elaflic, and 
can be formed into any fhape the painter 
choofes. The colours employed are indigo, 
the leaves of which plant yield that beautiful 
dark blue with which the Indian chintzes, 
coverlets, tappifendis , and other articles, are 
painted, and which never lofes the fmalleft 
fhade of its beauty. Alfo terra merita y called 
Curcuma^ or Indian faffron, a plant which, 
dyes yellow 5 and, in the laft place, gum lac, 
together with fome. flowers, roots, and fruits, 
which are ufed to dye red. With thefe few 
pigments, which are applied fometimes fingly, 
and fometimes mixed, the Indians produce on 
! • , A a 2 their 
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their cotton cloths that admirable and beauti* 
fui painting which exceeds every thing of the 
Mild exhibited in Europe. 

“ The French, Englifh, and Dutch, have en¬ 
deavoured to imitate thefe articles j but, not-, 
withftanding all their labour and art, they 
have never yet been able either to produce 
thefe colours from the vegetable kingdom, or 
to attain to the fame finenefs in their doth. 
No perfon in Turkey, Perfia, or Europe, has 
yet imitated the Betille made at MafuHpatan t 
and known under the name of Organdi. The 
manufacturing of this cloth, which was known 
in the time of Job, the painting of it, and 
the preparation of the colours, give em¬ 
ployment in India to male and female, young 
aud old. 

“ It may with truth be afferted, that, nn 
fpinning, weaving, and dying, the Indians 
excel all other nations in the world.”J- 

Thus, adds the judicious 1VT. Sonnerat, we 
Tee that, in India, the hand, and two or 
three : fimple utenfils, perfect works in. 
which we make ufe of a hundred. In this 

A certain kind of white Eaft-Indian chintz.” 

| March, 1800. A voyage to the Eaft Indies by the Miffionary 
■Sartclontco, p. 397-399- 
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refpedt, the Indian appears the moil diftant 
from the European. We admire the induftry 
of the favage Zealander, who, with a piece 
of ftone formed like a hatchet, makes his 
boats, and completes all his joiners work. 
We are ifurprifed when told that thofe beauti¬ 
ful muflins, fo much fought after, are made 
on looms compofed of four pieces of wood 
fixed bn the ground; but we do not reflect, 
that, when our anceftors inhabited forefts and 
lived on acorns, they worked with equal fim- 
plicity.* 

With refpedt to the mode of dying thefe 
cottpns thus Amply wove and the fubftances 
ufed in. their dyes, I am able to add little 
more than what "has been previoufly men¬ 
tioned ; and notwithftanding what has been 
urged by Father Bartolomeo, it is by no 
means clear that the Indians do not poflefs, 
traditionally handed down to them from their 
anceftors, fotne fecrets relative to this fub- 
jecft which they have not imparted to foreign¬ 
ers. By means, of the commerce which 
they anciently carried on with the Phoenicians 
they might have learned thofe fecrets; for it 

Voyages, vol. ii. p. 126. IdeDj «Ht. . 

A a 3, has 
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lias been fufpe&ed that the tin which they fo 
abundantly imported from the Caffiterides, or 
Britifh ifles, was made ufeful in their famous 
purpl,e, and that they greatly exalted and 
fixed the colour by folutions of that metal in 
the dying material-s.* What was really 
known to the Romans concerning the mode 
of dying the Tyrian purple has been very 
minutely detailed by Pliny, who informs us, 
that after having procured from the murex, 
or purple-fifh, a quantity of the colour faffi- 
cient for the purpofe, they mixed it with 
fait, in which condition it remained during 
three days. To eight gallons of water they 
then added one hundred and fifty pounds 
of colour, which they boiled over a gentle 
fire, fkimming the furface of the liquor from 
time to time, and occafionally dipping in 
it a lock of wool to mark the progrefi; to 
maturity of the materia tinSioria. In about 
five hours it became perfectly clear, bright, 
and fit for ufe.“j- The prepared wool was 
then fteeped in the dye five hours; it was 
then taken out, dried, carded, and again 

* Sec Pryce’s MineraJogia Cornubienfis, p. 17. 

t lib.ix. cap. 38. 
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foaked in t^e vat$ and, being once more 
dried,-was delivered to the manufacturer to 
be fpun and wrought into cloth. This Kvas 
the celebrated or double-dyed Ty¬ 

rian purple, a pound of which, we are in¬ 
formed by the fame author, was valued, in 
Rome, at a thoufand denarii , or upwards of 
thirty-two pounds of our money.* Whether 
the Tyrians, however, were or were not ac- 
cuftomed to ufe folutions of the metals for 
this purpofe, it has been obferved by a good 
judge in thefe matters, as a thing extremely 
■probable at lead, that the Indians of the pre- 
fent day, to impart the fine, bright, and du¬ 
rable colours to their calicoes arid chintzes, 
make ufe of metalline folutions, fince fomq 
of thofe ftained calicoes having been kept 
for forty or fifty years, the bright colours 
have been obferved to eat out the cloth, ex-' 
adlly in the fame manner as the corrofive 
acid fpirits, which diflblve metals, are found 
to do j and hence he concludes that it would 
be attaining to a hiJh excellence if European 
artifts, in painting and ftaining, could pre¬ 
pare the fineft colours without employing 

* Plinii.Kat.Hifl:. lib. ix. cap. 39. 

A a 4 , .either 
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either acid or alkaline falts, vihich are ge¬ 
nerally apt to prey upon the cloth, or other 
fuJiftance, ftained with them,'* 

But, leaving the region of ingenious con¬ 
jecture, we come, in the fecond place, to con- 
fider the ftill more curious manufacture of 
silk by the Indian mechanic, a manufacture 
for which they were as immemorially famous 
as for their admirable Sindon. 

The little animal, the eombyx, that pro¬ 
duces this delicate thread, is fcarcely lefs a 
wonder in the world of natural hiftory than 
its production formerly was in the commer¬ 
cial world. The body of this infeCt, a 
fpecies of the pbaleena , is compofecl of a great 
number of elaftic annuli, clofely united or 
rather interwoven with one another, and its 
heart, or rather a feries of numerous hearts 
connected together, extends the whole length 
of its body. The beating of this chain of 
hearts, or rather, to fpeak more philofophir 
tally, the motion of fyjlole and diaJlole> may be 
very diftinCtly perceived! and to obferve the 
manner in which the vital fluid pafles from 
one to the other forms a very curious and in- 

* piftiopary of Trade grd Commerce; article Calico. 

tefeftipg 
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terefting fpeftacle. They were doubtlefs in¬ 
tended* to accelerate the circulation of the 
fluids through the body. In the cavities* of 
the belly, adjoining to the ventricle, the mi- 
crofcope difcovers an infinite number of fmall 
veffels, forming a long bag or canal, in which 
is depofited the glutinous liquid whence the 
filfe is formed, and thefe veflels communica¬ 
ting by a thoufand winding meanders with 
the mouth, the little creature is enabled 
thereby to collect together and difcharge at 
pleafure their contained fluids, which are har¬ 
dened by the air into that delicate fort of fi¬ 
bre of which the. web or ball confifis. This • 
little ball is the laft effort of the expiring in¬ 
fect, whofe fliQFt period, at leaft in that jftate 
of its exjftence; is a year, and it is fabricated 
at the expenfe of its beings as a worm ; for, 
having formed its nidus, it becomes metamor- 
phofed into an aurelia, and continues in that 
flate without any figns of life or motion, till 
in a few days, if not deffroyed, as they gene- 
rally are to prevent the ball being injured, it 
becomes a butterfly, and makes its way put of 
its filken fepulchre, in which it lay as it were 
interred, into fields of aether. Thefe balls, 
when taken from the mulberry-trees from 
which 
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which they are fufpended, are generally of the 
lize of a pigeon’s egg, are of a yeljow colour, 
of an admirable conftru&ion, and are faid 
to be compofed of threads fpun. out* by the 
labour of the indefatigable architect, of ma¬ 
ny hundred yards in length. 

Having thus defcribed the curious ani¬ 
mal from which this valuable article of 
Eaftern commerce is produced, we come to 
the confideration of the commodity itfelf, the 
mode of its fabrication by the Indian artift, 
and other interefting matters connected with 
its hiftory. 

Silk derives its Latin name of Sericum, 
from the Seres, a nation of northern Alia, by 
whom were doubtlefs intended the Chinefei 
but of the hiftory of the commodity itfelf, or 
of the people who manufactured it, the Ro¬ 
mans feem to have been alike ignorant. Some 
of them confidered it as the white down 
growing on the leaves of a certain Eaftern 
treej while others thought that it was pro¬ 
duced from the entrails^of a kind of fpider, 
which they denominated ser ; but all had 
very confufed notions relative to its origin and 
fabrication. The fmall quantity of filk then 
( produced by Serica was probably brought 

by 
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by caravans, over the deferts, to the more 
weftern marts of Afia, and thence diffufed 
among its luxurious fovereigns and nobles j 
for, in thofe early periods, it was only ap¬ 
propriated to the higheft orders of fociety. 
I cannot, however, help being of opinion, 
that Serica was neither the original country 
whence filk was brought, nor that in which 
it was then moft abundantly produced. The 
general principle on which this book pro¬ 
ceeds leads to a different conclufion, and 
India appears to be the parent country of 
that valuable manufacture. How early, in¬ 
deed, both the occupations above mentioned 
of cotton and filk weaving muft have com¬ 
menced in India is- evident from this cir- 
cumftance, that in the important account 
of Hindoo clafles, from Sanfcreet authori¬ 
ties, in the fifth volume of-Afiatic Refearches, 
exprefs mention is made of the tribe of 
ve'rsj under the title of Tantravaya, in 
the original grand divifion of the Indian 
nation by Menu. ; : The author juftly re¬ 
marks, that “ the tribes of Puydraca, ■ fee¬ 
ders- of filk-worms, and Pattasutracara, 
or timjiers of filk , deferve particular notice j 
becaufe it has been afferted, that filk was 

the 
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the produce of China alone, until the reign 
of the Greek emperor Juftinian, and that 
the laws of China jealoufly guarded the 
exclufive production.”* The frequent men¬ 
tion of filk, however, in the Inftitutes, and 
other the moft ancient Sanfcreet books, (even 
according to the confeffion of this author,) 
does, in my opinion, go very far to prove the 
fuperior antiquity of this branch of manufac¬ 
ture among the Indians, from whom the 
Chinefe, when they emigrated, carried away 
with them the rudiments and utenfils, as 
they did of many others. It was, indeed, 
impoflible from the nature of the country, 
interfered with rivers and abounding with 
marfhes, that China could have been iiir 
habited and cultivated in earlier periods after 
the deluge than Perfia and India, (famous 
in all periods for filk and brocades>) and the 
invention is therefore here, I truft, juftly re-r 
ferred to the moft ancient fettlers. The re¬ 
gion about Serhtnd in the fopbah of Delhi, 
a foobah mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery as a - 
bounding in fiUi-wortm^ was probably the 

*. Afiatic Refearches, vol. v. p. 62. 

j- Ayeen Akbery, vol.'ii. p„ ip6. 

■ country 
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country where the fir ft filk-manufactories 
were eftablifhed, and mufl confequently be the 
Serinda whence, Procopius informs us, Jilk 
was brought in the time of Juftinian. 

The firft ftep taken to prepare the filk 
for the' manufacture is to clear it of the 
gummy fubftance which adheres to it, and 
which is done by throwing the balls into 
a cauldron of boiling water, which relaxes 
and purifies it; and then ‘winding and reeding 
it off, as it is termed,’ into fkeins on pro¬ 
per frames, which are alike Ample with 
thofe on which they card and fpin the cot¬ 
ton threads, and are ufed with fimilar dex¬ 
terity by the pliant and rapid fingers of 
the Indian artift. It is then bleached, or 
blanched, by being repeatedly fteeped in the 
lees of- the burnt afhes of certain Indian 
plants, together with thofe of foap, mixed 
with a fmall portion of indigo, which gives 
the bluifti caft always obfervedm white filks. 
The thremefier then performs his talk by re¬ 
iterated twiftings of the threads; after which 
it is configned to the weaver to be formed 
into vefts, fafhes, and other ornamental fa¬ 
brics for apparel and hoiifchold-furniture. . 

‘ The 
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The procefs of dying the filk commences 
with a fecond deco&ion, and fcouring of the 
fubftance again with foap-leesj after which it 
is fteeped in alum-water, preparatory to re¬ 
ceiving the various, colours which that fait 
is ufeful in fixing. The pointing of the 
filks is done in the fame manner as the 
cottons, with the difference only of abler 
artifts and more delicate pencils being em¬ 
ployed. The weaving \t into tapeftry and 
carpets, an art in very early practice a- 
mong the Indians and Perfians, is among the 
moil: curious and elaborate efforts of Indian 
ingenuity, and, the filk being the fineft in 
the world, the work would be the moft va¬ 
luable of any produced by the artifts of Afia, 
were the elegance of the defign and the juf- 
tice of the ferfpeSiive at all correfpondent to 
the finenefs and beauty of the materials. 
The greateft part, however, of the filk pro¬ 
duced in Bengal and other parts of India is 
exported raw, and in its original yellow co¬ 
lour. In this*ftate many thoufand bales, 
weighing after the rate of one hundred and 
fifty pounds each, are annually imported into 
Europe, and evince as well the' immenfe 
quantities of fiik-worms bred in that country 
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as the unwearied Induftry of the natives in 
the cultivation of them. 

Silk having been thus abundantly and im- 
memorially made in India, and probably in ffcili 
greater profufion in China, it is rather fur- 
priling that this valuable article fhould, from 
its fcarcity, be efleemed at Rome of equal 
value to its weight in gold, and continue fo 
for two hundred and fifty years, till the time 
of the Emperor Aurelian, who is laid to have 
refufed his emprefs a fuit of filk, on ac¬ 
count of its exceffive dearnefs. When the 
feat of empire was transferred to Conffanti- 
nople, the Roman nobility, being nearer the 
region where it was fabricated, and fparing 
neither pains nor cofl to obtain all the arti¬ 
cles of Eaftern luxury, were univerfally clo¬ 
thed in veils of filk ; but their Perfian neigh¬ 
bours and rivals, who for a time monopo¬ 
lized that lucrative branch of commerce, fold 
it in the Byzantine markets at fo exorbitant 
a price, as incited the Emperor Jultinian to 
many earneft but fruitlefs efforts to obtain a 
part of that trade by other lefs difficult and 
expenfive channels. While engaged in thefe 
fpeculations, an incident occurred which 
greatly facilitated his defigh of wrefling this 
monopoly 
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monopoly from the hands of the Perliangj 
and terminated in making his own capital the 
principal mart to Europe of that envied ma¬ 
nufacture. Dr. Campbell having entered pret-> 
ty much at large into this fubjeCt, and traced 
the progrefs of this traffic to the Britifh files, 
as the fubjeCt alfo defcerids to ages below the 
period of Indian Antiquities, and as I have 
many other interesting matters ftill'to invef- 
tigate relat|ve to the arts and fciences of the 
Indians, the reader will excufe my inferring 
the account of that well-informed writer. 

Two Perfian nionksi that had travelled to 
the Indies, went to the emperor, and told 
him, that they could very eafily fettle that 
manufacture amongft his fubje&s, fo as that 
they might never be under the neceffity of 
dealing with any Grangers, much lefs with 
the Perfians, for that commodity. This 
filk, faid they, which is fo precious here, is, 
in Serinda, (the moft populous and molt 
civilized country in the Indies, where we have, 
fpent many years,) fpun by certain little 
worms, which inftinCt they receive from na¬ 
ture. As for thefe worms, it is impoffible to 
tranfport them; but their eggs may be 
brought thence without any difficulty, and 
hatched 
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•hatched here by giving them a certain degree 
of heat. 

’Such were the propofals made by the monks 
to Juftinian, who readily clofed with them, 
mjakiog them great promifes, in cafe they 
were able to bring this matter to bear, which,, 
^without much difficulty, they did j for, re¬ 
turning to the Indies, they brought thence a 
confiderable quantity of the eggs, nourifhing 
the worms, when they came out, with the 
leaves of mulberries; and thus, according to 
Procopius, was the art of making filk intro¬ 
duced into the Greek empire.* 

This, traiifaclion fell out A.D. 550, bu$ 
it was a long time before it fpread itfelf much 
beyond the bounds of the Greek empire ; for, 
we find, that, A. D. 1130,'Roger, King of 
Sicily, having conquered a part of Greece, 
brought over into his own country the art of 
managing ' filkwvorms, which was quickly 
transferred thence to Calabria, and other 
parts of Italy, where it fiquriihed for fome 
ages, before it was transferred to the fouthern 
parts of France, which, the great hiftorign 

* Procopius de Bello Qothic. lib, iv. cap. 17* 

VpL. VII, B b Mezeray 
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Mezeray tells us, happened under the reign 
of Francis the Firft, in which, however, he is 
deceived; for, Lewis XI. A, D. 1470, intro¬ 
duced it into his dominions,' and fent for per- 
fons, fkilful in the art of managing (ilk, not 
only from Genoa, Venice, and Florence, but 
alfo from Greece ; and, by his letters patent, 
dated in the year 1480, granted them confi- 
derable privileges. But the price of this 
commodity was ftill kept up at a great 
height. 

That magnificent prince, Henry VIII. 
wore commonly woollen hofe, unlefs by 
chance he had a pair of filk from Spain, 
His fon, Edward VI. had a pair of filk 
flockings prefen ted him by Sir Thomas 
Grefham, which prefent of his was much 
taken notice of. Queen Elizabeth, in the 
third year of her reign, had a pair of 
black knit filk ftockings given her by Mrs. 
Montague, and fhe, never wore worfted af¬ 
terwards. In the year i6qo, Mr. William- 
Lee, a native of Nottingham, invented the 
art of frame-work knitting, which has been 
fince carried, with the manufacture itfelf, 
in all its various branches, to fuch a high 

point 
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point of excellence and national impor¬ 
tance.* 

PORCELAIN, GLASS, and COLOURED 
STONES. 

The great number and variety of the fpe- 
cies of- argillaceous earth , which abound in 
this region of Aha, together with the plaftic 
property of clay, when merely moiftened 
with water, would naturally lead the Indians 
to engage in works of pottery, which afford 
To excellent an opportunity of indulging a 
fancy peculiarly lively as theirs, in the fa¬ 
brication of ornamental vafes and other ele¬ 
gant articles adapted either to domeffic ufe or 
foreign traffic. Devotion operated as power¬ 
fully towards advancing this kind of manufac¬ 
ture as the former; it taught them, as yet Gran¬ 
gers to fculptured images, to mould the figures 
of their avatars, and all the fymbols of their 
complicated mythology, of the pureft kind of 
this brilliant clay; to harden them in the 
fire ; to cover them, with gold and azure, the 
colour of the fun and Ikies from which they 


Campbell’s edition of Harris's Voyages, vol. i. p. 506. 
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emaned; and to exalt them on. high in their 
abodes, as a kind of guardian fendtes, the 
confpicuous objects of their reverential re- 
fpech 

Though their firft efforts In day and pi af¬ 
ter. muff of neceffity have been very rude; yet 
time, practice, and increaffng idolatry, could 
not fail to improve the Indian artift in this 
as, well as other branches of mechanics and 
they would make gradual advances in it till 
they were able to complete thofe more elegant 
fpecimens of Ikill, in porcelain, which were 
fo highly valued by the old Romans for, 
the vafa murrhina, though by fome confidered 
as fabricated of chryjlal , and by others qf 
agate-, were, doubtlefs, only a finer fpecies of 
Oriental porcelain. Thefe, we are told by 
Pliny, were in fuch high requeff in the ca¬ 
pital of the world as to be eftimated, fome- 
that held three fextaries only, at Jewnty , and 
others of ftill larger dimenfion 5, at three hun¬ 
dred , talents.* 

. Martial calls thefe vafes pocula macuhfa 
murrhce, i. e. cups formed of the earth 
uiurrba with variegated fpots, blue and red, 

* Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. xxx,vii. cap,, z. ■ 

' 
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oh a white ground, Which their fkill in fix¬ 
ing colours by fire would eafily enable them 
to infert into the very fub (lance of the 
rrlurrhins. The murrha is faid to have been 
a foffile production, principally found in 
Carmania, on the weflern borders of India, 
and in Parthia, fo that the Indians were pro¬ 
bably potter.s before they quitted their firft 
refrdence in Perfia, At leaf! the occupation 
of the potter repeatedly occurs, as the' reader 
rtuift have obferved, in the extract from the 
Inftitutes; and there is a particular clafs, or 
caft, formed on the firft divifion of the In¬ 
dians as a nation, denominated Cumbhacara, 
literally the potter We know, alfo,' from 
the report of the Athenian ambaftadors, who 
vifited Perfia before the invafion of Alexander, 
that vuktva WTrupciTa,, or veffeis made of glafs or 
porcelain, were daily ufed in the luxurious 
court of Sufa j-f- and, as we hear of no pot¬ 
teries or glafs-manufactures eftablifned among 
the Perfians, they probably, were indebted for 
them to their connexion with India. When 

Aiiatic Refearches, on tl^e Hindoo Gaffes,, vol.v. p. 56, 
London, quarto edition. . 

| Ariftophanes, Acharn. 1, 2. 
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the ancients mention glafs, it is to be feared 
their precife meaning is not always very' clear¬ 
ly to be afcertained; and, in this mftance, the 
murrhins of India were tnoft likely to have 
been meant by, the Greek words cited above : 
vctXivoif however, is fometimes ufed to fignify 
chryjlal) and chryftal vafes were equally the 
production of the Indian art ids with the vafa 
murrbina. It was in Pompey’s triumph that 
this latter fplendid fpecies of porcelain was 
firft exhibited at Rome, and the fpecimens 
thus difplayed, probably of great magnitude, 
were, for their high value, afterwards dedi¬ 
cated to Jupiter Capitolinus. But the luxury 
and extravagance of the Roman nobility did 
not permit them to continue long without 
thefe beautiful ornaments to their tables and 
fideboards; however, their value decreafed. 
not in proportion as they grew more com¬ 
mon, and they feemed Rill to be confidered 
as precious at lead as golden cups. 

Surrentina bibis ? nec murrhina pifia, Jiec aurum 
Sumc 5 dabunt calices hasc tlbi vina fuos.* 

The murrhins refembled alfo Oriental porce¬ 
lain in bearing hot liquors without breaking j 

* Martial, lib. xiii, no. 

-for,' 
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for, the fame author, in another pafiage, tells 


Si calidum potas, ardenti murrha falerno. 

Convenit, et melior fit fapor inde mero.* 

I cannot but confider the inventive nation 
of the Indians as the matters of the Chinefe 
in this and many other branches of manu- 
fafture; firft, becaufe Sir William Jones, as 
we. have feen above, confiders the latter people 
as emigrated Indians; and, fecondly, becaufe, 
in the above extracts from the Inftitutes, men¬ 
tion is expreflly made not only of the potter, 
but of facrificial vafes of flow, that is, earthy 
and fliceous fubftances formed by fufion into 
porcelain ; and there is no authentic book of 
fmiilar antiquity which mentions porcelain 
as then fabricated in China, though the Chi¬ 
nefe have now fecured to themfelves, from 
having difcovered in that more eaftern region 
of Alia a finer earth, denominated by them 
Kaolin, nearly the whole of this, lucrative 
commerce. In fa 61 , there is no mention, of 
porcelain as a manufadture of China in any 
exifting author that I recolleft earlier than the 


Martial, lib. xiv. 113.. 
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ninth century, when the two Arabian travellers, 
whofe relations Renaudot has publiflied, wifi ted 
that country, and declare as follows. “ The 
Chinefe have an excellent kind of earth, with 
which they make a. ware of equal finenefs 
with glafs and equally tranfparent.”* At this, 
if they were in reality Indians, there can be 
no wonder; but, if they were of Tartar ori¬ 
gin, I make no doubt but that they copied, 
from their more ingenious neighbours, the 
mode of making porcelain as well as many 
other mechanic arts. For, notwithftanding 
all that M. Bailly and M. D’Ancarville have 
Urged in their behalf, the Tartar hordes feem 
in every age to have been little better than 
fcrave barbarians. 

The very refpedtable writer cited before, 
Father Bartolomeo, whofe book,~f- I lament, 
was not publifhed when I commenced this 
Diflertation, is of opinion that the ancient In¬ 
dians were total Grangers to the art'of making 
glafs, and that what they had of this com¬ 
modity was imported into India by the; Greeks 1 

* Ancient ^Relations, p. ?i. 

t Voyage t a the halt Indies tracilated from the German, 
P- 39U ’■ ■ '■ 
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and Romans. He allows, however, the truth 
of Pliny’s aftertion, that they well knew how 
to make artificial ftones, and were particular¬ 
ly celebrated for their juft imitation of the 
beryl.'* This conceffion is very important; 
becaufe, if they could give the colours requi- 
fite to form the imitations in queftion to 
filiceous fubftances or chryftal in fufion, they 
could not be far from the knowledge of ma¬ 
king glafs itfelf, though they might at the 
fame time import, as is affirmed by the au¬ 
thor of the Periplus in his enumeration of the 
articles of traffic carried'on in his time be¬ 
tween Alexandria and India, certain fpecies of 
that more curious fort of vefiels of glafs 
ware which we ffiail confider prefently, and 
for which • the glafs-houfes of Diofpolis 
were anciently ■ in fuch high celebrity.-f 
Jtris far more probable, however, that the 
firft great merchants of antiquity, the Phoe¬ 
nicians, who monopolized in ancient pe¬ 
riods the whole trade of India, had in thofe 
periods taught them the firft rudiments of 
an art, univerfally attributed to their in- 

* Hift.Nat. lib. xxxviii. cap. 5. 

f Periplus Mar. Erythr. p, *8, 30. 
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veiition, — that of making glafs from the 
fine fand that “covered their Ihore; and had 
alfo communicated to- them the fecret of 
flaming it of various colours to imitate pre¬ 
cious Hones j for, that they were thoroughly 
acquainted with the procefs is incontrover- 
tibly evident from the great column of emerald 
formed by Phoenician -artifts, and which, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, who faw it, adorned, 
the ancient temple of Hercules at Tyre. 
That column was undoubtedly fabricated of 
glafs* flained of the colour of that gem, and 
by night was probably filled with lamps, as 
it is faid, amidft ‘the darknefs of the mid-, 
night hour, to have illuminated the whole of 
that auguft fabric. The learned author of 
the tranflation of. Herodotus, a work equally 
valuable to the Engliili reader for the fidelity 
of the text, and the various erudition dis¬ 
played in the notes, efpecially th.ofe of a my¬ 
thological allufion, is inclined to difpute this 
very early knowledge - of the Phoenicians in 
the fabrication of glafs j but he will candidly 
own that the voice of claffical antiquity is at 
lead: very loud in favour of the judgement 


, * Herodotusj lib.ii. cap. 44, 
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which affigns it to them. Among thofe daffies 
eminently ranks that diligent collector of their 
opinions, Pliny, who not only expreffly af- 
firms. what has been previoufly mentioned, 
that this ancient people firft made glafs from 
the very fine fand and pebbles on their ffiore, 
thrown into accidental fufion with the afhes 
of burnt vegetables that lay Icattered over 
that fhore, but,' fpeaking of the manufac¬ 
tures of Sidon, intimates that they alfo knew 
the art of making fpecula^ glafs mirrors; 
and, though they may not be allowed to have 
applied, in making them, that tin which they 
fo abundantly' imported from Britain, yet 
they knew how to procure, in fome, degree, a 
fimilar effect, by tinging the pofterior fur- 
face with fome opake fubftance, which would 
naturally caufe images to be refledted from 
the fuperior. 

The ancient mirrors, indeed, were not ge¬ 
nerally made of glafs, bat of metallic fub- 
ftandes: from the context, however, it is 
moft probable that fpecula -oitrea were here 
intended; and the Sidonians were not the 
only ancient people who fabricated thefe glafs 


* Eiiriii Nat, Hift. lib.xxxvi. cap. 22. 
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mirrors, for they appear to have been alfd 
manufactured, at a very remote period, in 
the glafs-houfes of the great Diofpolis, in 
Upper Egypt, in which city all the laborious 
operations of chemiftry were carried to a high 
degree of perfection. In teftimony of this, 
we have only to recur once more to thofe 
ftupendous exifting monuments of their {kill 
in this refpeCt, the mummies, fome of them 
covered with glass of varied colours; on 
which fubjeCt, fo much in point, let us again 
hear M. Dutens, who, on this topic at lead, 
has certainly not advanced any thing that 
will not admit of ftriCl inveftigation, and 
even of ocular proof. 

*.* There were alfo in thofe mummies of 
Egypt many things befides, which fall within 
the verge of chemiftry; fuch as their gild¬ 
ing* which is fo very frefh, as if it were but 
.of fifty years {landingj and their Jiainedfilk , 
ftill vivid in its colours,' though after a feries 
of thirty ages. In the Mufeum of London 
there is a mumtay covered all over with fil- 

* “ Tie ancients alfo utiderftood gilding with beaten and water 
gold. — JEs inaurari argento vivo legitimum erat. Pltn. Hill, 
J^ai. lib. xxxiii. cap. 3. Vitruv. lib. vii. cap.8,’ J 
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lets of granated' glafs, various in colour, 
which’fhews that this people underflood not 
only the making of glafs, but could paint it 
to their liking. It may be, remarked here, 
that the ornaments of glafs, with which that 
mummy is bedecked, are tinged with the fame 
Colours, and fet off in the fame tafle, as the 
dyes in which almoft all other mummies are 
painted j fo that it is probable,- that this kind 
pf ornaments, being very expen live, was re- 
ferved for perfonages of the firft rank only, 
whilfl: others, who coulcl not afford this, con¬ 
tented themfelves with an imitation of it in 
painting.”* 

This exifling fpgcimen of their Ikjll is ex¬ 
tremely curious and valuable; but, if thofe 
■ who have recorded the hiflory of the progrefs 
in fcience of the ancient Egyptians can be de¬ 
pended upon, they foared to a. far greater 
height of excellence in this branch of chemi¬ 
cal exertion ; for, they fabricated coloffal fta- 
tues of their gods and lyings in coloured glafs; 
and, according to Theophraftus, had erected 
in the temple of Jupiter Hammon an obelifk 
cotnpofed of four emeralds, that is, of glafs 

* Duten’s Inquiry, &c. p. 241. 
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of the colour of that gem, riot lefs than forty 
cubits in height, and four in breadth * 
Another coloffal ftatue of Serapis, the Sun, 
nine cubits high, and confiding of one foiid 
emerald, is mentioned by Pliny, from Ajpiori, 
as in his time preserved in the labyrinth. Sefof- 
tris is alfo faid to have prelented to the king 
of the Lydians a ftatue of Minerva, com- 
pofed of one emerald, four cubits, high y and 
tradition has immortalized the great ftnarag- 
dine, or emerald, table, on which the re¬ 
nowned Trifmegiftus, having engraved the 
fecrets of the Hermetic art, caufed it to he 
buried with him.-f* ' 

Arrian, or whoever was the author of the 
Periplus, acquaints us, that, in the glafs-hou- 
fes of Thebais, they endeavoured to imitate the 
<vafa mwrhina of India j and that they made 
in abundance thefe falfe murrhins, in ’Which 
they drove a confiderable commerce with the 
Arabian and Roman merchants; but, as Pli¬ 
ny pofitively aflerts that thefe imitative veffels 
were of glafs, it is evident that the true 

* Thedphraftus de Lupid, p.394.. 

1- Pliny, lib. xxxvii, fed. 19. .Fabricius Bibl. Grxc. lib. i. 
cap. 10, p. 98. 
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jnurrhins were of a compofition fomewhat fi- 
milar, ~ i. e. of a very fine fpecies of porcelain 
almoft as tranfparent as glafs; but the Egyp¬ 
tian artifts, wanting the proper materials of 
which the latter were made, were obliged to 
be content with remaining fuccefsful imitators 
only. The Egyptians would probably have 
made-as fine porcelain had they pofiefled the 
fpecies of argillaceous earth necefiaryj but, 
as I have before remarked, it was principally 
in the more elegant kinds of highly finilhed 
ornamental glafs ware that they excelled} 
fuch were thofe three cups, of very curious 
glafs, named allajfontes, fent from Egypt by 
the Emperor Adrian to Rome, and which, 
Jtcut palumborum colla y like the necks of 
pigeons, reflected, on whatever fide they 
were viewed, a rich variety of colours, in the 
manner of the precious ftorie called objidianum , 
fuppofed by fome commentators to be cat’s 
eye , and by others the opal. The Greeks, of 
whom the Egyptians were the mailers in 
' chemiftry, foon learned of them the art . of 
making thefe fiffcitious gems of all poflible 
colours, the ruby, the hyacinth, the emerald, 
and the fapphire; for, thus Pliny, fpeaking 
of ■the former, obferves; Jit rt tintfura , ex 
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genere obfidiani, ad efcaria vafa-, et totum ru- 
brum mtrum , atque non tranjlucens , pcemati- 
lim appellatum, Fit et album-, et Murrhinum, 
mt hyacinthos fapphirofque imitatum, et omnibus 
aliis color ib us 

It is time for us to return to the Indians, 
who are celebrated by the fame writer for their 
ikill in fabricating artificial beryls j that is 
to fay, in making coloured, but not white, 
glafs. It is fcarcely poffible to conceive, after 
a ferious perafal of the previous extracts from 
Menu, but that the Indians were as ancient and 
as excellent chemifts as the Egyptians; and, 
fince all the precious ftones above enumerated 
were native to the foil of Ipdia, as fhall he 
fhewn more'at large hereafter, when we comp 
to confider the antiquity of their engraving 
in gems, it is equally impoflible to conceive 
but that, as they were firft known, they were 
earlieft imitated by the mpre ingenious rape 
pf Indians. The Indian feiences with their 
books are indeed buried in fuch profound ob>* 
feurity,- that here alfo we can alone argue, 
upon the ground of analogy and conjecture j 
but the arguments for their having manu- 

* Pljnii Nat. Hift. lib, xxxvi. cap. 26. 
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fa&ured glafs, in periods of great antiquity, 
amount to little lefs than certainty; for, I 
muft repeat it, if they could make artificial 
beryls, they wanted neither means, nor ge¬ 
nius, nor commercial incitement, to fabricate 
other fimilar compofitions from filiceous 
fubftances; and, if they were fo early pot¬ 
ters, it is fcarcely poffible, but . that they 
could alfo manufacture glafs veflels, though 
not, perhaps, of fueh fuperior finenefs as 
thofe of Sidon and Diofpolis. The truth is, 
that, in all manufa£tures of pottery, owing 
to the intenfenefs of the fire made ufe of, 
fome portion of the matter is neceflarily vi¬ 
trified, and the glafs and pottery manufac-; 
ture muft have gone On together from re*, 
moteft antiquity. 

It is very probable, alfo, that the Indians 
underftood the method of working in Mofaic; 
for, Philoftratus tells us, Apollonius faw in 
India a moft glorious temple of the Sun, the 
walls of which were of red marble, refem- 
bling fire, interfperfed with ftreaks of gold, 
while the floor exhibited to the view an infi¬ 
nite variety of pearls and precious ftones, art¬ 
fully difpofed in a kind of chequer-work, to 

Yol. VII, C c imitate 
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imitate the rays of that luminary,* and which 
reflected back a luftre that rivalled/his ge¬ 
nuine beams. Thefe were probably artificial 
ftones of the kind under difcuffion, and 
this fpecies of Mofaic work feems to have 
been not uncommon in the Eafi; for, we 
read in Efther of a beautiful pavement of this 
variegated kind in the palace of Sufa, when, 
at the great banquet given by the Babylonian 
fovereign Ahafuerus, all the riches of. his 
treafury were difplayed to the view of the 
people. The paflage imprefles the mind with 
the moft exalted idea of the magnificence in 
which thofe fovereigns lived, and is highly 
worthy of infertion in a work that enters fo 
much at large into the fplendid antiquities of 
Alia. * 

And, when thefe days were expired, the king 
made a feafl unto all the people, -that were pre- 
fent in Shujhan the palace, both unto great and 
fmall, Jensen days, in the court of the garden of 
the king’s palace 

Where were white, green, and blue., hang¬ 
ings, fafened with cords of fine linen and purple, 
to fifoer rings, and pillars of marble : the beds 

' . * Vita Apollonii, lib. ii. cap. i r. 
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were of gold andfiver y upon a pavement of RED, 
and blue, and white, and black, marble. 

And they gave them drink in vejfeh of goId> 
(the vejfeh being diverfe one from another,} 
and royal wine in abundance , according to the 
fate of the king.* 

The Egyptians too were no ftrangers to 
this kind of elegant work in Mofaicj for, 
Lucan, defcribing the luxurious palace of 
Cleopatra, acquaints us, 

—. • totaque effujus in auld 

Calcabatur ONYX, 

Which can fcarcely have reference to any¬ 
thing except the teflellated pavement, of va¬ 
rious coloured ftones, in which the onyx 
abounded. 

On the whole, as the tribe of Cumbhaca- 
ra, or the' potter , is enumerated among thofe 
earlieft formed, and as mention is fo fre¬ 
quently made in the Inftitutes of facrificial 
vafes, there can be no doubt of very fine 
porcelain having been anciently made in 
India ; and that glafs, both white and co¬ 
loured, could not be unknown to a race fo 

* Either, cap. i. v. 5, 6 , 7. 
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far advanced in chemiftry as were the an¬ 
cient Indians. Indeed glafs is exprefliy men¬ 
tioned in the Amarafinlia, a book compofed 
fixty years before the Chriftian asra, under 
the Sanfcreet name of Suryacanda, that is, 
fays M. Bartolomeo, <c a bright tranfparent 
mafs, through which the rays of the fun 
can penetrate.”* However, they do not feem, 
any more than other ancient nations, to have 
ufed it for windows j for, according to this 
author, they employ, for that purpofe, 
mother-of-pearl , finely wrought and polifhed, 
and which is procured in abundance at the 
pearl-fifheries in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Comorin. 

SCULPTURE. 

Although the early progrefs of the Indians 
in fculpture has been already confidered in 
various parts of the preceding volumes, yet a 
retrofpedt view of what has been advanced on 
fo curious a fubjedt, with a few additional ftric- 
tures, may not be difpleafing to the reader," 
in this fummary fketch of their arts and fci- 

■'*. Page 391. 
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ences. Modelling■ in clay or plafter rauft 
doubtlefs .have long preceded any efforts in 
this branch of fcience. To attempts of this 
humble kind, in pottery and porcelain, fuc- 
ceeded coloffal fiatues hewn from the folid 
rock, or caft in moulds from- the various 
ores, as their knowledge of metallurgy in- 
creafed. If a due proportion and fymmetry 
are not always fo accurately preferved as they 
ought to be, an excuie for the artift readily 
prefents itfelf in the very nature of the 
firange grotefque fymbolical objects defig- 
nated, exhibiting, in one complex form, va¬ 
rious fpecies, and often different fexesj fi¬ 
gures with numerous heads and arms loaded 
with emblematical 'devices, (the vagaries of 
mythology,) the tufks of the elephant, and 
the horns of the ox; fometimes environed with 
ferpents, and at others hung round with 
firings of death-heads ; which bid defiance 
to all the rules of regular fcience. Many of 
thefe mythological figures, however, in Ele¬ 
phants, the oldeft depofitary of idolatrous In¬ 
dian images, are by no means contemptible in 
point of expreffion j and in particular that 
terrific figure reprelenting the evil principle, 
which difplays aloft the emblems of the 
C c 3 fanguinary 
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fangutnary worfliip paid to it, and is engra¬ 
ved in the fixth volume, affords no - mean 
fpecimen of the progrefs in defign of the 
Indian fculptor at the early date generally 
afligned to that cavern-temple and its lin¬ 
gular decorations, Refinement in thefe arts, 
at that remote period, is' neceffaiily out of 
the queftion ; it was not elegance, but mag¬ 
nificence, that fwayed the mind of the In¬ 
dian artifts. Their lofty conceptions of 
deity they conceived beft reprefented by gi¬ 
gantic ftatues and maffy fymbols j and, by 
forming a mere buff of fuch ftupendous di¬ 
men fions as the principal figure there exhi¬ 
bits, [thirteen feet in height, the face five 
feet, and the breadth between the fhoulders 
twenty feet,] the artful Brahmin completely 
effedted the only purpofe he had in view, —* 
that of over-awing the mind of the timid, 
ignorant, adoring, Indian. 

In truth, thefe mythological fculptures,, 
thefe emblematical reprefentations of avatars 
and coloffal deities,* with their refpedlive at¬ 
tributes and fymbols, carved in the living 
roch, in fubterraneous folitudes, the firfi tem¬ 
ples, in the infancy of mankind, were in 
fome degree neceffary to fuftain and keep 

alive 
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alive the ardour of the pious enthufiaft. The 
fuppofed prefence of the gods, in thefe myfti- 
cal images, diffufed throughout the place an 
unfpeakable awe and an inviolable fanctity; 
while the choral fymphonies and ever-blazing 
fires elevated the enraptured foul even to 
thofe ftars which were the proper abode of 
the fidereal deities adored by them. On the 
other hand, the reprefentation of dsemons on 
thofe walls, in all the horrid forms, and with 
all the dreadful fymbols, which fear or fancy 
could fuggeft, had an immediate tendency to 
over-awe the guilty mind, to expofe the de¬ 
formity of vice, and exprefs the tortures of 
confequent remorfe and defpair 5 for, in their 
mythological pictures, as I have elfewhere 
exprefled myfelf, with the fymbolic figures of 
the mercy and goodnefs of God, were con¬ 
stantly blended thofe of his juftice and his 
wrath. As the former were fculptured with 
fmiling afpects, and were decorated with the 
enfigns of peace and protection, fo were the 
latter portrayed with horrible diftorted vi- 
fages, and arrayed with every dreadful fymbol 
that could alarm and terrify the beholder. 
Thefe figures, converted into deemons, under 
the notion of being the avenging minifters 
C c 4 o f 
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of omnipotent juftice, were moll: to the pur- 
pole of the prieft. He recited their number, 
he magnified their enormous power, and he 
awakened the agonizing terrors of his au- 
dience by impreliing them with ideas of their 
conftant and immediate interference in hu¬ 
man affairs. 

Nor to mankind, in the improved and po- 
lilhed Hate of fociety, have thele mytholo¬ 
gical fculptures proved without important ufe 
or fublime gratification. Thefe rude, but ma- 
jeftic, remains of ancient fculpture admit us to 
a clofe view of remote antiquity. The allego¬ 
rical deligns which they exhibit obfcurely un¬ 
fold to us the hiltory of the primitive ages $ 
the profound arcana of their religion, the 
form and decoration of their temples j the 
drelfes of the priefts j and the fubje&s and 
inftruments of ■facrifiee they difplay to the 
eye of contemplation the firft rudiments 
of thought, ' the firfi: efforts of genius, 
the firfi: dawn of the iciences. On the fi¬ 
gured walls and embofled roofs we fee the 
elements embodied ; the paflions perionified j 
the augull fchool, at once, of the deepeli 
phyfics and the molt inftruitive morality 1 
Tet us once more, for a moment, defcend the 
depths^ . 



depths of-the facred cave, to which a date 
much Ihort of four thoufand years, can fcarcely 
be aligned; let us penetrate its inmoft re- 
cefs; and again contemplate the ffupendous 
vifion. 

“ The principal entrance is from the north. 
The enormous mafs'of folid rock above is 
fupported by four rows of pillars of good 
proportion, but of an order in architecture 
totally different from that of Greece and. 
Jlome. Each column Hands upon a fquare 
pedeftal, and is finely fluted $ but, inftead of 
being cylindrical, gradually bulges out to¬ 
wards the centre. The capital is alfo flu¬ 
ted, and has the appearance of a cufliion 
prefied flat by the weight of the fuperincum- 
bent mountain. Over the tops of thefe co¬ 
lumns there runs a (tone ridge cut out of the 
rock, refembling a beam, about a foot in 
thicknefs, richly adorned with carved work. 
Along the fides of the cavern are ranged 
thofe mighty coloflal ftatues before-mention¬ 
ed, to the number of forty or fifty, each of 
them twelve or fifteen feet in height j and, 
although they are as round and prominent 
as the life, yet none of them are entirely de¬ 
tached from the main rock, Some of thefe 
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figures have on their heads a kind of helmet 
of a pyramidal form; others wear. crowns 
rich in devices, and fplendidly decorated with 
jewels.; while others difplay only large bufhy 
ringlets of curled or flowing hair. Many of 
them have four hands, many have fix, and in 
thofe hands they grafp fceptres and fhields,— 
the fymbols of jnftice and the enfigns of reli¬ 
gion, the weapons of war and the trophies 
of peace. Some of them have afpects that 
infpire the beholder with terror, and, in the 
words of Linfchoten, are diftorted into ffich 
“ horrible and fearfull formes that they make 
a man’s hay re ftand upright;” others are dif- 
. tinguilhed by a placid ferenity and benignity 
of countenance; and others betray evident 
marks of deep dejection and inward angutfh. 
The more confpicuous figures are all gor- 
geoufly arrayed after the Indian fafhion, with 
heavy jewels in their ears, with fuperb collars 
of precious ftones,. .with belts fumptuoufly 
wrought, and with rich bracelets on their 
arms and wrifts.”* 

Paffing by the often-defcribed bull: with 
three heads, and the tremendous figure of the 

* Indian Antiquities, vo!. it. p, 140. 
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Indian KaaoJoupw above alluded to, let us 
proceed in queft of farther proof of the (kill 
in fculpture of the old Indians to the weft 
end of this grand pagoda, where is a dark 
sacellum, twenty feet fquare, totally defti- 
tute of any external ornament, except the 
altar in the centre, and eight gigantic figures 
which guard the four feveral doors that lead 
into it. Thefe figures are : ftationed one on 
each fide of every door, and are of the enor¬ 
mous height of thirteen feet and a half 5 they 
are all fculpturea in high relief, and appear as 
if darting from the wall to which they are 
attached. Their heads are decorated in a 
manner fimilar to the other ftatues: they 
have rich collars round their necks, and jew¬ 
els of a vaft fize in their ears. Of the (hi¬ 
king attitude of one of tbofe ftatues, which 
remains moft entire, Mr. Hunter has record¬ 
ed the following particulars: that the whole 
weight of the figure feems to reft upon the 
right leg, while the knee of the left is fome- 
what bent, the right humerus hangs down¬ 
ward parallel to the body, and the fore-arm 
is bent in fuch a manner that the hand is 
oppofite to the navel, the palm is turned up¬ 
wards-and fuftains a globe, and the fingers 

are 
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are bent backwards in a ftyle that admirably 
reprefents, or rather makes the fpe&ator feel, 
the weight of the ponderous body they fup- 
port. He adds a judicious remark, that the 
people, whoever they are, that carved thefe 
figures, rauft have made confiderable pro- 
grefs in the art of ftatuary, fo accurately to 
have obferved, and fo fuccefsfully to have ex- 
preffed, as in many inftances they have, the 
alteration which the form of the limbs un¬ 
dergoes from mufcular aflion and external 
impulfe, as well as the various effedts of men¬ 
tal fenfation upon the human countenance.* 

I have ventured to bring thefe paflages 
again before the readers view, for the pur-. 
pofe not only of proving the progrefs 
made by the Indians in Sculpture at this 
moll early period, which, as Mr. Hunter 
juftJy obferves, muft have been very great \ 
but of corroborating various alfertions made 
in the courfe of this Difl'ertation concerning 
their equally rapid advance in other walks 
of fcientific attainment. Thus, for inftance, 
the frnrd and the bell in the hands of the 
Indian Ahriman demonftrate that they were 
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even then metallurgists ; the jewels arid 
pearls,' with which the ears, necks, arms, 
and ankles, of many of the figures are loaded,' 
prove that they had already explored the 
fubterraneous regions for gems, and the 
bed of the ocean for its pearly treafures, arid 
had accomplilhed the difficult procefs of 
piercing precious ftones; while the zennar, 
or facred cord of three threads, on other 
figures, evinces that their cotton-manufac¬ 
tures were already commenced. Thefe deduc¬ 
tions muft be allowed to be juft, and are 
very important towards determining the an¬ 
tiquity of the arts and fciences in India; 
but, at the fame time, it muft be owned 
they carry us back very near to the period 
of the deluge, and confequently demonftrate, 

I truft, the propriety of my conftantly 
connecting, both in the prefent work and 
,in the Hiftory, the ante-diluvian arts and 
fciences, by the channel of Noah and his 
family, with thofe of the earlieft poft-dilu- 
vian ages. Without that hypothefis, at once 
fo rational and fo confonant to the Scripture- 
hiftor'y, which expreffly'mentions Tubal Cain 
as the firft metallurgift, Cain as the firft 
architect, Juba! as the firft mufician, &c, 
difficulties 
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difficulties inexplicable would have arifenj 
and, by aflerting the pretenfions of the In¬ 
dians to fuch remote antiquity, thefe vo¬ 
lumes would ultimately have tended to fup- 
port. the hypothecs of the fceptic. For 
this reafon I eagerly embraced' the Septuagint 
chronology, in the firfl place, becaufe, by 
giving a greater age to the world, it allows 
a more extended period for the arts and 
fciences to have arrived at maturity; and, 
fecondly, becaufe I am of opinion, that the 
arguments brought by Vofiius and Jackfon 
unanfwerably prove it to be the genuine 
chronology of the Hebrews. On this account, 
lbine zealous advocates for that chronology, 
as generally received, not fufficiently atten¬ 
tive to my views in doing this, have thought 
proper warmly to arraign that part of my 
book; but I had fully weighed the queftion, 
and on convidion adopted it as the fyHem 
moft reconcileable to reafon and revelation. 
On this occafion, I muft repeat that it is 
not for a few centuries more or lefs that 
we wage war with. infidelity, but for the 
grand Chriftian code itfelf, which the enor- 
moufly exaggerated chronologies of fceptical 
■ afironomers, 
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aftronomers, could they eftablifli their vaga¬ 
ries, tehd utterly to annihilate. 

To refume the confderation of the fkill 
of the old Indian race in ftatuary, a very 
uncommon fhare of original merit (for, they 
certainly never condefcended to be copyifis) 
cannot be denied them. Without any claim 
to the merit' of nice geometrical proportion 
or Grecian elegance, the figures of men 
and animals, engraved externally and in¬ 
ternally on the pagodas of India, are by no 
means fo deftitute of the general outlines 
of the fcience as greatly to offend the eye, 
however, the uncouth mythology, and the 
joining together of heterogeneous portions 
of human and brutal forms, may infult 
the correct tafte and matured judgement 
of the European fpedlator. If in elegance 
they are greatly inferior to Grecian fculpture, 
they are at all events much fuperior to the 
mis-fhapen ftatues of the Egyptian artifts. 
Had not the Indian been chained down by 
the mythology of his country to a certain 
indifpenfable routine, both in ’ defign and 
execution, from which he dared not deviate, 
his progrefs towards maturity would have 
been more rapid; as, in Bartolomeo’s judge¬ 
ment, 
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riient, the modern Indians want neither ta¬ 
lents nor tafte in either of thofe refpe&s. The 
ftatuary, he informs us, “ muft make the 
ftatues of the gods exactly in the way and 
manner prefcribed by the priefts; in order,; 
according to their opinion, that the attri¬ 
butes of the deity may be, properly exprefled. 
Hence it happens that the Indian ftatues 
have from four to fix hands; three, and 
fometimes more, heads; and, in general, 
a very horrid appearance. The architect, 
however, has full fcope for his genius, 
and is by no means fubje&ed to the arbi¬ 
trary prefcriptions of the Brahmins. For 
this reafon the Indian architecture exhibits 
more tafte, and is much more perfect, than 
their works of fculpture: but I will not 
deny that the ftatuaries alfo make excellent 
pieces when they are allowed to follow the 
impulfe of their own genius; as is proved 
by the many bafs-reliefs, crucifixes, madon¬ 
nas, vafes, and other articles of ivory, 
which are here and there executed by the 
Indian artifts.” P. 387. 

The fame apology is urged by this very 
fenfible writer for the defedts, of a fimilar 
kind, that appear in their paintings. In 
either 
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either cafe their genius is equally cramped, 
and their progrefs in the fine arts alike re¬ 
tarded. 

“ In regard to the painting of the In¬ 
dians, the cafe is the fame as with their 
fculpture. This much is certain, that no 
one can follow the diftates of his own genius, 
and paint the gods as he pleafes. Every 
innovation of this kind is confidered- as an 
a£t of impiety. The Brahmin prefcribes 
the figure and form which a ftatue muff 
have; under thefe, and no other, it mufl 
be painted j and the leaft part of his care 
is whether thefe be confiffent or not with 
the, rules of art and of good tafte. I have 
already obferved, on,different occafions, that 
the Indian mythology gives to each deity a 
.certain furname and appellation, the objedfc 
of which is to exprefs their different qua¬ 
lities; and a painter, when he Tketches. out 
a god, muff reprefent thefe qualities alfo. 
Thus, for example, Seeva is called the god 
who bears the trident; and for that reafon 
he muff be always reprefented with a tri¬ 
dent -in his hand. He is called, likewife, 
the Conqueror of Death ;^and, on that ac¬ 
count, muff be delineated with a number 
Vol. VII. D d of 
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of fabres, daggers, and fculls, lying- around 
him, and with a man under his feet. He 
exhibits a horrid countenance; his mouth 
is diftorted; his eyes feem to dart forth 
fire; and he has around his neck a cord on 
which a great number of fculls are ftrung. 
The cafe' is the fame with all the other 
deities, which mud: always be reprefented 
in fuch a manner as is agreeable to their 
character and attributes. From this it ap¬ 
pears, that the painting of the Indians* 
like their fculpture, is in the clofeft con¬ 
nection with their theogony ; and, as the 
Brahmins alone have the right of explaining 
it, they affume the exclufive privilege of 
judging in regard to works of painting and 
flatuary. As the painters are acquainted 
neither with the Sanfcreet language nor their 
mythology, it has been impofed on them as 
a duty to confult the Brahmins; and whoever 
tranfgtefles this law is punifhed by expulfion 
from his caft. This is the true reafon why 
painting and flatuary have mad© fo little 
progrefs in India.” P. 388. 

Thus, according to this author, has the 
defpotifm of fuperdition oppofed an ever- 
lafting barrier to the farther progrefs of the 
noble 
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noble arts of fculpture and painting in In¬ 
dia, and prevented the free operation of 
talents and exertion in a nation naturally 
the moft ingenious and lively of all the A- 
fxatics; a nation too, it may be added, the 
individuals of which exhibit in their own per- 
fons, when in the full vigour of youth and 
health, the moft; perfect models of elegance 
and fymmetry that ever employed the chifiel or 
animated the pencil. The reflecting mind turns 
with horror from a profpect fo fhaded with 
invincible barbarifm; and, with increafed 
pleafure, . contemplates thofe diftant wef- 
tern regions which, though lefs beautiful 
and abundant, are yet bleffed with the light 
of liberty, and exult in the enjoyment of 
a nobler theology! 

Since the appearance of the third vo¬ 
lume of this work, which contained my 
Differtation on the 

ARCHITECTURE 
of the primitive race of Indians, the in¬ 
genious Mr. Daniell has publiflied his Defigns 
of Indian Buildings, and, the more attentively 
any perfon confiders them, the more clearly 
he vvill perceive that the Indian 'architecture 
D d 2 is 
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is not, as has been idly argued, copied 
from either Egyptian or Perfian model's 5 but 
that it is genuine Hindoo, and, in general, 
the refult of their own mythological con¬ 
ceptions. This gentleman, who, with in¬ 
defatigable zeal in fearch of the architec¬ 
tural antiquities of India, has afcended the 
fnowy precipices of the Sewalic mountains, 
and dared the tropical fervours that defcend 
diredt on the vafl: temple at Ramankoil on 
the ffioft fouthern point of the Peninfula, 
has prefented the public with a greater va¬ 
riety of fpecimens, in this line, than any 
preceding artift, and they will nearly all 
ferve as a forcible comment upon what • has 
been previoufly urged, in the Diflertation 
before alluded to, in refpect to the origin and 
progrefs of - Oriental architecture ; fince, in 
thefe retrofpedtive furveys, the pyramid, the 
cone, and the oval, perpetually recur in per- 
fe£t unifon with their mythological fuperdi¬ 
tions refpedting the beam of the fun, the 
cave of Surya, or Mithra, the’ chaotic egg, 
&c. &c. There is no oecaiion for our 
retracing, in this place, ground already fo 
amply trod overj- but I cannot omit ac¬ 
knowledging, in this place, either my own 


numerous 
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numerous obligations to this didinguifhed 
artifti or expreffing my fentiments how great¬ 
ly Indian literature is indebted to his illuftra- 
tive pencil 

In fad, the higheft idea with which the 
moll; edeemed printed accounts had imprefled 
my mind, added to the corred verbal rela¬ 
tions of intelligent travellers, who have, 
within a few late years, vifited the excavated 
temples of India, and the pagodas that every 
where ered their majeftic fummits in the pro¬ 
vinces fubjed to, or conneded with, the 
Britilh government, fell very far (hort, in¬ 
deed, of what the magnificent Iketches of 
Mr. Daniell mud fugged to every man who 
attentively furveys and confiders them. In 
general, we have been accudomed to read 
the Mahommedan accounts of thofe temples, 
which the defolating fury of their own bar- 
barifm has defaced in the fertile and po¬ 
pulous djdrids conquered by them, and the 
facred edifices of Benares, of Sumnaut, and 
of Seringham, excite in us the mod pro¬ 
found adonifliment. On thefe we gaze in 
the hiftoric page with awe-druck wonder, 
and regard their recorded dimenfions as al- 
mod incredible. It is not, however, in re- 
D d 3 gions 
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gions fubjugated to the Mahommedan yoke, 
or under the jurifdidtion of any foreign 
power, that we ought to expedt to difcover 
the moft augud remains of facred architedture 
in India; the yet unexplored regions of the 
extreme fo.uthern Peninfula, to which the 
Iflamite conquerors did not penetrate, buried 
in immenfe foreds or embofomed in moun¬ 
tains of granite, contain edifices of furprifmg 
magnitude executed in the bolded dyle of In¬ 
dian architedlurej while.many of the fculp- 
tures that cover them, from the fumrmt to the 
bafe, are wrought with uncommon fpirit and 
elegance. Among animals thus fculptured, 
the bull, the lion, the elephant, and the 
Cobra ferpent, continually occur, being the 
principal fymbols in their mythology; the 
three lad, as objedls which they are accuf- 
tomed frequently to furvey, are generally well 
reprefen ted j but, it mud be owned, the lion, 
being, in modern times, at lead, a dranger 
in this region of Alia, is, in general, very 
inaccurately defigned. In "truth, wherefoever 
this fymbolical figure, rudely delineated as it 
uniformly is, occurs, we may, in general, 
red allured, from this very circumdanee, that 
the fculpture is of high antiquity. 


The 
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The pagoda of RamilTeram, before alluded 
to, on the ifland of Ramankoil, dedicated 
to thfe great God Mahadevaj deferves parti¬ 
cularly to be noticed as one of thole that awe 
the mind by the grandeur of its elevation} 
and this ftupendous, but fecluded, temple may 
probably lay claim..to a date in antiquity fu- 
perior to moft others in India j even the dis¬ 
tant date of Rama’s expedition, into thefe re¬ 
gions, to recover his beloved Sit a from the 
hundred fangs of the gigantic Ravan, king 
of Ceylone. It Hands clofe to the Ihore, and 
has felt the Chock of the depredating wave, 
which has, for immemorial ages, been en¬ 
croaching upon it. Amidft the inacceflible 
woods, alfoj that clothe the defcent of the 
Gauts, aftonilhing remains of ancient build¬ 
ings are to be found, con filling of very lofty 
columns of excellent proportion; and erec¬ 
tions, to fome of which the romantic artifts 
of India have given the moft grotefque forms 
imagination can conceive. Among Mr. Da- 
niell’s fpecimens are alfo immenfe pyramidal 
mafles of folid Hone formed like thole pyramids 
above Giza, where the bold projecting rock nas 
received that figure from the inceflant langur 
of the chiflel. Thefe, like the. excavatio .3 
D d 4 t 
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that line the fhore of the Nile, exhibit ano¬ 
ther ftriking inftance of fimilitude in the ar- 
chiteflure of the two nations ;• while the Ca¬ 
ms Anubis and the Vara avatar, or Veefhnu 
with the boar’s head, fliew their parallel con¬ 
ceptions in fculptured imagery. For this 
aftonilhing difplay of fo many of the prodi¬ 
gies of ancient India, accomplilhed at great 
perfonal rilk and hazard, every lover of In¬ 
dian fcience will feel the warmeft gratitude to 
Mr. Daniell; accompanied with a fincere 
with that the laudable example which he 
has fet may be followed by other profeflional 
gentlemen in India, where a vail field for 
exertion is Hill open, and the reward will, 
doubtlefs, be proportioned to the labour. 

One reflexion naturally and forcibly in¬ 
trudes itfelf on the mind while confidering- 
thefe amazing fabrics, and that is, the im- 
poffibility of their having been eredted except 
in thofe remote periods when the great Indian 
empire was yet unbroken by the incurfion of 
foreigners j when one fupreme fovereign ma- 
ha-rajah fwayed the righteous fceptre of 
this happy country, by noble rewards en¬ 
couraged genius, patronized the rifing arts, 
and, with a powerful haptb protected the 
‘ v efforts 
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efforts of the perfevering architeQ:. At the 
period of Alexander’s invafion we have feen 
that the Indians were no longer firmly united 
tinder one puiffant fovereign, no longer 
fought under one victorious banner} the 
divifions among the rajahs had long com¬ 
menced, and their contempt, or, at leaft, 
negle£t, of the fupreme head of their order, 
had encouraged the warlike barbarians, of 
every neighbouring country, to pour their ar¬ 
mies into that debilitated country and among 
that divided people. To fuppofe undertakings, 
thus vaft in defign and arduous of execution, 
could poffibly be fmifhed, or even proje&ed, 
amidft the turbulence and diffraction of war, 
would argue abfurdity in the extreme. They 
are confequently to be contemplated as equal¬ 
ly auguft and decifive monuments of the 
grandeur of the ancient Indian empire when 
flourifhing, under its native dynafties of 
princes, in meridian fplendour. 


ENGRAVING ON GEMS AND SEALS. 

We are now, in the laft place, to enter 
upon a fubjefl equally curiqus and abftrufej 
an art, the high antiquity of which, at 

lead 
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kail in India, has been very much difputed, 
though no fad can be more clearly afcer- 
tained than its having early flourilhed in that 
region of Afia. Under a former head we have 
feen how early the Indians had attained the 
arts of defign, fculpmre, and metallurgy; 
in what remote periods they carved on wood 
and ftone the images and avatars of the 
gods, and the animals, and objects deemed 
facred by them, the goofe of Brahma, the 
bull of Seeva, thegaruri, or eagle, of Veefh- 
nu, the elephant-head of Ganefa, the /er- 
pent, the lotos, and other fymbols with 
which all the caverns abound. We have 
heard Mr. Halhed’s judgement “ with refpect 
to the ancient coins of Nepaul and Cafh- 
mere, and the feals of Bootan and Thi¬ 
bet,”^ impreffed or engraved with the oldeft 
Sanfcreet characters and mythology. In 
the Inftitutes aifo, regulating our decifion 
by the afcertained “ age' of that book, we 
have feen how very early they had learned 
the difficult. procefs of enchafing in gold, 
and of piercing fine gems, diamonds, and 
rubies ;”-f‘ but we perhaps have not taken 

* See page 5 83 preceding. f See page 685 preceding. 

fufficient 
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fufficient notice of the Sanfcreet alphabe¬ 
tical writing confpicuoufly cut in the Ele- 
phanta cavern, and on. the breaft of the 
principal figure in the grand triple buff; 
for that is, in fad:, engraving, and ex¬ 
hibits, at once, a furprifmg proof of the 
antiquity of the art and of the alphabet. 

The hieroglyphics, engraved on the gra¬ 
nite of Egypt, are the only ancient fpeci- 
mens of this art that can at all vie in an¬ 
tiquity with thofe of India; at that period, 
to have poffeiTed inftruments proper to cut 
them on that granite fo deeply and durably, 
argues, in the Egyptians, no final! advance in 
chemical fcience; and, in truth, as few of the 
inferior dalles of precious {tones are of a much 
harder fubftance than Egyptian granite, their 
being able to operate upon it may well be 
deemed to imply fuch an acquaintance with 
the ufe of thofe important machines in this fci¬ 
ence, the wheel and the drills as would enable 
them to engrave on the more valuable gems. 
There is no occafion, however, on this fub- 
jed:, to have recourfe to conjeSiure; the e- 
vidence of Scripture, in favour of Egyptian 
genius, is clear and exprefs; for Pharoah, 
in exalting jofeph to the elevated rank 

which 
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which he enjoyed in his court, is faid to 
have given him his ring or fignet* which 
neceffarily implies an engraving. This e- 
vent took place in the 18th century before 
Chrift, and, much about the fame period, 
Judah is'faid to have given his fignet. and his 
ring in pledge to Tamar.-f- Afterwards we 
find the Jewifh artifts engraving, on the fub- 
flance of the hardeft and moft valuable 
Bones, the names and fymbols of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael, intended to adorn the ephod 
and breaft-plate of the Jewifh high prieftj the 
aflbrtment of thofe ftones was equally fuperb 
and beautiful, for Mofes is thus commanded. 

And thou Jhalt fet ii in fettings of ftones % even 
four rows of ftones: the firjl row Jlmll be a far- 
diusy a topaz, and a carbuncle j this ft:ftl be 
the firft row. ■ - 

And the fecond row Jhall be an emerald , a 
fappbire , and a diamond. 

And the third row ., a ligure , an agate , 
andanamethyft. 

And the fourth row , a beryl , and an onyx , 
and a. jafper : they Jhall be fet in gold in their 
e?idofngs,% 

* Genefis, xli. 43. f Gcnefis, xxxviii. ia. 

} Exod«v xxviii. 17, 18,19, 23. 

/ But, . 
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Eat, what 'is more important to our pur- 
pofe, Mofes is alfo commanded to take two 
onyx-fones ; and grave on them the names 
of the children of Ifrael: 

Six of their, names on one fione, and the 
other fix names of the ref on the ether fione> 
according to their birth. 

With the work of an engraver in 

STONE, LIKE THE ENGRAVINGS OF A SIGNET, 
fait thou engrave the two fiones with the names 
of the children of Ifrael: thou fait make them 
to be fet in ouches of gold.'* 

Thus much was proper to be faid in juftice 
to the claims of Egypt to very high and 
ancient proficiency in the-lapidary’s- and en* 
graver’s art; but the claims of India afeend 
far higher j and the learned naturalift, Mr. 
Rafpe, has laboured with very, great fuccefs 
to eftablilli them. He has very judicioufly 
obferved that India, befides the ingenuity and 
mechanic turn of her fons, has natural claims 
to the invention of this art which Egypt 
never potrefied. By natural claims, he means 
to fay, that Nature has abundantly done that 
for India which (he never did for Egypt j and. 


from 


Exodus, xxviii. 9, io, 11. 
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“ from times immemorial, has produced from 
the inexhaufted mines of her peninfula and 
iflands, her quarries, and rivers, all the very 
beft forts of precious, fine, and hard, hones 
■which lapidaries and engravers work upon ; 
together with every fubftance and material 
which fnarpen their tools and conquer their 
otherwife invincible hardnefs; — the real 
Oriental diamond, at once the object and 
tool of the lapidary and engraver, the ruby- 
fapphire, emerald, topaz, chryfolite, the far- 
donyx, ehalcedon, onyx, cornelian, jafper, —- 
as alfo a particular fort of diamond-fpar 
v/hich cuts diamonds incomparably better 
than the belt emery.”* Egypt, he adds, had 
onlyjafpers, porphyries, and fome other hard 
filiceous hones, of its own production; its 
famous emerald mines, in the Thebaic defert, 
are either loft or exhaufted ; or, according to 
his own and Mr. Dutens’ opinion, never pro*- 
dueed the real emerald ; and he affirms they 
never had the real diamond, nor even the dia¬ 
mond- fpar, without which the engraver could 
not operate. 


* Rafps’s Introduction to Taflie’s engraved Gems, vol, i. p. 14. 
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This ftatement, from fo high an authority 
as Mr, Rafpe, is very forcible, and I think the 
arguments ufed are decifive, efpecially when 
the fpecimens of ancient Indian engraving on 
gems, which are exhibited in Mr. Taflie’s 
valuable collection, are at the fame time at¬ 
tentively confidered. The fir ft of thefe is a 
beautiful emeralp belonging to-Mr. Wilkins, 
and bearing the Indian sing, or lion, with a 
Sanfcreet infcription which marks it for an an¬ 
tique, though it is impoffible to fay of what 
date. He fpeaks of the ftyle of the engraving 
as bold and. imprefiive, and equal to the beft 
works of the old Egyptian fchooh The fecond 
is of laris lazuli, in the pofleffion of Mr. 
Tawnley, reprefenting a man and woman fit¬ 
ting on a kind of throne, and habited in. the 
manner and ftyle of the ancient bas-reliefs dif- 
covered at Salfette and Elephanta, A third 
is on sulphur s and a fourth of Oriental 
garnet exhibiting figures dreffed nearly, fi- 
milar. He has alio publifhed feme zodiac 
figures of prefumed Indian fabrication •, but- 
they are very doubtful. 

Mr. Guife, late furgeon of the hofpkai at 
Surat, has alfo, with indefatigable zeal,'col¬ 
lected, and recently imported into his native 
country, 
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country, fotne very curious fpecimens of en¬ 
graved feals and rings, undoubtedly Hindoo 
from the fymbols and characters which they 
exhibit. One of them, the lion, or sing, on 
a cornelian, rudely enough defigned, but 
deeply cut in the flone,, with a lotos riling 
from his back; another, on lapis lazuli, of a 
peacock, with its tail expanded, the my~ 
thologic bird on which Carticeya rides, the 
Indian Mars, who leads along the radiant 
hoft of heaven, defignated by its fpangled 
plumage; andfeverallike fhofeof Mr. Town- 
ley, habited and throned after the manner 
of the Elephanta figures, are deferving of 
very minute attention from the antiquary. 
They were dug out of the earth in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Surat, and, doubtlefs, many 
more that earth conceals, which time and fu¬ 
ture refearch, fimilar to the laudable and 
zealous inquiry of Mr. Guife, will not fail 
to recover from its obfcuring bofom. 

M. Bartolomeo alfo entirely agrees with the. 
above accounts of the Ikill of the old In¬ 
dians in engraving feals and rings, and men¬ 
tions two or three very. valuable fpecimens 
which he had feen in India. 

“ The 
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u The Indians,” he obferves, tc are ao 
cuftomed to examine the water of diamonds 
always at night by the light of a lamp. In 
Europe, diamonds are feparated by fawing 
them; hut the Indians fpli't them, or cut 
them down to the proper fize, — a labour in 
which they ‘are much more expert than the 
Europeans. Some years ago, the Great Mogul 
had a diamond which weighed 279! carats. 
It was valued at two millions five hundred 
thoufaud rix-dollars. This diamond, there¬ 
fore, exceeds in value any hitherto known; 
for the large diamond of the grand duke of 
Tufcany weighs only 139, the Sand 106, 
and the famous Pitt diampnd 136 carats three 
grains. 

** The airlifts of Ceylon prepare rings and 
heads for canes, which contain a complete 
affortment of all the precious ftones found in 
that ifiand. Thefe affemblages are called Jar - 
g-ons de Ceilan t and are fo named becaule they 
confift of a colh&ion of gems which' refled: 
various colours, fuch as the red ruby, the Iky- 
blue fapphire, the golden yellow topaz, called 
by the ancients chryfolite, the green emerald, 
which I found myfelf in Ceylon, though iome 
afiert that it is not a produ&ion of that 

Vol. VII. D d* ifiand $ 
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iiland** alfo the amethyft, beryl, opal, and 
garnet. All thefe ftones may be procured at 
Colombo in the iiland of Ceylon, at Cochin 
.and Calicut in Malabar, and at Madras on 
the coaft of Coromandel. 

“ The Oriental diamonds are octagonal 
and fliarp-poiuted. This form, their colour, 
water, and luftre, with thelivelinefs of their 
irradiation, are the elTential charafteriftics 
by which they may be diftinguilhed from the 
Brafilian diamonds, The . different kinds of 
agates, cornelians, chalcedonies, fwallow- 
ftones, opals; onyxes, and cats eyes, which, 
according to the fyftem of Wallerius, belong 
to the /ilex genus, are not much efteemed 
on the coaft of Malabar, though fome of 
them are brought thither from Arabia, Perfia, 
and the northern part of India. 

tc On a feal ling of the king of Travan- 
cor, which confifts of a very hard and va- 

: * , t£ Dutens, in his book Des ■PwrkepricUufes el des Phrres fitts's, 
(peaking of, che emerald,. that it is exclufively. foa.nd in 
America, >iear : Mania, in Peru, , or the valley of Tanka ,in the 
‘ mountains*of New Granada and Popayan, and tvas not known to 
the ancients. The author of this voyage afferts, that he found 
emeralds in Ceylon, and I myfelf have obtained fome of them 
from that iiland- Foas ter,. 
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1 uable ftone, the following words are in- 
fcribed : Sbri Padmanabhen. This is one of 
the facred names given to Veefhnu, and con* 
tains an allufion to the birth qf that deity. 
Sbri fignifies faered, Padma denotes the nym¬ 
ph ce a > and Nabben one who fits in the in* 
terior -part of this flower. The reader will 
recollect, from what has been before faid, 
that the nympbaa is a fymbol of water, and 
of every thing created from it. The above 
words ferve as a convincing proof that the 
Indians are certainly acquainted with the art 
of cutting upon ftone. A like ring was 
in the pofleffion of the king of Ceylon, Vt- 
mala pberma Suryada> who embraced the 
Chriftian religion, and at baptifm got the 
name of Don John of Auftria. On this ring 
the god Budba was reprefented under the hu¬ 
man form.” P. 392 to 395. 

The Ayeen Akbery has a chapter on the 
Indian mode of fetting in gold the infinite 
variety of precious ftones with which their 
country abounds, and on their curious gold 
filigree work, in which they are there faid 
to be " exquifite artifts }”* as well as to charge 

' , # Ayeen Akbery, vol. jii. p. 264. 
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a very high price for their operations in this 
branch'of the profeffion. In the preceding 
Difiertation, (at page 551 of this 'volume,) 
the reader will find a confiderable extract 
from that chapter } and Mr. Bartolomeo, in 
this inftance, as well as the former, bears 
decifive teftimony to their fcientific Ikill. In¬ 
deed, when it is eonfidered that, in India, the 
fon never deviates from the occupation which 
his father purlued, through a long fuceefiion . 
of generations, there is no wonder that the 
inhabitants fhould carry the mechanical' arts 
to the utmoft degree of attainable perfection, 
by a race equally ignorant and difdainful 
of European attainments. 

To conclude; in whatever light we contem¬ 
plate this wonderful people, whether as artifts 
and mechanics, or as lchalars and philofo- 
phers, we are loft in mingled admiration, and 
aftonifiiment; and, while we lament many of 
their local prejudices and blind fupei Unions, 
we .cannot avoid feeling a juft indignation 
againft thofe fucceffive opprelfors that, in 
every age, have devaluated their beautiful 
country, and finally fubverted their ancient 
and happy government. 
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C H A P T E R I. 

Ancient clajjical Writers very defeBive in hi for¬ 
mat i on, r effecting the internal Policy of the 
Indians, — Accounted for in the Relu&ance of 
the Indians to admit Vifits from Foreigners, and 
in the InjnnBion of Menu to themfelves not to 
pafs the Attock , — Their Relations , however, 
not wholly to be rejeSled. •— The Government 
monarchical, but not defpotic, andfoundedon 
the Principles of the patriarchal,-— The un¬ 
limited Power of the Brahmins, immediately de¬ 
rived from a divine Source, in the Control of 
the regal Authorityand in the arbitrary 
Interpretation of the Laws, rendered it a 
Kind of Theocracy. — Hereditary Counfel- 
krs of the Crown, . in Peace and War j all 
2 ' 'the 
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the higher FunSUons of ejj'eSlhe Government■> 
though nominally and by Law intrufted to 
the Khettri, or Rajah, Tribe, ultimately 
depended on them/elves. —Wifdom of the origin 
nal Diviflon of the Hindoos into four Casts. 
-—27^/r“D uties, Rights, aWImmunities, 
refpe&ively confidered. — The Police eftablijh- 
ed throughout the Indian Empire extremely 
vigilant and rigid.—-The Duties of its Offi¬ 
cers.—That Police functioned by a Code 
\ which hold out Rewards as flattering as the 
Punishments it denounced were terrible and 
• fanguinary. 

O N the fubjedt of the original form of 
government eftablifhed in India, little 
folid information can be expected from the 
claffic 'page of antiquity, becaufe a perfect 
knowledge of the mode in which the govern¬ 
ment of a country is conduced neceffarily 
implies an intimate acquaintance with its hif- 
tory. But, concerning that hiftory, through 
the whole volume of antiquity, there are Mat¬ 
tered only the fainteft glimmerings of intelli¬ 
gence j and this univerfal and continued igno¬ 
rance of the ancients, in regard to the domeftic 
hiftory of India, is eafily to be accounted for 
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in the peculiar manners of this feci tided peo¬ 
ple, who feem neither to have been anxious to 
vifit other nations nor to receive vifits from 
them. 

In truth, forbidden, under the fevered; pe¬ 
nalties the legiflature could inflidf, to wander 
beyond the limits of the country .which gave 
him birthj attached to that country as well by 
its fertility and beauty as by the neceffity 
which there exifted of his daily performing a 
multitude of facred rites and ceremonious 
ablutions prefcribed by his religion, and 
poflibly ordained for that very purpofe by the 
wife policy of Menu; fixed by the decree of 
the fame legiflator to a rank and clafs among 
his fellow-creatures, from which thofe immu¬ 
table decrees allowed no poffible deviation} 
the ancient Indian could pofiefs little curiofity 
to be gratified in regard to foreign kingdoms, 
of whofe exiftence, indeed, in any extent or 
number, his fecluded fituation would natu¬ 
rally render him in a great degree ignorant. 
He profelfed alfo a religion fo directly oppofite, 
in its leading principles, to thofe of that fu¬ 
rious Mahommedan fuperftition which after¬ 
wards deluged with blood his unhappy coun¬ 
try, that it neither fought nor admitted' of 
E e 3 profelvtes } 
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profelytes j and, while he conrdentioufly obey¬ 
ed the Blandates of a fyflem of jurifprudence, 
which prohibited any immediate intercourfe 
with the individuals of all the various tribes, 
except his own, that inhabited his native 
region, he could not fail of fcrupoloufly ab- 
flaining from the defilement inevitably con- 
fcquent on an intercourfe, flill more fluidly 
interdided, with foreigners. The Attock, 
the moft weftern river of the Panjab, the very 
name of which implies forbidden^ was appoint¬ 
ed by Menu to be the eternal barrier between 
them hnd alien nations, and to pafs it was to 
incur at once the cbaftifcment of man and the 
curfe of God. 

On the other hand, deterred by their natu¬ 
ral reiu&ance to admit ftrangers within their 
cities, few travellers in ancient times penetra¬ 
ted far into India, and fewer flill into the ' 
myftic theology and abftrufe lore of the 
Brahmins. The vifits to that country of 
Zaratuflit and Pythagoras, for the noble pur- 
pofe of inveftigating the principles of their 
philofophy, are among the few recorded in 
hiftory. In refpcd to their commerce with 
the Egyptians and Arabians, that branch of it 
was carried on principally along the coafls of 
■■■■■■ the 
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the Peninfula; and Lahore and Cabal Teem, 
to have been the utmoft limits of the migra¬ 
tion of thofe merchants of Upper India, who 
traded to Pedia and Tartary. Hence it arofe 
that fuch aftonifiring fables were circulated in 
the ancient world concerning this little ex¬ 
plored country, where every thing vaft and 
prodigious was fuppofed to generate and a- 
bound j of all which, the credulous Pliny has 
been the diligent collector and the too faith¬ 
ful narrator. : 

The Indian fovereigns alfo, contemplated as 
they were by their fubjedls, as the vicegerents 
of God on earth, with a reverential awe little 
fhort of idolatry, poffefling treafures beyond 
calculation, and,power without limit, in their 
hereditary domain, felt no fiing of avarice, no 
ardour of, ambition, to goad them to the con- 
queft of furrounding nations whom they con- 
fidered as Mileeches , infidels, outcafts of God, 
and occupying a hation in the fcale of huma¬ 
nity far inferior to themfelves and the favour¬ 
ed tribe of the great Brahma. Over fuch 
vaffals, they would have thought it: inglo¬ 
rious to have reigned} happy would it have 
been for the Hindoos, in after-ages, had 
the Pcrfian and Tartar fovereigns, their neigh- 
E,e 4 . boars 
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bours on the weft and north, been of the 
fame opinion with themfelves! 

Not abfolutely relying on what clafiical wri¬ 
ters have written concerning India, yet, in the 
courfe of our retrofpect, not wholly regardlefs 
of their exaggerated narrations, let us confult 
the more accurate accounts, which Britilh dili¬ 
gence and zeal, in India, have recently procured 
for us of that country in its eaiiieft periods, 
either from books or living authorities of the 
higheft rank ; let us inquire what actually 
was that government fo celebrated for its wif- 
dom and equity, and in what manner it was 
conducted to rendqr it at once fo lafting and 
fo refpedtable. 

It certainly was, in the ftridteft fenfe, 
narchkal\ but with very juft and fevere checks 
to guard againft the poffible abufe of the pow¬ 
ers intruded to the ruling fovereign. The 
Indian monarchy, as'originally eftablilhed, at 
the fame time exhibits to us in a more marked 
manner than moft other countries of Afia 
glaring veftiges of, the original patriarchal 
mode of government, founded on the model 
of the paternal, in which the chief of each fa¬ 
mily exercifed the fovereign jurifdiction over 
the individuals of it, even to the infliction 

of 
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of death, when merited j continuing to flou- 
rifli unviolated for a long fucceffion of ages. 
With the regal, in him were combined thefa- 
cerdotal dignity, and a kind of prophetic 
fan&ity of character, fuppofed to have de¬ 
fended to him from that venerable perfonage 
who was the grand fountain of all poft- 
diluvian honours j the king, priest, and 
prophet, of the regenerated world! A band 
of holy Brahmins, who, like the Magi of Per- 
Ixa, were the hereditary eounlellors of the In¬ 
dian crown, conftantly attended in the palace, 
and around the facred perfon of the prince, 
to give him their advice in the mod important 
concerns of his empire, to inculcate upon 
him the duty of a juft and wife fovereign, 
at ftated periods to chaunt the folcmn hymns 
of devotion, to affift at the frequently return¬ 
ing rites of facrifice, and explain the omens of 
the blazing altar. 

Though the fundUons of government, by 
the laws of Menu, devolved on the Khettri 
or Rajah tribe j yet it is certain, that, in every 
age of the Indian empire, afpiring Brahmins 
have ufurped and fwayed the imperial fceptre. 
A whole nation of Brahmins was found by 
Alexander in the v/eftern diftrifts of India, on 

whom, 
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whom, for their obftinate bppofition, that 
conqueror exercifed the greateft feverity, and 
even crucified their king. But, in fad, there 
was little neceffity for the Brahmin to grafp at 
empire: he ailed both the empire and the 
monarch: he was greater out of the purple 
than in it. Without the immediate fan&ion 
of that tribe, in no event of national confe- 
quence did the fovereign dare to embark, either 
in the feafon of profound peace, or amidft the 
turbulence of the embattled field. He was 
inverted with equal power in the palace and 
in the camp. He elevated alternately the 
olive of peace, or wielded the thunderbolt 
of war. Strabo pofitively afterts,* and. his 
afiertion is confirmed by the refults of mo¬ 
dern inquiry, that the code of Brahmin law' 
was not originally committed to writing ; in 
fad, the very name of that code, which is 
Menumsriti, or infiitufes 'remembered from 
Menu , proves this representation to be juft. 
Till the age of Vyafa they were depofited 
folely in the memory of the Brahmins j and' 
to them the prince applied in all matters of 
difficulty. On occafions of extreme natio- 

. : * ;Straboiji5. Geograph, p. 716. ; 
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nal urgency he vifited them in the dead of 
the night, and their anfwers were given in 
all that gloomy pomp and profound folemnity 
attendant on the midnight hour. By an over¬ 
trained conception of the high fandity of the 
prieftly charader, artfully encouraged for po¬ 
litical purpofes by the pried: hirnfelf, and cer¬ 
tainly not juftified by any precept given by 
Noah to his pofterky, the Brahmin itood in 
the place of the Deity to the infatuated fans 
of Indian fuperftition ; the will'of heaven was 
thought to be uttered from his lips, and his 
decidon was reverenced as the irrevocable fiat 
of deftiny. Thus, boalring the pofitive in- 
terpodtion of the Deity in the fabrication 
of its lingular inftitutions, guarded from 
infraction by the terror of exciting the di¬ 
vine Wrath, and direded principally by the 
facred tribe, the Indian government as origi¬ 
nally formed may be juftly conddered in the 
light of a theocracy ; a theocracy the more 
terrible, becaufe the name of God, by this 
perverdon, was made ufe of to fandion and 
fupport the molt dreadful fpecies of defpo- 
tifm j a defpotifm, which, not content with 
fubjugating the body, tyrannized over the 
profit ate faculties of the enflaved mind. 


We 
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We are informed by Strabo, that the great 
body of the Indian nation was divided into 
/even diftimSt dalles, but we know, from more 
authentic fources, that this divifion was only 
four-fold, that is to fay, into the clafles facer- 
dotal and regal; the tribe agricultural and 
mercantile; and that of artificers, mechanics, 
and fervants. Thefe, however, are again flub- 
divided, into an' infinite variety of inferior 
calls, and in thefe, by the arbitrary mandate 
of their great legiflator, they are bound to re¬ 
main without hope of removal or pofiibility 
of exaltation. The apparent impolicy of this 
divifion has been often defcan ted ’ upon, and 
juftly anathematized as a barbarous attempt to 
chain down the powers of the human foul, to 
check the ardour of emulation, and damp the 
fire of genius. On that ground, it certainly 
deferves the fevereft reprobation j yet, by this 
arrangement, it Ihould be remembered, the 
happinefs and fecurity of a vafit empire was 
preferved inviolate during a long feries of ages 
under their early fovereigns ; by curbing the 
fiery fpirits of ambitious individuals, inteftine 
feuds were in a great meafure prevented, the 
wants of an immenfe population were amply 
provided for by the -induftry of the labouring 
clalfes. 
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clafTes, and the feveral branches of trade and 
manufacture were carried to the utmoft de¬ 
gree of attainable perfection. Though the 
item ferocity of Mahommedan defpotifm hath 
inlulted their religion and overturned their 
government, yet they have not been able to 
rend from them the fuperior palm of excel¬ 
lence to which the curious productions of the 
Indian loom are fo highly entitled; and the 
exquifite work in gold and jewellery, that 
paffes through the pliant fingers of the Indian 
drtift, remains Hill unrivalled in any com¬ 
mercial region of the earth. 

The wide diffufion of the Sanfcreet fciences, 
language, and mythology, over the whole 
eaftern quarter of Afia, appears fully to jufti- 
fy the Brahmin aflertions that the empire, in 
very remote periods, extended from the mouth 
of the Indus, weft, to the Sea of China, eaft ; 
and from the Thifcetian mountains, north, to 
Cape Comorin in the fouth. Thefe are the 
vaft lines of demarcation which Sir William 
Jones, from the Brahmin records, fometimes 
afiigns to the ancient empire of India; and, if 
Mr. Halhed’s aifertion be correCl, tc that he 
found the Sanfcreet characters, and emblems 
allufive to the Sanfcreet mythology, fo univer- 
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fally engraved’ on the coins of Aflam, Nepaul, 
and Cartimere, as Well as on thofe.of Bootan 
and Thibet,”* their claims to that wide do¬ 
main feem to be indubitably eftablifhed; and 
it. fhould not be forgotten that the very fame 
books record the migration, near four thou¬ 
sand years ago, of the heretic Chinefe from 
the bofom of the mother-country, towards 
the regions lying nearer the fifing fun.'f- 
This mighty empire was "governed, accord¬ 
ing to their own annals, by one fupreme mo¬ 
narch, the Maha Rajah, or Great Rajah, to 
whofe fovereign control through its whole ex¬ 
tent a numerous clafs of fubordinate rajahs was 
obedient, and wifely to govern fuch an imrnenfe 
territory, it will readily be granted, required 
the full exertion of all the facerdotal, regal, 
and prophetic functions with which this fu- 
perrtitious people have inverted their firfl: ve¬ 
nerated fovereigns, after th| flood of Satyau- 
rata Menu. Thefe princes, therefore, form¬ 
ed a chain of feudatories, governing vaft king¬ 
doms, governed, in their refpeetive diftridts, 
by the lame laws that bound the fovereign, 

* Halhed’s Preface to his Eengal Grammar, p. 3. 
f Sir '.Win Jones’s Effay On.the Chinefe Nation. 
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and equally reft rained by the prefence and 
power of the Brahmins from abufmg the office 
of chief magiftrate delegated to them by*the 
fupreme Brahma and the facred tribe, who, 
in. the order of creation, fprang from his head, 
like Minerva from the head of Jove, 

Nothing could have prevented the ancient 
Indian kings, exalted and revered as they were 
by their fubje&s, from becoming defpotic ty¬ 
rants, but this falutary reflraint upon their 
power, added to the powerful aristocracy 
which the inferior, but valiant, nobility of their 
own tribe corrippfed. The Brahmin might 
be faithlefs to the truft repofed in him by his 
godj but the inferior rajah difdained illegal 
and difhonourablc fubmiffion : he well knew, 
and, at the hazard of being and fortune, 
would aftert, the rights of his caft. The truth 
is, that,’ whatever arguments may be urgecv 
again# an overgrown ariftocracy in a highly 
monarchical government, they conftitute ftill 
the great barrier againft the exorbitant power 
and usurpation of the Crown itfelf. Were 
the natural jealoufy, the con fang uinity, the 
combined influence of a high-minded nobility, 
in a government, deftroyed j the liberty, or 
rather the remains of liberty, in that ftate, 
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would be quickly annihilated, and complete 
defpotifm eftabliffi itfelf upon its ruins. 

By his high office, the Marajah had the foie 
power of dire&ing the national vengeance a- 
gainffithe common foe, and of fummoning all' 
the inferior rajahs to the field, at the head of 
the quota of troops which every feparate pro¬ 
vince' was compelled, by ftipulation, to fur- 
niffi. The imperial army of India, therefore, 
when afiembled together, muft have confin¬ 
ed of an immenfe body of horfe, foot, and 
elephants; and we ought not to confider as 
fo highly exaggerated, the account given in 
claffical writers, that SandrocottUs, or, in 
Sanfcreet, Chandragupta , who had ufurped the 
throne of the ancient Marajahs on the Ganges, 
had raifed an army, to oppofe the Greeks in 
that quarter, of 600,000 men. This number is 
in perfect unifon with the immenfe extent, 
power, and population, of Iqdia, at that pe¬ 
riod, and greater armies have been fince 
brought into the field of Indian war. Strabo, 
indeed, from Megafthenes, informs us,* 
that, in his time, the great Indian empire con- 
lifted of one hundred and eighteen nations, 


* Strabonis Geograph, p, 719. 
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each of which was governed by its own pe¬ 
culiar prince: a defcendantof Porus afterwards 
wrote to Csefar, then at Antioch, foliciting 
his alliance, and boafting, that he, at 
that time, reigned over 600 tributary princes, 
but moft of thefe could only have been gover¬ 
nors of cities, or chiefs of fmall cantons, de¬ 
pendent on his power. The regal honours in 
their families, as in the chiefs, were heredita¬ 
ry; they had the power of life and death, but 
were compelled, by tremendous obligations and 
the forfeiture of caft, to regulate their deci- 
fions by the grand le-giflative code of Menu, 
An affembly of the Brahmins, fitting in judge¬ 
ment on a vicious or tyrannical king,. may 
condemn him to death, and the fentence is 
recorded to have been executed; but no crime 
affects the life of the Brahmin, hefhay fuffer 
temporary degradation from his caft, but his 
blood muft never ftream on the. fword of jus¬ 
tice ; he is a portion of the deity, he is invio¬ 
lable, he is invulnerable, he is immortal ! 

So profound, fp inextinguiinable, was the 
refpedt, with the dawn of life, inculcated, and, 
through every period of it, paid, both by 
prince.find fubjeCt, to that code; fo perfect¬ 
ly did every member of the ‘four clafles know 

Vol. VII. Ff and, 
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and, from dread of the horrible punilliment 
denounced againft the breach or omiffion 
of them, perform the duties incumbent on 
his peculiar ftation; that, while piety and 
fortitude reigned at the helm, while the Maha 
Rajah himfelf continued faithful to the awful 
truft repofed in him, while the Brahmins re¬ 
mained vigilant and uncorrupted, the utmoft 
tranquillity could not fail of pervading every 
quarter of the empire. Strabo, with his ufual 
correclnefs, informs us, that the Indian fove- 
reigns were obliged to fhew themfelves publicly 
to the people once a day, to hear petitions, to 
redrefs grievances, to determine differences a- 
rifing among their fubjedfs - t nor could they 
rife from the tribunal till all were heard, and 
every claim adjlifted : the defcendants of. Ti¬ 
mur religiou fly adhered to this Indian rule. In 
all negotiations, the public faith .when once 
plighted, in any treaty was inviolably pre¬ 
served, The figure of an anchor, the facred 
fyiiibol of truth and /lability, was engraved 
upon the grand imperial fignet, ufed upon 
thofe folemn occafions,* 

While'the main fpring of this vaft political 
machine performed its functions with un- 

* Philoftratus, lib, iii, cap. n. 
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deviating regularity, all the inferior move 
ments were in-perfect unifon with it; bui 
when the repeated invafion of Tartar an 
Perfian warriors had at length jfhaken ft 
its centre their ancient throne, and weaken 
ed their enormous power, a general. relax 
ation, both in difcipline -and morals, tool 
place in all the fubordinate branches of thi 
monarchy. The inferior rajahs renouncec 
their accuftomed obedience to their chief; 
and', afpiring to independence, in their re- 
fpe&ive diftridts, forgot equally the laws oi 
Menu, and reverence for the Brahmin whc 
ought to have enforced it; and the well- 
poifed empire of Hindoftan tottered to its 
foundations. Internal divifions added to the 
convulfion of the empire from foreign affaults, 
and the hoftile rajahs endeavoured in the 
field, to which they had been trained, to 
wreft from each other the provinces which 
their treachery had ufurped. 

The Indian nation feem to have continued 
in that happy and envied Hate, before de~ 
fcribed, from the foundation of their empire, 
under Rama, till within about 700 years of 
the Chriftian sera, when the firiV Tartar and 
Perfian invafions commenced, and were at 
F f 2 firft 
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firtt: vigorouily refitted; but India and the 
uncounted treafures of its peaceable raonarchs, 
accumulated during a leries of centu¬ 
ries, afforded too ftrong a temptation to 
thofe valiant marauders to be relinquished 
after only one or.two repulfes; the attack 
was therefore renewed by both with num¬ 
bers vaftly increafed and with tenfold vi¬ 
gour, and the Maha Rajah, if not wholly 
conquered, was fubjedled at leaft to tribu¬ 
tary dependence: thus they continued to- 
the time of Alexander’s invafion. The 
great bond of union, by which fo vaft an 
empire had been holden together, was al¬ 
ready broken j and, both in its eattern and 
weftern quarters, the inferior rajahs had 
ufurped authority and privileges unknown 
to the principles and original conftitution 
of the monarchy. The fituation of things, 
however, at the period of the Greek ir¬ 
ruption, fully verifies the preceding repre- 
fentation both of the affairs of India and 
the chara&ers and pretenfions of the ra¬ 
jahs. It demonttrates. that the great feu¬ 
datory princes of India, though they re¬ 
tained their martial fpiritand their ufurped 
dominions, no longer obeyed the fummons of 

the 
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the Marajah as their fupreme chieftain to 
the embattled field; no longer elevated thofe 
united banners againft the foreign invaders 
of their country, which, in ancient peri¬ 
ods, formed around his throne an impreg¬ 
nable bulwark. Their conduft to their-chief 
was perfidious; and, that they no longer 
cherifhed that harmony, even among one 
another, which might render them formida¬ 
ble to the common'foe, is evident from the 
motives which Strabo afiigns for the junc¬ 
tion of Taxiles, whofe dominions fpread for 
a great extent along both the fhores of the 
Indus, with Alexander. The reafon alleged 
for the ready afliftance which be afforded 
Hsephefiion, in preparing the bridge of boats 
on which he palled that river, was the rooted 
enmity he bore to Porus, his rival, whofe 
dominions lay on the eaft of the Hydafpes, 
and the noblefi: fpecies of glory which that 
.conqueror obtained in India was his uniting 
of thofe rival chiefs in bonds of lafting 
friendfhip. 

Gf the nations at that period inhabiting 
the wefterh region of India, and of the rajahs 
that governed them, we have juft ground 
to entertain the moffc elevated and honourable 
F f 3 notions, 
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notions, fince they fought with the molt un¬ 
daunted firmnefs againft the veteran troops of 
Alexander, — againft troops that were the 
flower of the armies of Greece, converfant, 
from long and fevere experience, in all the 
various movements and all the intricate 
buflnefs of war, as well as fur'nilhed with 
every dreadful and effedtive engine for car¬ 
rying it on with vigour and fuccefs. Yet, 
neither the terror of the new arms which 
affailed them, nor the intrepidity of a new 
enemy whom they oppofed, could damp 
the ardour of their fortitude. In the def- 
.perate fiege, the novel'and terrific appearance 
of the immenfe battering machines prevented 
not the invefted garrifon from making the 
moft fpirited efforts againft their invaders j 
and it was with hardly any remains of life 
that the adventurous invader himfelf was 
borne on his fhield from a principal city of 
the Gxydracae, whole' name, by concealing it, 
it would feem as if they were afraid of immor¬ 
talizing. Every new river which he crofted, 
every new province which he attempted to 
fubjugate, his hardy Indian adverfaries ftill 
. difputed, with a fortitude that fhrunk from 
no danger, with an ardour which no fatigue 

could 
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could abate, and with a perfeverance that 
mud have been crowned with fuccefs againft 
an enemy not deemed invincible. Again and 
again driven from the field, they Hill conti- 
nued to rally their difperfed forces; and, 
although the Oxydracse were defeated at San- 
gala, they renewed the engagement near the 
fhore of the Indus. It may be urged that the 
veracity of the Greek hiftorians Hands upon a 
fufpicious foundation, and that they who 
could degrade themfelves fo far as to com¬ 
pliment Alexander with the honours of di¬ 
vinity would not fcruple at a falfehood to 
enhance his celebrity; but would natural¬ 
ly be led to magnify his enemies, with in¬ 
tent to increafe the glory which victory, 
under fuch circumftances, muff infallibly 
bring along with it. The Rhettri, or war- 
tribes of India, however, have not lefs in 
modern than in ancient periods indubitably 
eftablifhed their right’ to the diftinguifhed 
character of heroic fortitude. The Mahrattas, 
one of thofe tribes in particular, may conteft 
the palm of undaunted valour with the finefi: 
and belt difciplined troops of Afia, and bid 
fair, at fome future aufpicious period, effec¬ 
tually to liberate their country from the 
’ F f 4 galUng 
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galling yoke of their Mahommedan ty¬ 
rants. 

Having taken the above general fa rvey 
of the duties and functions affigned to the 
firft and fecond claffes of the Hindoos, it 
would be unpardonable to omit mentioning 
the guardian, the paternal, attention extend¬ 
ed by the ancient legillature of India, to the 
two inferior calls; who, while- .they contri¬ 
buted fo materially by their induftrious exer¬ 
tions as merchants, hufbandmen, mechanics, 
and in the ftill humbler fervile capacity, to 
the fupport, the comfort, and even the luxury, 
of the fuperior orders, had a right to ex¬ 
pert, and fully enjoyed, the protection and 
foftering care of the government under which 
they toiled. It muft here be noticed, that 
the fovereign of India has been immemo¬ 
rial ly confidered as the foie proprietor of the 
foils* and, under ancient grants from the 
crown, the great Zemindars hold their lands 
on the eafy terms of paying a fixth part of 
the annual produce to that fovereign for his 
fupport and the fubfiftence of the national ar¬ 
mies. Ancient writers fay, that a fourth was 

*. In the code of Hindoo laws, the king is declared “ lord-pa¬ 
ramount of. the foil,” p. 194, Calcutta, quarto edit. 
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the fum ftipulated between the fovereign and 
the renter of the land; but I have elfewhere 
produced a paffage to prove that it was only 
a fixth, which is a ftill more lenient deduction 
from his profits. It might be called a per¬ 
petual leafe; for, the punctual payment of 
that fixth ever fecured the pofleffion of the 
farm to the family who rented it; and, in 
the ancient seras of the empire, it defended 
from father to fon in the third call by a 
kind of hereditary right. To fo important 
a member of the community as the cultivator 
of the ground, in a country where the inha¬ 
bitants fubfift principally on vegetable pro¬ 
ductions, it was but confiftent with the high- 
eft policy to render his fituation comfortable 
and his property inviolably fecure from in- 
vafion. This is done in a moft ample man¬ 
ner, by a feries of wife and humane laws, 
in the chapter of the code that concerns 
the third clafs ; and which we fliall prefently 
more particularly notice. By thofe laws, he 
was for ever exempt from all the burden of 
public fervice military and civil; he faw, but 
felt not, the tempeft of battle which raged 
around him; hoftile fquadrons in the ar¬ 
dour of purfuit and victory refpe&ed the 
property 
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property and the perfon of the hufbandman. 
In the ancient periods of the empire, Stra¬ 
bo tells us, it often occurred, that, while in 
one field the flames of war fpread havoc 
and deftruction, in that adjoining, the un- 
molefted hufbandman was beheld in fecurity 
tilling the.ground, and providing by his in- 
duftry againfl: its difaftrous ravages.* There 
was, indeed, one apparent burden under 
which the hufbandman laboured j but his de¬ 
votion to the religion of his fathers forbade 
him to efleem it as fuch. The king had his 
fixth by law allotted to him j but all> if 
he were difpiofed to take it, was the Brah¬ 
min’s. Among the fruits and grain of the 
earth he fele&ed the choiceft for his own 
,ufe and the fervice of the temple. It was 
a facred claim beyond the arbitration of 
man j and the infatuated devotee, inffead of 
withholding the boon demanded, however 
great, exulted to be thought worthy of the 
partial favour of heaven in accepting it. 

The merchant was equally protected in 
his property with the hufbandman j a mo¬ 
derate tribute paid the government, for 1U 


* Strabonis Geograph. p.704. 
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berty to exercife his employ, fecured him 
that protection-. The artifan, the labourer, 
upon the fame terms, fhared fimilar advan¬ 
tages. Every name was enrolled according 
to his eaft, his occupation, and his rank in 
that caft. A moft rigid and vigilant police 
pervaded equally the city and the country. 
Innumerable officers were appointed in eve¬ 
ry diftriCt of the empire to collect thofe tri¬ 
butes, to infpeCt the ftate of the public roads, 
and thofe objects of high importance in a 
country occafionally fubjedt to droughts'from 
defective inundations, the tanks, or refer- 
voirs j to mark out anew ; the boundaries of 
lands defolated by the ravages of the more 
violent and deftructive ones; to fuperintend 
the public inns, or choultries, deffined by 
this hofpitable nation for the accommodation 
of pilgrims and Grangers; to preferve, free 
from annoyance or obftruftion, the paffages 
through forefts and over the great rivers in 
a country where a vaft internal commerce 
vigorously ftourifhed ; and, finally, to tranfmit 
to the fountain of government conftant and 
faithful reports of whatever fell beneath their 
jurifdiction, in which the leaft fraud or pre¬ 
varication was pvmifhed with death. The 
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legiflative code fahdlioned and fortified the 
vigour of the police with all its authority, 
minutely pointing out to every clafs its pe¬ 
culiar duties, and alternately uttering, as the 
party feemed moft likely to be affected by it, 
the Toothing language of reward or the me¬ 
naces of vengeance. 

Thus the merchant is animated to libe¬ 
rality in dealing by the nobleft precepts and 
incentives} the mechanic is deterred from 
injuftice— the falfe weight and the deceit¬ 
ful balance— by the mofl: dreadful denun¬ 
ciations of the vengeance of heaven againft 
extortion } while the menial fervant and la¬ 
bouring cooky are comforted with the cheering 
hopes that diligence in their refpedtive ftations 
will procure them favour in the fight of the 
all-feeing Brahma, and that their abjeft fitu- 
ation in this tranfitory world is only meant 
to prove their virtue and integrity amid the 
preffure of reproach and poverty. In truth, 
the fituation of all the inferior claffes is at¬ 
tempted to be made eafy to them by per¬ 
petually imprefling the maxim that they are 
only doing penance in thofe humble ftations 
for crimes committed in a former ftate of 
being } and, though the limits affigned their 
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fphere of action in this ftage of exigence 
are irrevocably- fixed, yet the path Is. open 
for perfevering virtue and piety to gain the 
fummit of perfedion in another ftage of it, — 
even to be born again in the lofty Brahmin 
call and rule the race of monarchs, at whofe 
nod they now tremble. The tribe of Chanda- 
lah, or the outcaji tribe, awakens horrible 
ideas in the human mind; but, as I have 
nothing new to offer on the fubjed, I muft 
refer the reader to what I have related in 
a former volume concerning that defpifed 
and miferable race. 

In every retrofped on the ancient Hindoo 
government it will be obferved, that, while 
its politic, legifiator held out to perfevering 
virtue and patient obedience the mofl alluring 
rewards, it affumed the moft inflexible af- 
ped towards criminals of every defcription. 
To temporal puniftiments the moft dreadful, 
and to corporeal mutilations the moft fan- 
guinary, in order to imprefs his mind with 
deeper reverential awe, were added all the 
terrors of the fpiritual anathema, tormenting 
daemons and the gehenna of ' gnawing ferpents j 
for that is the true Hindoo hell, and demon- 
ftrates the intimate connedion of its theo¬ 
logical 
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logical fyftem with our own, of which, in 
its leading features, it is an evident per- 
veriion. What is not a little fingular in 
this code, thefe prefent punifliments and fu¬ 
ture terrors are often denounced againft 
crimes comparatively trivial, with as much 
violence as againft offences of the deepeft 
enormity, as will hereafter be fufficiently. ma- 
nifeftj in fliort, the ftern dogmas incul¬ 
cated by it, fandioned by the combined au¬ 
thorities of heaven and earth, allowed of no 
relaxation in the fevere difcipline which it en¬ 
joined whether in moral or civil concerns. It 
was the awful manifefto of the deity; and, 
both in its fublimeft and lead important in¬ 
junctions, the ftrideft obedience was alike in- 
difpenfable. “ Punishment,” fays the Hin¬ 
doo code, “ is the magiftrate ; puniftiment is 
the infpirer of terror; puniihment is the nqu- 
rilher of the fubjeds j puniftiment is the de¬ 
fender from calamity j puniftiment is the 
guardian of 'thofe that fleep ; puniftiment, 
with a black afped and a red eye, terrifies the 
guilty.”* Confonant to this maxim, 1 the laws 
of Draco himfelf were not more deeply en- 


* Haihed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, cap. as, feft. 8, 
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graved in blood than many of the precepts in 
this tremendous code. Thefe fanguinary max¬ 
ims it is impoffible to afcribe to Menu; what 
was remembered from that iegiflator was, we 
may conclude, only feverely juji , but not cruel; 
we may reafonably refer to him all that is 
mild and- humane in thefe Inftitutes, and 
fome neceffary precepts of a more rigorous 
nature; but, as his progeny degenerated, as 
the people gradually became more corrupt, 
the princes more defpotic, and the Brahmins 
more powerful, it was thought neceflary to 
add new and more terrible laws to thofe 
which, in the primitive ages, were deemed 
fufEcient to control the difturbers of the'pub¬ 
lic tranquillity. The hypothecs on which 
this work and that of Mr. Bryant have con- 
ftantly proceeded, and both of which record 
the invafion of India, in early periods, and 
the conqueft of the virtuous Shemites by the 
daring and nefarious Cuthite race, will fuffi- 
ciently point out to the attentive reader the 
period of this great national change, and the 
fatal caufe of this general depravity. 

It ihould ffcill be remembered, however, 
that many of the laws inculcated in the 
Brahmin code are.in a high degree liberal and 
humane, 
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humane, founded on the p'ra&ice and ded- 
fions of the earlieft ages, when, as yet, no 
fyftem of jurifprudence was committed to 
writing. Many alfo of the civil inftitutions, 
enumerated in it, go back to the days of No¬ 
ah, though mdft have been dreadfully per¬ 
verted ; for, I muft repeat in this place what 
has been frequently afferted in this work, 
and, indeed, forms in fome degree the bails 
of it, that in the ancient world there were 
certain grand and primitive cuftoms diffufed 
univerfally over all nations; cuftoms founded 
on the general confent and original creed of 
mankind, confirmed by immemorial laws and 
fandlified by pious traditions 3 cuftoms which 
probably flouriftied in their full vigour and 
purity, under the domeftic patriarchal roof of 
Noah, before the difperiion, which paded in¬ 
to all nations with the firft colonifts, and were 
obferved in their vigour and purity, or de- 
bafed and degraded in every country, according 
to,their re&itude in adhering to, or depra¬ 
vation in receding from, the inftitutions of 
their primaeval anceftors. For the afpect of 
unrelenting : feverity affumed in general by 
legiflative codes of very high antiquity, it 
may be urged as fome degree of palliation, 

that 
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that the crimes, againft the commiffion of 
which they were principally meant to guard, 
are not fuch as generally fpring up among 
mankind in an aflocia'ted and civilized ftatej 
but fuch dreadful offences as men fcarcely e- 
merged from barbarifm, and under the influence 
of all the unbridled paflions which agitate to 
tempeft the human bofom, may be fuppofed 
capable of perpetrating : inceft of the deepeft 
dye, plunder and robbery, midnight murder, 
and the violation of virgin beauty. Againft 
tliefe crimes, fo fatal to infant ftates, it was 
neceflary to raife the ftrongeft rampart which 
the terror of legal authority could ere£t a- 
gainft them, and the extreme neceffity of 
the occafion will too often juftify their being 
written in blood. 

In Eaftern climes, where defpotifm has 
ever reigned in its meridian terror, in order 
to imprefs the deeper awe and refped upon 
the crowd that daily thronged around the tri¬ 
bunal, the hall of juftice was anciently fur- 
rounded with the minifters of vengeance, who 
generally infli£ted, in the prefence of the mo¬ 
narch, the fentence to which the culprit was 
doomed. The envenomed ferpent that was to 
fting him to death, the enraged elephant that 

Vol. VII. G g was 
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was to trample him beneath his feet, the 
dreadful inftruments that were to rend open 
his bowels, to tear his lacerated eye from 
the focket, to impale alive, or faw the fhud- 
dering wretch in funder, were conftantly at 
hand to perform their deftined office. The 
audience-chamber, with the fame view, was 
decorated with the utmoft coft and magnifi¬ 
cence, and the Eafl was rifled of its jewels to 
adorn it. Whatever little credit may in ge¬ 
neral be due to Philoftratus, his -'defcrip- 
tion of the fplendid palace arid regal pomp 
of Muficanus too nearly refembles the ac¬ 
counts, given us by our own countrymen, of 
the magnificence which at prefent diftinguifhes 
thofe more powerful rajahs, who ftill retain a 
portion of their ancient hereditary rights and 
domain, to admit of doubt, efpecially in thofe 
times when, as yet, the hoarded wealth of 
India had not • been pillaged by the avarice 
of fucceffive Mahommedan plunderers f the 
artificial vines of gold adorned with birds 
of various. colours in jewellery, and thick 
fet with precious ftones, emeralds, and ru¬ 
bies, hanging in clufters, to referable grapes 
in their different ftages" towards maturity; 
the filver cenfers conftantly borne before him, 

as 
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as a god, in which continually burned the 
richeft perfumes , of the Eaft; the robe of 
gold and purple with which he was invefted • 
and the litter of gold, fringed with pearls, 
on which he was carried in a march or to 
the chafe.*- The Mahommedan fovereigns, 
doubtlefs in imitation of the fplendour in 
which the ancient Indian monarchs lived, 
had alfo their vines of gold, thrones en- 
crufted with diamonds, and ceilings plated 
with filver, as may be feen in the chapter 
of the Geographical Diflertation, that re¬ 
lates the magnificent decorations of the im¬ 
perial palaces of Delhi and Agra in the times 
of the emperors Jehaun and Akber. 

In fhort, whatever could warmly interest 
th,e feelings and ftrongly agitate the paflions 
of men ; whatever inflames hope or excites 
terror; all the engines of a moil defpotic 
fuperftition and of a moil refined policy were 
fet at work for the purpofe of chaining 
down, to the prefcribed duties of his caflr, 
the mind of the bigotted Hindoo; to en¬ 
force undeviating obedience to the law, and 
fecure inviolable refpeft for the magiftrate. 

* Philollratus, lib, iii, cap. 26. Curtius, lib, via. cap. g. 

G g 2 Hence 



Hence his unaltered, his unalterable, attach¬ 
ment to the national code and the precepts 
of the Brahmin creed. As it has been in 
India from the beginning, fo will it continue 
to the end . of time and the diflolution of 
nature: for the daring culprit who tram¬ 
ples on either, heaven has no forgiv.enefs, 
and earth no place of Biel ter or repofe. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Age of the Institutes of Menu, as 
afcertained by aftronomical Computation, 
reaches back fo very near to the Floods as 
to juflify the Conclufion that they exhibit to 
us the Jhattered Remains of the grand patri¬ 
archal Code, but debafed, and perverted 
to political Purpofes, by the Brahmins. — 
Mr. Halhed’s Gentoo Code and the Insti¬ 
tutes the only genuine Sources of European 
Information on the Subject of ancient Indian 
Jurifprudence. — In many Inflames, both 
flrongly refemble and illuflrate the Leviti- 
cal Law. — Some of thofe Inflances adduced , 
together with numerous Proofs of their being 
very fanguinary and partial Codes. — Mr. 
Halhed’s being rather a Summary of adjudged 
Safes, than a complete Digefl of Indian 
Law , is fir ft considered. — A regular Ana¬ 
lysis is then attempted of the Work of Me¬ 
nu through its Twelve grand Diviflons\ in- 
terfperfed with fucb Obfervations as fuggefted 
themjelves to the Author in making it. 
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H AVING taken the preceding general 
furvey of this ancient and wonderful 
code of Indian jurifprudence, and of the 
fpirit that breathes throughout' it, I fhall, in 
this chapter, aftef a few introdu&ory obfer- 
vations, proceed to give a fummary analyfis 
of each of the twelve chapters it contains, 
and notice fuch other ftri-king particulars in 
it as are more remarkably deferving of at¬ 
tention. In thefe prefatory obfervations, I 
fhall have before me both the Inftitutes as 
prefented to the public by Sir William Jones, 
and the Hindoo Code of Mr. Halhed, which 
was compiled by venerable Brahmins as an 
epitome of that and other ancient law-trea¬ 
ties now grown in fome degree obfolete, or, 
at leaft, in lefs general ufe. 

The Inftitutes are ftated, by the tranflator, 
in the elegant preface that introduced them 
to the European world, to be of a date 
far anterior to the laws of either Solon or 
Lycurgus; the firft promulgation of them, as 
a code of laws, he is of opinion was cosgvai 
with the eftablifliment of the firft: monar¬ 
chies in Egypt or Afia $ and, by an inge¬ 
nious agronomical calculation, ftrengthened 
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by the internal evidence of the book itfelf, 
he endeavours to prove that the firft reduction, 
of them to writing, in their prefent form,, 
was in the year 1280 before Chrift. A very 
long feries of ages muff, indeed,’ have elapfed 
before v a body of laws fo extenfive, fo com¬ 
plicated, fd minute in its decifions upon al- 
moft every poffible fpecies of offence committed 
againft the pea,ce of fociety, and abounding 
with fuch excellent maxims for the wife 
government of a vaft empire, could have 
been collected together, and the cafes in ci¬ 
vil, religious, and commercial, concerns, 
which are enumerated in the courfe of it, 
have been determined. We are led gra¬ 
dually back by this ftatement and thefe re¬ 
flexions to the earlieft poft-diluvian cen¬ 
turies, and perceive, amidft a thoufand in¬ 
terpolations of artful priefts and interefted 
Jcgiflators, certain, though faint, gleams of 
the patriarchal code that prevailed in the 
fir ft ages. 

A tradition very generally prevailed a- 
mong the ancient Hebrews, that, after No¬ 
ah had defcended from'the ark and offered 
to God that acceptable facrifice which pre¬ 
ceded the covenant the Almighty condefcended 
G g 4 to 
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to make with him, that he would never a-* 
gain inundate the globe, the great patriarch, 
at the fame time, received certain general laws 
for the regulation of the conduct of the hu¬ 
man race at large, till the more particular 
manifeftation of his will from Sinai. Thefe 
are, in number, feven, and are denominated 
the precepts of the Noachidce* By the fir ft 
of thefe precepts, idolatry, or the adoration 
of falfe gods, is forbidden ; by the fecond, 
blafpheming the name of the Creatorj by 
the third, the fhedding of human blood; by 
the fourth, inceftuous and unlawful conjunc¬ 
tions are prohibited ; by the fifth, the plun¬ 
der of another’s property; by the fixth, the 
eating of flefh cut off from the living animal; 
and, by the feventh, a folemn injundlion is 
given for the inftitution of judges and ma- 
giftrates to enforce obedience to the above 
laws. In thefe precepts, according to the 
Hebrew rabbins, are fummed up the great 
principles of the Law of Nature; which, 
however, are more juftly and concifely ftated, 
in Juftinian’s celebrated code, to be included 
in the three following comprehenfive maxims j 


* Selden de Jure Nat et Gent, lib. i. cap. ult. 
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that we fliould live honeftly, moleft nobody, 
and reader to every man his due. 

In truth, the beft rule of human con- 
dud, independent of revelation, is the light 
of unabufed reafon , which is very proper¬ 
ly confidered, by Grotius, as the great ori¬ 
ginal Law of Nature, coseval with the crea¬ 
tion of man, formed in that radiant image 
of his Sovereign Maker ; a law, the peculiar 
growth of no clime, age, nor condition, but 
operating, with various energy, in every re¬ 
gion, and among every people of the habitable 
globe. 

This law, fimple, perfpicuous, fublime, 
continued, for a time, to be the ruling guide 
of man’s condudt, till paffion, gaining the 
afcendant, obfcured the light of that glorious 
internal principle, and, precipitating Reafon 
from her throne in the human bofom, ufurped 
the fovereignty over his, will and appetites. 
Still, however, though the light of reafon 
became eclipfed, the Almighty Ruler had ori¬ 
ginally fo formed man as not to leave himfelf 
entirely without a witnefs in the human mind. 
To the fuperintending and direding power of 
reafon, he added another internal principle 
intended to limit the excefs of vice and control 

the 
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the predominant fury of paflion. It is that 
principle to which we all are fo intimately 
confcious, which determines what is morally 
right or wrong in human action, and whofe 
judgement is attended with consequent . felf- 
applaufe or condemnation. This Solemn and 
fecret monitor, occasionally lifting its awful 
voice, prevented that rapid immerfion in guilt, 
into which his paffions, entirely unreftrained, 
would otherwife have hurried deluded man, 
and his defcent down the Stages of vice was 
flow and gradual. In procefs of time, how¬ 
ever, the criminal affections, from repeated 
indulgence, becoming more headffrong and 
ungovernable, the admonitions both of the 
thinking and the judging power Were alike 
difregarded, and human nature was degraded 
by the bafeft enormities. The Scene then be¬ 
came totally and dreadfully altered. The ties 
of kindred, the ftrongeft and moft pleafing, 
were univerfally Spurned j the Sacred duties of 
hofpitality were-. neglected j the Sword de¬ 
termined all rights; and rapine and violence 
defolated the whole earth. 

In the horrid and convulfed State above 
defcribed was the ancient world, when it 
pleafed the Deity, by a dreadful exertion of 

his 
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his power, to put a flop to the farther 
growth of iniquity, and to exemplify his juf- 
. tice in the dedru&ion of it. To the father of 
the renovated world he doubtlefs vouchfafed, 
as has been hinted, a more peculiar manifefta- 
tion of his will for the government of its 
new inhabitants, and probably fome general 
precepts, like thofe afcribed to the Noachidae, 
were imparted to him. Thefe may in part 
have formed the balls of the ancient code un¬ 
der confideration, but the numberlefs pueri* 
lities, the endlefs train of fuperftitions, fome 
affli&ingly painful, and others difgufting in. 
the extreme, the fanciful dodtrine of tranfmi- 
gration interwoven with the very fubftance of 
it, the falfe philofophy inculcated in it, and 
the extremely fanguinary punifhments fome- 
times denounced in it, mud be referred to 
the artful policy of the Brahmins and to des¬ 
potic princes who fucceeded the firft great 
legiflator. : The dodlrines it contains are 
faid to have been orally delivered by Brahma 
to Menu j a circumdance deferving confidera- 
tion, as opening a wide and almoft boundlefs 
field for fraudulent interpolation ; at the fame 
time its precepts are fandlioned by the mod 
dreadful anathemas, and extend the horror 

of 
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of punifhment to the moll diftant fcenes of 
exi Hence. 

One of the moll remarkable precepts in 
this code is that fo congenial with the Levi- 
tical law, that a brother {hall marry the widow 
<?f the deceafed brother , and raife up feed to him ; 
this law, however, is declared to be obfolete 
in this miferable Cali age. Inftitutes, p.363. 
Another of its ordinances, which alfo affords 
a (hiking refemblance to the code of Mofes, 
doubtlefs founded on the pradlice of the pri¬ 
mitive ages, and ordained as a memorial of 
the great atonement, is the, ceremony of the 
fcape-borfe , which is ordained to be celebra¬ 
ted in a public affembly of all the Hindoo 
tribes j and the horfe, after many myllic rites, 
like the fcape-goat of the Hebrews, and we may 
add the red heifer of the Egyptians,* is driven 
with execration into the deferts, and fuppofed 
to be loaded with the fins of the exonerated 
nation.-j- There cannot be the leaft wonder at 
thefe and many other flriking circumllances of 
•fimilitu.de occurring in the two codes, enterr- 
tained by thofe who have attentively perufed 


* Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 39. 
t See Halhed’s Gentoo Code, preface, p. 2:. 
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the preceding volumes, and confidered the plan 
upon which I have conftantly endeavoured to 
explain thefe refembling traits in the ancient 
cuftoms and codes of Alia. Indeed Mr. Hal- 
hed, in his preface, intimates that the very 
name of the country is derived from Hind, 
whom Eaftern traditions make the fon of 
Ham, and confequently the grandfon of 
Noah.'* But, whether he were or not", we 
are certain, from their own records, and from 
the general worfhip of Rama prevailing at 
this day throughout their whole empire, that 
this grandfon of Noah, this mighty chief¬ 
tain, this conqueror of the degenerated race 
of rajahs, was the firft regular univerfal mo¬ 
narch of India j and, from the fame fource, 
it is natural that a code of laws, fimilar in its 
great outlines, ftiould proceed. A great por¬ 
tion of the Mofaic code, indeed, was indubi¬ 
tably infpired j but, as indubitably, a confi- 
derable part of it wp the refult of primitive 
precepts and cuftoms, which, from imme¬ 
morial prefcription, were already diffufed and 
predominant in the Eaft. 


* See Halhed’s Gentoo Code, preface, p. si. 
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All eye-for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
appears to have been the rigid maxim of the 
ancient Hebrews: and it is here affirmed, 
that, with whatever limb an offence is com¬ 
mitted, that limb fhall the king amputate, 
for the prevention of fimilar crimes. Infti- 
tutes', p. 232. 

The trial by various kinds of water ordeal, 
which fo repeatedly occurs throughout thefe 
codes, as the criterion of guilt and innocence, 
forcibly reminds us of the fimilar trial ordain¬ 
ed, by the Deity himfelf, for the detection or 
acquittal of adultery by the bitter water & of 
jealoufy. Numbers, V. 30. The prefcribed diet 
and ftridt attention enjoined in regard to ani¬ 
mals clean and unclean, as well as the purifica¬ 
tions of women and of men after contact 
with a deceafed perfon or any objedt that im¬ 
parts defilement, have alfo a very ftriking re- 
femblance with thofe enjoined m the Levitical 
code. Thofe in particular that have rela¬ 
tion to bodily impurity, from touchihg a 
dead body, are enumerated, in almoft fimi¬ 
lar words, in the nineteenth of Numberss 
a circurhftance for which I have already en¬ 
deavoured to account. Though flavery be al¬ 
lowed, the crime of men-jlealing is equally in¬ 
terdicted 
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terdidled in the Hindoo and Levitical code. 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xxiv. 

“ In ftiort, the whole office,” fays Mr. 
Halhed, “ as 'well as the facred pre-emi¬ 
nence of the Brahminical tribe, is almoft 
an exadt counterpart of that of the Levitical. 
The Levites were particularly forbidden wine; 
fo are the Brahmins. The Levites were 
more than others enjoined to avoid the con¬ 
tact of all uncleannefs j fo are the Brahmins. 
The Levites were to affift the magiftrate’s 
judgement in difficult cafes ; fo are the Brah¬ 
mins. And, in every other refpedl, the re- 
femblance might well authorize a fufpicion, 
that they had originally fame remote affi¬ 
nity to each other, though conjedure can¬ 
not poffibly trace the fource of the con¬ 
nexion.” In anfwer to this remark, I beg 
leave to exprefs a hope that I have effedtually 
traced that fource, by a traditional channel, 
to a primaeval patriarchal code. 

But, fubjoins our author, it is not only 
to the laws of Mofes that this code bears 
a linking likenefs; many other parts of the 
Holy .Scriptures may hence be elucidated or 
confirmed. To mention only two inftances: 
in the book of Genefis we find Laban ex- 
cufing 
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cufing himfelf, for having fubftituted Leah 
in the place of Rachel to Jacob, in thefe 
words: It muft not be fo done in our country , 
to give the youngeft (daughter) before the fir ft - 
born: this happened long before Mofes was 
born. Thus, in the Hindoo code, it is alfo 
made criminal for a man to give his younger 
daughter in marriage before the elder, or 
for a younger fon to marry while, his elder 
brother remains unmarried. 

There is a peculiar law alfo in this code, 
by which a father is prevented from difpof- 
felling his children of their property in favour 
of aliens, and by which he is compelled to 
give them, if they demand it during his life¬ 
time, even though difobedient and rebellious, 
the diftind: portion which falls to the lot of 
each: this is highly illuftrative of the para¬ 
ble of the prodigal fon. 

In proof of the unrelenting feverity of the 
Hindoo code, in penal cases, I have put 
together the few following examples. 

An adultrefs is condemned to be devoured 
alive by dogs in the public market-place. 
Inftitutes, p. 236. In the next fentence, the 
adulterer is doomed to bfe bound on an iron ' 
bed, heated red-hot, and there to be burned to 

death. 
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death. Ibid. But, what is not a little re’-, 
markable, for the fame crime, a Brahmin 
is only to be punifhed with ignominious tonfure. 
P. 237. P^ e > who has committed inceft, is 
doomed to be extended on a red-hot iron 
bed, or be made to embrace, till he die, 
the red-hot iron image of a woman. P. 322. 
Of night-robbers it is ordained, that the 
hands be firft lopped, and that they after¬ 
wards be fixed on a fharp flake, e. im¬ 
paled. P. 281. The witnefs, who gives 
falfe evidence, fhall be fall: bound under wa¬ 
ter, in the fnaky cords of Varuna, for a 
hundred years. P. 199. Naked and ihorn, 
tormented with hunger and third:, and de¬ 
prived of fight , fhall the fame man go with 
a potfherd to beg food at the door of his' 
enemy. P. 201. 

For infulting a Brahmin with invectives, 
an iron fiyle, ten fingers long, fhall be tbmfi 
red-hot down his mouth : for offering only to 
inftrudt him in his profeffion, boiling oil fhall 
be dropped into his mouth and ears. P. 224, 
For ftealing kine, belonging to priefts, 
the offender (hall inftamly lofe half of 
one foot. P. 231. An affaulter of a Brah¬ 
min, with intent to kill, fhall remain in hell 
Vol, VII. H h for 
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fdr a hMdred years: for dually diking him 
with the like intent, a thmfand. As marly 
fmali pellets of daft as the blood of a Brail- 
min collects on the ground, for fo many 
thoufahd years muft the Chedder of that blood 
be tonhehted in hell. P. 336. But, though 
fucb frequent exemptions ocCiit iri refpedt 
to the Brahmins, deicended from heaven, a 
portion of the immortal gods, none are made 
in favour of kiNGSi and we carihot but 
admire the rigid fpirit of impartial’ juftice 
that declates A where a man of inferior birth 
fhail-be. fitted' me-pafta, the kirig, who ought 
to bb the fouhtain of honour arid equity, 
for the fame offence fhall be fined a thou¬ 
sand. P.232. 

Having had occafiOn to refer above to 
Mr, Halhed’s Code, which I before obferved is 
rather an abridged than a complete ftate- 
riient of the general jurifprudence of India, 
compiled, from their rnoft Generated books 
on the fubjedt, by learned Brahmins aflehi- 
bled, by the invitation of Mr. Haftings, at 
Benares, in 1773 } I fhall, in this place, in- 
fert. a few other remarkable precepts from 
that book, and clofe my obfervations upori 
it, that our fubfequent attention to the Infti- 

tutes 
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tutes themfelves, the grand original Code 
of Menu, may not be interrupted. 

Several very fanguinary perfonal inflidiions 
in penal cafes occur there alfo; and, among 
other fevere precepts, it is ordained that, 
if a man be guilty of grofs fraud in trade, 
the magiftrate {hall crufh his band, nofe, 
and teeth: if he repeat that fraud, the ma¬ 
giftrate fhall cut him into pieces with a razor . 
P. 245, quarto edition. Women, mur¬ 
dering their hufbands or children, fhall have 
their ears, nofe, hands, and lips, cut off, 
and afterwards be expofed, if not pregnant* 
to be killed by cows: if they attempt to 
do it by -poifon, the punifhment decreed is 
to have a large ftone faftened round their 
neck, and themfelves thrown into the river. 
P. 306. Theft of goods is punifhed with, 
in the firft inftance, cutting off the hands j 
in the fecotid, with crucifixion. P, 248. 
For ftealing a woman, the criminal fhall 
perifh extended on a plate of red-hot iron. 
Ibid,. For ftealing an elephant, a horfe, 
camel, or cow, one hand and one foot of 
the criminal fhall be amputated. P. 249. 
Even the Brahmin that fteals is, with great 
feverity, punifhed corporally or banifhed, 
H h 2 but 
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but never put to death; his hair raay.be 
cut off, his eyes torn out, and, what is 
rather a curious kind of punifhment, refem- 
bling that anciently inflidted by Sefoftris on 
cowards, his forehead is to be marked, by 
means of a red-hot iron, with the pudendum 
muliebre. P. 245. According to this code, 
adultery, in the male, is punifhed by total 
caftration, and the offender, it is added, 
fhall afterwards be led‘naked round , the city, 
mounted on an afs. P. 271. Adulterers, 
whole crime admits of extenuation, as when 
deluded by the artifices of abandoned women, 
are branded in the forehead with the pudendum 
muliebre. Ibid. Unlawful games are pu¬ 
nifhed with a fine and corporal punifhment, 
at the will' of the magiftrate : fraudulence 
at play with the lols of two of the fingers, 
P. 289. 

Deftroyers of fruit-trees, or trees of facred 
life, and removing land-marks, are muldt with 
very high fines. P, 291. Of all domeffic 
merchandize the king has a tenth for his 1 
tribute; of foreign merchandize a twentieth. 
P. 292. The inferior mechanic, labouring 
at his daily employ, fhall fuffer no dedu&ion 
from his profit; and no tax fhall be paid 

for 
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for articles ufed in the fervice of the temple. 
P. 293. In the article of diet, onions, gar¬ 
lic, and wine, are abfolutely forbidden on 
pain of banifhment. P. 295. Perfons who 
have no children, by applying to the magis¬ 
trate, may adopt foils, and they inherit as 
legal children. P. 298. The owners of e- 
lephants, oxen, and other animals, are ref- 
ponfible for all mlfcbiefs done by them, 
and fubjeded to high fines for their want 
of attention to them. By fimilar penalties, 
the wearied or hungry bullock muft not be 
forced to labour, nor ever worked beyond 
his Strength or out of due feafon. P. 299. 
Medicines adminiftered to cows to prevent 
their calving, malicious attempts to blight 
trees and plants or prevent their bearing 
fruit, are taxed with heavy fines. The father 
muft not defert his fon, nor the fon his father j 
the brother his brother; nor the friend his 
friend; without folid proof of guilt; ; thofe 
who offend, in thefe points, are menaced 
with fines. The blind, the lame, the deaf, 
the unfortunate of all defcriptions, muft 
be refpeded in the public ftreets, and have 
the way left clear for them. The fubjedt 
jnuft give way to the magiftrate, the pupil 
H h 3 to 
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to the preceptor, and all to the Brahmin, 
under various penalties and fines. P. 302. 

The Gentoo code, after enumerating an 
endlefs variety of local injunctions, prin¬ 
cipally refpedting perfonal duties and puri¬ 
fications, provincial commerce, morals, obe¬ 
dience to fuperiors, and the regulation of 
domeflic concerns, concludes with a fentence 
remarkable for the wife, but fevere, fpirit of 
equity that diftinguifhes it, allotting pu- 
rudiments and fines adapted to the degrees 
of knowledge and improvement fuppofed to 
be attained by each, and therefore rendering 
their offences proportionably heinous or mi¬ 
tigated. It is on the fubjeCt of theft, a 
fubject which fo conftantly occurs, that we 
are unavoidably led to conjecture that the 
great mafs of the Hindoos are lefs ftricily 
honefl in their dealings than they are, by 
fome travellers, reprefented. If a Sopder, 
one of the lowed: of, the four clafles, com¬ 
mits a robbery, he fhall pay eight times as 
much as he ftole; if a Bice, he /ball pay 
fixteen times as much ; if a Khettri, he fhall 
pay a fine of thirty-two times as much j if 
he be a common Brahmin, he fhall pay fixty- 
four times as imieh 5 if he be a Brahmin 

Qf 
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of extenfive knowledge, he fliall pay one 
hundred times a$ much j if he be a Brah¬ 
min of the higheft clafs’, he fhall be fined 
one hundred and twenty times as much. 
Final page. |f the fame liberal caft of fenti- 
ment ran through every page, ?vhat a fub- 
lime and glorious fyltem of jurifprudence 
would this cod§ have prefented to Europe ? 


LAWS OF MLNU ; 

SON OF BRAHMA. 

Chap. I. 

This initial chapter properly begins with 
an account of the creation of the world, 
and a general furvey of the objects con¬ 
tained in it. 

Menu is repfefented, in the firft verfe, as 
fitting reclined, and wrapped in that divine 
abforption which, it has been often obferved, is 
a leading tenet in the religion of India. The 
holy fages approach him with profound re¬ 
verence ; and, inquiring concerning the laws 
proper to be obferved by the four orders, 
(a proof that the Indian empire was then 
H h 4 formed. 
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formed, and this divifion of the nation then 
exifting,) he unfolds to them the principles 
of all things and the manner and progrefs 
of creating them. It is here obfervable that 
water (not light , as in the Mofaic narration) 
is firft produced; produced, not by a man¬ 
date > but by a thought , of the Creator. In 
that water is placed a productive feed which 
becomes an egg of gold (the fphere) blazing 
with a thoufapd beams. By the fame thought * 
he caufed that egg to divide itfelf in two 
parts, and, from thefe two divifions, he 
framed the heaven above and the earth be¬ 
neath. 

The vifible world being thus formed, the 
immaterial mind is produced, an emanation 
from the Supreme Soul j and confcioufnefs, 
or rather confidence, the internal monitor. 
The,, creative fpirit then proceeded to form 
the inferior deities and a number of genii 
exquifitely delicate. It is fublimely added, 
“ He gave being to time, and. the divifions 
of time j to the ftars alfo and the planets." 
He then produced the four great tribes, or 
calls of India; the firft from his mouth, the 
fecond from his arm, the third from his 
thigh, and the fourth from his foot. It is 
afferted 
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afTerted that the Hindoos underftand theie 
expreffions in a literal fenfe; but it is im- 
poflible for a difpaffionate European reader 
to confider them in any other than an alle- 
gorical point of view. By the mouth, there¬ 
fore, Menu mu ft be underftood to have meant 
•,wifdom ; by the arms, ftrength ; by the thigh, 
commerce ; by the foot, agricultural la¬ 
bour and obedience; and the principle incul¬ 
cated, I conceive, is, that wifdom or pie¬ 
ty, (for, both may be fairly fhadowed out 
by the mouth, whence the didates of the one 
and the prayers of the other proceed,) 
ftrength or fortitude, external commerce, 
and domeftic induftry, form the four pillars 
of a great empire. Hence the four-fold poli¬ 
tic divifion of the Indian nation into cafts 
and profeffional characters, intended eternally 
to inculcate, on legiilators and princes, that 
important axiom. 

Immediately after, fucceeds a detailed ac¬ 
count of created objeds animal and vegeta¬ 
ble, from the elephant to the gnat, from the 
lord of the foreft to the creeper; and, what 
is Angularly remarkable, all thefe are declared 
|o have internal confcioufnefs, all to be fen- 
fible of pleafure and pain, all in a ftate of 
transmigration 
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tr.anfmigration in a world ever tending to 
decay. 

The divifions of Hindoo time, divine and 
human, from the twinkling of an eye to 
the day of Brahma, or a thoufand 'great 
ages, are next enumerated, and the four 
yugs are affirmed to be the allotted period 
of probation for the human race, or, rather, 
for countlefs races of human beings, “ break? 
ing like bubbles on the ftream of time.” 
Among thefe, the Brahmin, eldeft-born of 
gods, who loads their altars with incenfe, 
who feeds them with clarified butter, and 
whofe, in. fa£l, is tlie wealth of the whole 
world, ever keeps his elevated rank. To 
maintain him in holy and voluptuous in¬ 
dolence, the Kattry, or rajah, expofes his 
life in the front of battle j the merchant co¬ 
vers the ocean with his Ihips; and the toil¬ 
ing hiilbandman mceflantly tills the burning 
foil of India. We cannot doubt, after this, 
which of the Indian calls compiled this vo¬ 
lume from the remembered bifiitutes of Me¬ 
nu. 

.Chap. II. 

The fecond chapter is entirely devoted to 
the important concern of the education of 

the 
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the young Brahmin, and the confederation 
of the duties incumbent on the facerdotal 
clafs, or firft order. 

Near the commencement it is declared 
that the great body of the ecclefiaftical and 
civil laws of India is deiived from two 
original fources, the sruti, or what was 
heard from above, meaning revelation; and 
the smriti, or what was remembered from 
the beginning, meaning immemorial ufage. 
The man is declared anathematized who 
treats with contempt thofe two foun¬ 
tains of all genuine jurifprudence; for, in 
truth, were thofe dogmas, to be rejected, the 
Brahmin dominion over the conferences and 
fortunes of the Indians muft inevitably fall 
to the ground. The confecrated land, or 
paradife of India, is next, with geographi¬ 
cal precifion, afeertained, and the smriti 
laws are declared to have been the imme¬ 
morial ufage of that favoured region, when 
man ffourifhed in happinefs and innocence. 

The manner of educating the young Brah¬ 
min is now preferibed from his birth, and 
the minute attention paid, in every ftage of 
that education, t<o cleanlinefs of perfon and 
yeftnaent, -evinces that the facerdotal order 

of 
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of India, like thofe of ancient Egypt, con- 
fider the cultivation of health as no incon- 
fiderable part of religion. They feem, alfo, 
to have laid it down as a maxim, that a 
pure foul cannot exift in an impure body, 
and that every new birth, in the flefhly ta¬ 
bernacle, conveys fomething more . than a 
corporeal pollution. It is fcarcely poffible, 
confidently with decency, to detail their 
ideas on this delicate fubjedt; yet muft 
they not be pafled over wholly unno¬ 
ticed. 

Thus, oblations to fire, that purifies all 
things, and holy rites on the birth of the 
child, expunge the feminal and uterine taints. 
Before the fe&ion of the navel-ftring, the 
infant Brahmin muft be made to tafte honey 
and clarified butter from a golden fpoon. 
He muft be named on the tenth or twelfth 
day, at a lucky hour, and under the influ¬ 
ence of a benign ftar j a proof that they 
cultivated aftrology at this early period in 
India. On the fourth month he is to be 
parried out to fee and admire the sun, the 
fecondary god of his future devotion. In 
the fecond or third year, after his birth, the 
ceremony of tonfure muft be performed ; 
* this 
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this was an old practice of the prlefts of 
Mithra, who, in their tonfures, imitated the 
folar difk. In the eighth year he is invefted 
with the zennar, or facred cord of three 
threads, in honour of the divine triad of 
India, Brahma, Veefhnu, and Seeva. Hs 
muft afterwards put on a mantle formed of 
the hide of a black antelope; he muft have 
a girdle, the zodiacal zone of the Mithriac 
priefts, formed of munja , or cufa, grafs; 
he muft have a wand or ftaff of biiva or 
palafs wood of fuch a height as to reach 
his hair, and the ftaff muft be ftraight, 
fmooth, and without fracture* Thus ap¬ 
parelled, and ftanding. oppofite to the fun, 
he muft thrice walk round the fire, from 
left to right, (a ceremony which fully proves 
the origin of the triple turn, fun-ways, of 
the Druids,) and then legally perform the 
ceremony of begging food of his relations* 
To explain this, I muft obferve that the 
Brahmin is always fuppofed to live by the 
charity of others, and to be a miferable men¬ 
dicant in this tranfient world of fin and 
fbrrow. In another part of this chapter we 
are informed, that the fubfiftence of a 
ftudent by begging is held equal to faffing 

in 
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in religious merit.’* He muft eat this elee- 
mofynary food with his face to the eaft, 
and, having eaten it, he muft thrice wadi 
his mouth completely, and afterwards fprin- 
kle, with water, his eyes, ears, and noftrils. 
Thus end the ceremonies indifpenfable to 
the infant Brahmin: let us attend him, in 
maturer youth, to his ftudies and his pre¬ 
ceptor. 

He rouft obferve the moft rigid temperance, 
and, as he grows up, the moft unfullied 
chaftity, even in thought j or all his prayers-, 
and all the inftru&ions of his venerable tu¬ 
tor, will only inflame his guilt. He muft 
attend his preceptor, arrayed in all the en- 
figris of his order j at the beginning of the 
lecture perform an ablution j read, or hear 
read, the Veda with hands devoutly clofed ; 
and, after the lecture, he muft perform a 
fecond ablution, clafping, with,, both hands, 
the feet of the reverend father. He muft, 
a thoufand times in a day if poflible, pro¬ 
nounce to himfelf the myftic word om (the 
fife of the folar orb). There is a wonder¬ 
ful potency in that word i it purifies, irra¬ 
diates, and fublimes, the foul j it fecures 
beatitude and gains immortality* He muft 
perform, 
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perform, for his tutor, the office of a fer- 
vant without reward. By his hands the con- 
fecrated wood, for the facrificial fire, muff 
be gathered; by his hand the flame kindled * 
he muft carry the water-pots for ablution, 
the flowers, frefh earth, and cuf'a-grafs, ufed 
in the facred ritual j and, at intervals, ift- 
tenfely read the holy 'Veda, and implore food 
around all the diftridt. 

^Nothing can be conceived mofe fevere 
than this ftate of fervile pupillage, which 
continues to the twenty-fifth year; it {hews 
the abject obedience in which the elder 
Brahmins hold inot only the younger of their 
own order, but all the orders dependent 
upon them. Many of the ftanzas, in this 
chapter, contain very excellent moral doc¬ 
trines, though much overtrained. By others 
we are filled with fentiments of detection 
and horror at the fanguinary interdidtions 
contained in them, for the molt trivial faults 
and the molt pardonable Tallies of youth. 
At the clofe of this long vafialage, the Bram- 
Ifiaflari, when he leaves his preceptor to. 
return to his natural father, is fuhjedt to 
a maldt, and muft gratify the avarice of 
the holy. Indifferent with the beft gifts in 

his 
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his power, a piece of land, a prefent of 
gold, a jewel, a cow, a horfe, or fome fimi- 
lar prefent. The ultimate reward, however, 
for this patient fervitude and voluntary mu¬ 
nificence, is not a little flattering; for, the 
lafi: ftanza declares, that “ the twice-born 
man, who {hall thus, without intermiffion, 
have patTed the time of his ftudentfbip, 
fhall afcend after death to the raoft exalted 
of regions, and no more again fpring to 
birth in this lower world.’* 

C h a p. III. 

In the third chapter are difcufTed the time 
and duties of marriage. 

Having pafled through the ftate of pu¬ 
pillage, according to the rigid rules' laid 
dowivin the preceding chapter; having ob¬ 
tained his tutor’s confent, and received from 
him a prefent of the Vedas, the young 
Brahmin is permitted to efpoufe a wife of 
his own tribe, but not within the Jixtb degree 
of confanguinity. Some very judicious, and 
other very curious, rules are laid down for 
his conduft in the choice of a wife; in par¬ 
ticular, he is. recommended not to marry 
any woman with red hair, deformed in her 

limbs. 
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limbs, or immoderately -talkative, nor into 
any family that has produced no male chil¬ 
dren, or that is fubjeft to any hereditary 
complaint, as phthifis, epilepfy, and ele- 
phantiafis. Let him, fay the wife Infti- 
tutes, choofe for his wife a girl whofe form 
has no defeat, who has an agreeable name, 
who walks gracefully, like a phenicopteros, 
or like a young elephant, whofe hair and 
teeth are equally beautiful, and. whole body 
has exquifite foftnefs.- A marriage, in any 
tribe below his own, degrades him, ■ but 
ftill it may be contratted; he may legally 
efpoufe four wives according to the num¬ 
ber of thofe tribes. There are eight forms 
of marriage, four are holy and four are 
impure. They are enumerated, and the latter 
are to be avoided, becaufe it is declared 
that a guilty marriage invariably produces 
a miferable offspring. If a Brahmin marry 
a girl of the Kattry tribe, file muff approach 
the nuptial fire bearing an arrow in her 
hand j if one of the Bice tribe, a whip; if 
one of the Sudra tribe, fhe muff .hold the 
fkirt of a mantle j I prefume as a mark of 
her being of the loweft clafs. The in- 
ftrutKons of this pious book are fo very 
Vol. VII. I i minute 
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minute as to defcend to a defcription of 
■ the proper periods, that is, the aufpicious 
nights, for conjugal embraces; and many 
other circumftances which it would be neither 
ufeful nor decent to infert in this epi¬ 
tome. 

The Brahmin muft be conftant, affec¬ 
tionate, and indulge his wife in all the 
• innocent diverfions and all the perfonal 
ornaments fuitable to his rank and abilities j 
and the perfection of nuptial felicity, is thus 
fummarily defcribed and forcibly recom¬ 
mended. “ In whatever family the huf- 
band is contented with his wife, and the 
wife with her hufband, in that houfe will 
fortune be affuredly permanent.” Being 
now become a houfekeeper, maxims, ap¬ 
propriate to his new ftation, are inculcated ; 
the fucceflive facrifices and ablutions to 
all the gods and- genii refpedtively; “ by 
day, to the fpirits who walk in light 3 and, 
by night, to thofe who walk in darknefs.” 
The numerous and varied duties of hofpi- 
tality, to.different guefts, according to their 
rank and confequence, are now laid down 
and ftrenuoufly recommended. They im- 
prefs the mind with the livelieft idea of the 
* ” generous 
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generous liberality of the benevolent race 
of ancient Indians. This chapter concludes 
with a very ample and curious detail of 
the ceremonies cuftomary at that particular 
facrifice which the Indians denominate srad- 
da, or oblation to the manes of their de¬ 
parted anceftors, who are reprefented as 
exulting in delicious repafts of rice, honey, 
and clarified butter, offered up to them by 
their grateful defendants j and as bleffing 
the pious donors through a thoufand ge¬ 
nerations. 


C h a p. IV. 

On Economics and private Morals. 

The art of prudently managing domeftic 
concerns, and .the legal and honourable me¬ 
thods by which a Brahmin may increafe a 
fcanty income, are here difcufled: his chief 
bufmefs is about the altar, he muft conftant- 
ly attach himfelf to fome confecrated fire, 
he muft duly and devoutly perforin the 
offices of religion, and be particularly at¬ 
tentive to thofe rites which are performed 
at the end of the dark and bright fortnight, 
and at the. foljUces ; another proof how ear- 
I i 2 ly 
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ly they knew the folftice and had brought 
aftronomy into the aid of religion. In his 
perfon he muft, like the priefts of Egypt, 
preferve a fcrupulous cleanlinefs j his 

hair, nails, and beard, muft be clipped j 
his paffions fubdued, his mantle, white, his 
body pure j carrying in his hand a ftaff, 
or wand, an ewer of water, a handful of 
cufa- grafs, or copy of the Veda, with golden 

rings in his ears. The fame rigid atten¬ 

tion to cleanlinefs muft be kept up in the 
minuteft article of life and conduct } in his 
conjugal commerce, in the neceflary evacua¬ 
tions, &c. (all defcribed in very difgufting 
detail,) a more than Mahommedan feverity 
muft be obferved. His manners muft 
always partake of the gravity of his pro- 
feflion i he muft neither dance, nor ling,- 
nor play on mufical inftruments, except in 
religious: rites j' he muft neither play at 
dice nor affociate with any who do, or gain 
their livelihood by difhonourable and low 
means: the company even of a king, not 
a rajah by birth, is an eternal difgrace to 
the high-born Brahmin. 

Having rifen with the -twilight, having 
performed his ablutions* repeated the Gaya- 

tri. 
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tri, and lighted the facred fire, he mart 
intenfely, throughout the day, ftudy the 
Vedas , and regulate his conduct by its facred 
rules. Let him delight in truth, in juflice, 
in benevolence j let him not give way to 
either arrogance or pufillanimity; neither be 
the votary of pleafure, nor the Have of 
gloom and defpair. Let him walk in the 
path of good men, the path in which his 
forefathers delighted to walk. Let him ho¬ 
nour his parents, refpeft his gueft, be ten¬ 
der to his offspring, gentle to his fervants. 
Let him avoid covetoufnefs, and not be 
greedy of prefents, of which the Brahmins 
receive many. Let him be fcrupuioufly de¬ 
licate in regard to what food he eats and 
with whom he eats it: the moft dreadful 
violation of his chara&er is infeparable 
from eating with one of an inferior caft. 
Towards the conclufion of this chapter 
there occur fome very fublime paffages con¬ 
cerning the foul, and the radiant rewards 
that will, in a future ftate, be the confe- 
quence of a life thus paffed in unfullied 
piety, and the final verfe is as follows: “ a 
prieft who lives always by thefe rules, and 
I i 3 who 
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who is freed from the bondage' of fin, 
(hall be abforbed in the divine effence.” 

Chap. V. 

On Diet) Purification, and Women, 

The precepts inculcated in this chapter 
are almoft entirely of a local nature, and 
an enumeration of them, even in the moft 
abridged way, would be little interefting or 
inftru&ive to an European. Under the firft 
article, the banquet of blood, the food of 
animals, is pofitively forbidden, except of 
thofe offered in facriftce; for it is expreffiy 
declared that “ as many hairs as grow on 
the beaft, fo many fimilar deaths ftiall the 
flayer of that beaft, for his own fatisfadion 
in this world, endure in the next from 
birth to birth.” Under the fecond head 
are difcufied the neceffary purifications ap¬ 
pointed for thofe who have been defiled by the 
touch of a dead body, for thofe who have had 
illicit concern with women j for women them-? 
felves, after the puerperal and menftrual taint j 
for accidental contact with a Chandalah , or out- 
caft: many of thefe are appointed to be 
by the fire , but far more by the .* water , or¬ 
deal. 
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deal, and the duration generally from three 
to ten days. The third article exhibits to 
us a ftrikmg proof in how contemptible a 
light the amiable part of our fpecies is 
h.olden by the faftidious, frozen, felf-ad- 
miring Brahmin, who would bind the love- 
lieft beauty in eternal chains, and fubjedl 
the mod tender affedlion to negledl and cruel 
dependence. By the Indian, in this refpeft 
abominable and unfocial. Code, a woman 
through every ftage of life mud be kept 
in perfect vaffalage; in childhood, to her 
father; in youth, to her hufband; at his 
deceafe, to her fons and his kinfmen. The 
ftern dogma decides that “ a woman 
mud never feek independence " Other cir- 
cumftances, equally degrading to the fex, 
are added, by the Brafymim, we mud fup- 
pofe; for precepts like thefe can never have 
formed a part of the patriarchal code, fmce 
the Hebrew, patriarchs well interpreted that 
paiTage in Genpfis relating to the creation 
of woman, that by her being taken out of 
the fide of Adam, and not from any fuperior 
or inferior part of his body, was denoted 
Jier equality with her hulband, 

JU 
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Chap. VI. 

The fixth chapter is entirely on devotion, 
and difeufles the duties incumbent on the 
third and fourth orders or degrees of Brah¬ 
min candidates for final beatitude. 

As we have already,, in the fifth volume 
of this work, rather extenfively detailed the 
hiftory of the four asheram, or degrees of 
Brahmin probation in this tranfitory world, 
under the diftind titles of Brahmassari, 
Gerisiith, Banperisth, and Saniassi ; 
and, as this chapter is only a confirmation of 
the adual exiftence of the painful trials de- 
feribed in it, little more remains for us 
than to mark out fuch ftriking particulars 
as could not then be noticed from the want 
of this authentic document.. We have traced 
the young Brahmin through his years of pu¬ 
pillage, and have feen . him pious, content, 
and happy, in the conjugal fiate. Severer 
precepts impend over his more advanced 
life. When his mufcles become flaccid and 
his hair gray, and when he beholds the 
“ child of his child,” he muft check the 
farther ebullition of paffion, and feek the 
feclufion 
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feclufion of the foreft. His wealth, his 
idols, his houfehold utenfils, he muft refign 
to his children: clothed only in the hide of 
an antelope, or a vefture of woven bark, 
he muff retire to his hermitage in the high 
embowering woods, and his food muft be 
confined to bare roots and water. He muft 
faft more rigidly than ever; he muft unde- 
viatingly perform all the appointed facri- 
fices to the gods of India fuperior and in¬ 
ferior, to the conftellations, and the manes 
of his anceftors ; and greatly multiply them 
at the awful period of the conjun&ion and 
appofition of the moon, and at the winter 
and fuminer folftices. He muft alternately 
expofe himfelf to the piercing extremes of 
intenfe chid and raging heat, or, to life the 
dreadful words of the Inftitutes themfelves, 
“ let him, in the hot feafon, fit expofed'to 
five fires, four blazing around him with 
the fun above: in the rains , let him ftand 
uncovered, without even a mantle, where 
the clouds pour down the heavieft fhowers: 
in the cold feafon, let him wear humid 
v-efture; and increafe, by degrees riling 
above each other in harlhnefs, the aufterity 
of his devotion, till he perfedly dries up 

his 
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his bodily frame.” In this fhort fentence 
what a catalogue of varied and increafing 
fufferings; what an inventive genius for 
torture have thefe world-renouncing Brah¬ 
mins ! But, farther, if he pofiefs any in¬ 
curable difeafe, let him neither aim at pal¬ 
liation or cure ; let him bear in filence the 
raoft exquifite pains, and blefs the gangrene 
that, like the unfatiated vulture, preys upon 
his vitals. If, by thefe and other excru¬ 
ciating modes, he cannot “ fJiuffle off” the 
incarcerating body, let him feek eternal glory 
in this world and the next by finally be¬ 
coming a Saniassi. 

Bearing in one hand a water-pot, in 
the other a ftaff, his eye continually fixed 
on the earth, his lips cLofed in inviolable 
filence, the human organs totally fubdued 
and utterly infenfible to whatever paffes 
around him, he muff be totally abforbed in 
profound reflection, on'the holy Vedai, on 
the tranfpofting joys that animate the juft 
in heaven, on the ineffable torments that 
await the difobedient in hell. If any pious, 
compaflionating Brahmin bring him fuch 
homely food as a Saniaffi is allowed, in the 
fliade and obfcurity of the night he may 

eat 
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eat it; or if he fill his pot with the water 
of the pure rivulet, in the fame nofturna! 
feafon he may drink it; but he mull him- 
felf make no exertion, nor feel any folici- 
tude for exiftence upon this contaminated 
orb- Happily, for thefe infatuated devotees, 
there are always enough of the younger 
ftudents of the holy tribe to attend them 
in their retirement; who think that, by mi- 
niftering to their neceffities, they catch a part 
of their fanclity, and are entitled to a por¬ 
tion of their fublime rewards; for, by long 
continuing thefe excruciating feverities, ma¬ 
ny of the former are by degrees plunged into 
a ftate of Hupid infenfibility, and become 
perfect ideots; and the faculties of all are 
impaired almoft to derangement. The cor¬ 
poreal organs, grown callous to every ex¬ 
ternal impreffion, are divefted of all their 
fundtions, and the Saniafii appears, to weak- 
fighted mortals, as an immoveable ftfltue 
of wood or ftone; but the entranced foul 
is in the higheft heaven with the Eternal 
Mind from which it emaned, and waits only 
for the total deftruction of its unworthy 
comrade to obtain complete and unbounded 
abforption in the Deity. ; 


Near 
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Near the conclufion of this chapter oc¬ 
curs the following whimfical, but ftriking, 
defcription of the haufe of clay tenanted by 
frail mortals. 

, “ A manfion with bones for its rafters 
and beams} with nerves and tendons for 
cords j with mujcles and blood for mortar j 
with Jkin for its outward covering } filled 
with no perfume, but loaded with faeces and 
u*—e. 

“ A manfion infefted by age and by for- 
row, the feat of malady, haraffed with pains, 
haunted with the quality of darknefs, and 
incapable of ftanding long ; fuch a manfion 
of the vital foul let its occupier always 
cheerfully quit/’ 

Apparently replete with magnanimity and 
fortitude as are many of the precepts con¬ 
tained in this chapter, yet it is to be feared 
they have their foundation in the arrogant 
conceits of the Brahmins, that lead them 
to look down with contempt on the works 
of God and the fellow-creatures with whom 
they fojourn in this terrefixial fphere, a kind 
of blind .and defperate enthufiafm, rather than 
a true religious fortitude of mind. Indeed} 
if there exified no other objection to their 
■ , celebrated 
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celebrated do&rine of the Metempfychofis, 
it is a fufficient one that its dogmas have a 
eonftant tendency to recommend the mod: de¬ 
termined fuicide, and to wreft from the hands 
of the Almighty that fupreme power, which 
he alone by right poffeffes, of difpofing of the 
lives of the creatures which he has made. 

Chap. VII. 

This chapter relates to the mode of rightly 
adminiftering the government, and the du¬ 
ties of the military, or rajah, clafs, who are 
by law appointed to that office. 

In-the fix preceding chapters the duties, 
fundtions, and privileges, of the Brahmins, 
or firft clafs, have been very amply difcufied j 
the duties of kings, who form the fecond, 
are now to be unfolded. Kings, were cre¬ 
ated, fay the Inftitutes, by the Ruler of 
the univerfe to maintain order and enforce 
law: without a king the world would quake 
on all iides through fear from the preva¬ 
lence of crimes : the Brahmin code, there¬ 
fore, decidedly fupports the do&rine of the 
divine origin of kings'. The kingly character 
is fpoken of in the moft adulatory terms; 

• ■ he 
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he is reprefented as the fun that illumines 
the world; the perfect effence of majeliy, 
by whofe favour Abundance rifes on her 
lotos, in whofe valour dwells Conqueft, in 
whofe anger Death. It is then fublimely 
added, that, for his ufe, “ Brahma formed, 
in the beginning of time, the genius of pu- 
nifhment, with a body of pure light, even 
abftradt criminal juftice, the protedtor of all 
created beings.” It is declared that a king, 
as he is the fource of juftice, muft himfelf 
be a bright and exemplary pattern of every 
virtue. He muft rife at early dawn, he 
muft diligently and humbly attend to the 
le&ures of the Brahmins, the. hereditary 
counfellors of the throne, in all the fciences 
connedled with his high office j he muft 
keep his organs in complete fubjedlion, for 
a king devoted to pleafu-re is devoted to ruin j 
he muft be neither addidted to gaming, nor. 
intoxication, nor effeminate relaxations, as 
mufic, dancing, or finging; the infidious 
tale-bearer, the malicious detractor, he muft 
avoid as death. He muft. fee with his own 
eyes, he muft hear with his ; own ears, 
weigh all matters difpaffionately, and in-, 
violably regulate all his decifions by the rules 

laid 
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laid down in the Vedas. He muft feledt' 
feven or eight minifters, of noble defcent, 
brave, and fkilled in the fcience of jurif- 
prudence. With thefe he mud: daily difcufs 
the important bufinefs of peace, of war, 
and alliance with foreign ftates, of his forces, 
of his revenues j with thefe he mud: con- 
fult on the appointment of proper fubor- 
dinate officers, civil and military, through¬ 
out his whole kingdom ; and, with refpedt 
to other princes, he muft ever be particu¬ 
larly circumfpedt whom he fends as his 
ambailador; the auguft reprefentative, the 
facred image, of himfelf! He muft erect 
a lofty fortrefs, amidft. inacceffible moun¬ 
tains, to which he may retire in cafe of 
neceffity and in time of war j around it, 
for many leagues, mud: ftretch either 
a vaft defert or impenetrable forefts. . In 
time of peace he mud: refide in his capital 
and among his fubjedts, whom he muft 
treat as the children of his affection. Re* 
membering his high birth and fundtion, never 
to recede in battle, to protedt the people, 
and honour the priefts, is the funamary 
charadter here given of a good king. In the 
fubfequent pages the duty and conduct of 

the 
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the inferior rajah and the common foldier 
are difplayed in terms that evince a con- 
fummate knowledge of the art of war as 
anciently carried on in India. The rajah, 
it is declared, muft be of a liberal and ele¬ 
vated mind, of morals uncorrupted, in 
combat invincible. With refpect to the 
treatment of a vanquished or a captured 
enemy, and the divifion of the fpoil, there 
are many precepts highly honourable and 
generous. 

From his duty in the field, the Indian 
fovereign is again traced back to his tribunal* 
and the arrangement of the domeftic affairs 
of the empire. When not engaged in taking 
the exercife neceffary to health, or at his 
meals, or in moderate enjoyment of the 
pleafures of the Haram, he muff ftill-be 
found on that tribunal, hearing caufes and 
redreffmg grievances from dawn to the clofe 
of day.. Seated confpicuoufly in the hall 
of juftice, he muff make no invidious dif- 
tindions j the addreffes of the meaneft of 
his fubjects muff be equally attended to 
with thofe of the higheft. On one fide 
fiercely blazes the fword of juftice; on the 
other mildly gleam the fymbols of benig- 
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nity and mercy. Then follows a feries of 
rules for regulating the commerce of his 
immenfe dominions: the ftipulated fums to 
be paid the fovereign, for fecurity and pro- 
tedlion, by every clafs of traders, are mi¬ 
nutely laid down, and the regulations muft 
be allowed to be, in every refpeft, both wife 
and equitable. 


C H A P. VIII. 

This long chapter difcuffes farther the 
important duties of the kingly office; and 
■enters into various details concerning the 
private and criminal law of India. . 

1 As, in regulating the general concerns 
of the empire,,ffie is to be affifted by a • 
council of feven or eight minifters of the 
rajah tribe, fc, while he prefides in the 
courts of judicature and is determining, legal 
.appeals, his judgement, in difficult cafes, 
is to be directed by fome aged Brahmin of 
great experience and erudition in that branch 
of fcience, affifted by three others, forming 
a feledl affembly, which is, in confequence, 
called by the revered name of Brahma; the 
court of Brahma with jour-faces. It is remark- 
Voiy VII. Kk able 
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able that, towards the commencement, 

Juftice js allegorically reprefented as Vriilia, 
or a bull and he who violates Juftice as 
Vrifbata, or the flayer of the bull ; .which, 
as thefeMnditutes are fa'i'd to be the oldeft 
promulgation of law in the world, next 
to the Mofaic, may have given the idea of 
the fymbolical bull to Minos, the Cretan 
legifiatof and fuppofed fon' of Jove; and 
poffibly, as Sir William Jones' intimates, 
from. Menu , fon of Brahma, may be derived 
the very name of that famous lawgiver. 
At lead: it muff be confklered as a very fin- 
gular circurrjftance of fim.ilitude that of the 
Indian Phermaraja, or king of juftice, the 
fymbol fhould alfo be a •white bull j nor, in 
* this, retrofpedtive view of the mythology of. 
■ancient kingdoms, will the refembling name 
of the Egyptian legiflator Mnevis, and his. 
companion Jph, be wholly forgotten. The 
decifions that npw follow are vaftly nu¬ 
merous and varied, and, if minutely detailed, 
would be very uninterefiing to the greater 
part of my readers/ becaufe they haye, in 
general, an immediate allufion to the local 
cuftoms, and the peculiar manners, and 
fuperflitious prejudices, of India, The legal 
indent, 
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ftudent, and perfons refident in India, \vill 
probably not reft content with any analyfis, 
much lefs with the fubfequent one, of ne- 
ceffity very fummary, but confult the book it- 
felf, which, by its republication in Europe, 
is now made fufficientljr public. 

The laws concerning debtor and creditor 
are firft diftinctiy laid down, and the rate 
of intereft, upon different.kinds of property 
pledged, fpecified j that intereft is always to be 
in proportion to the hazard run, and to in- 
creafe or decreafe, according to the high or in¬ 
ferior, clafs of the perfon borrowing, One and 
a quarter in the hundred, per month, was 
the intereft allowed by Vafifhta, and is the 
ftandard regulation; but, in fome very peri¬ 
lous cafes, zvznfive in the hundreds per month, 
is permitted. The common average intereft 
of money at Rome, in its meridian glory, 
was twelve per cent, per annum, which does 
not very widely differ from the Indian. 

In'the next place, the chara&ers of wit- 
neffes, proper to be admitted to give evi¬ 
dence; come under examination; that evidence 
muft be folemnly given before fome facred 
image, a Tymbol of the Divinity, whofe pre¬ 
fence in that image is fuppofed to ftrike into 
■ f his 
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his foiil a holy awe: the moft dreadful de¬ 
nunciations are throughout uttered againfl: 
thofe whofe evidence is not founded in truth. 
The prieft .is permitted to fwear by his 
facred character alone; the foldier by his 
horfe, his elephant, or his arms; the mer¬ 
chant by his gold or other articles of traffic ; 
one of the fervile, or fourth, clafs by im¬ 
precating on his head, if he fpeak falfely, 
all poffible crimes and their punifhment. 
On great occafions criminals are to be tried 
by fire and by water; and of him whom 
that fire burns not, or who finks not in 
that water, the veracity muft be confidered 
as perfedh A variety of very fevere ordi¬ 
nances in the criminal jurifprudence of India 
has been already noticed; and fome, ftill 
more fanguinary, may be found in fcfye courfe 
of this chapter. In a country where agricul¬ 
ture and the prefervatipn of kine are an im¬ 
portant concern, the mofl rigid laws concern¬ 
ing trefpaffes, the removal of land-marks , 4 and 
the maiming of cattle, are indifpenfable, and 
they are here very ftridtly and copioufly laid 
down. The various fpecies of defamation 
and perfonal ajfault are then refpedively con- 
fidered; the firfl is" punifhed by flitting the 
tongue, 
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tongue, the latter according fo the degree 
of injury received, but generally by maiming 
or amputating the limb that gave the offence, 
belides the payment of all expenfes attending 
the cure of the mutilated perfon. Theft is 
the next fubjed confidered. The king him- 
felf is firft cautioned, by dreadful menaces, 
not to fet the example by plundering hi? 
fubjeds. The puniftiments principally or¬ 
dained, in this cafe, are imprifonment, con¬ 
finement in fetters, corporal punifhment, 
and heavy fines at the difcretion of the judge. 
For dealing men and women, however, the 
punilhment is death. Death alfo with hor¬ 
rible tortures awaits the foul adulterer . In 
addition to the enormous * inherent turpi¬ 
tude of the crime, a political reafon is 
here alleged for the feverity of the Indian 
code againft this offence j it breaks down 
the eternal bulwark of the laws of Brah¬ 
ma, and caufes a mixture of the claffes of 
men. In this refped, refembling our own 
facred Scriptures, it extends the guilt of 
adultery to mental inclination, to prefents, 
and to licentious converfation with the wife 
of another, 

. Kk 3 
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The freight of goods, and the exadl prices 
to be paid as toll at ferries and in the 
guarded paffages. of mountains, together 
with the due regulations for weights and 
meafures, next occupy the attention of 
the Indian legiflator j a vigorous com¬ 
merce is recommended to be kept up, by 
the ruling fovereign, as the firm bafis of 
national wealth and greatnefs: the horrid 
traffic in human flefh is fan&ioned, and the 
everlafting ferviiude of the Sudra tribe is 
rivetted upon that unfortunate caft by the 
laws of deftiny, fince the Sudra was born 
.a flave, and, when even emancipated by his 
indulgent matter,, a flave fie muff ftill con¬ 
tinue; “ jaro}' a ft ate which is natural to 
lim t by whom can be be divejiedV' Thus 
inconfiftent, thus Incongruous, is the Hin¬ 
doo, code, which, while it anathematizes 
thieves, permits the magiftrate to fhare in 
the. plunder, and dooms a confiderable por¬ 
tion of the human race to in furmo.un table 
flavery, at the very moment that it ttre- 
nuoully inculcates the fublime dogma of the 

IMMORTALITY: OF^MAN, • . 
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Chap. IX, 

This chapter is a continuation of the 
fnbjeft of the former; and fo important to 
the general welfare of the date does the 
Indian legiflature confider connubial felicity, 
that it has provided a particular feries of 
laws for fettling the difputes that may arife, 
in domeftic life, between man and wife. Its 
impartiality, however, is deeply violated by 
the- illiberal reflections again thrown, in the 
initial paragraphs* on the fairer part of the 
creation. They are declared utterly unfit 
to enjoy independence; they mu ft be kept 
through -life under the fevered;, reftriction's ; 
and have nothing to do with the text of 
the Vedas, as if they were an inferior or¬ 
der of beings, and not accountable here¬ 
after for their conduct. It mud be owned, 
however,‘ and lamented, that thefe degrading 
fentiments, in regard to the fex, are not 
peculiar to Hhxbftan ;. but have ever been 
too common over all the defpotic king¬ 
doms of the; Ead, where women have im¬ 
memorial}/ been fubjected to the mod menial 
domeftic ©dices, and. harddiips ill- fuited 

Kk~4 : - . to 
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to the tendernefs of the female conftitution. 
The difgufting nature of the fubjefh added 
to the indelicacy of many of the precepts here 
given, induces me rather to refer the reader 
to the book itfelf than to dilate upon them. 
The following energetic fentence, however, 
can by no means be omitted: “ the man, 
who preferves his wife from vice, preferves 
his offspring from the fufpicion of baftardy , 
his ancient ufages from neglett, his family 
from difgrace, himfelf from anguijh, and 
his duty from violation In this chapter 
occurs the per'miffion, previoufly noticed 
as fo congenial with • the Levitical law, 
Deut. xxv. 5, for the brother to afcend the 
bed of the deceafed brother, if the widow 
have 'no JJfue, for the purpofe of producing 
fuch iffue. It is to be obferved that the 
permiflion, in the Hindoo code, is limited 
to the production of one fon only ; ever after 
both the brother and the widow, who have 
•thus united, muft live together like father 
and daughter by affinity. This law ceafed 
among the Jews at * the period of the Ba¬ 
by lonifh captivity • and, in the Cali age, 
is forbidden in Hindoftan. 


• To 
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To the laws refpedting legal union and 
iffue are properly fubjoined thofe concerning 
inheritance. In thefe laws, and in a Vari¬ 
ety of inftances, throughout the volume, 
may clearly be traced the remote origin of 
thofe which, in Europe, we call feudal. The 
elder brother is ftated to be in the place of 
both father ■ and mother to his younger 
brethren, and they are to look to him as 
to a parent: in this venerated lituation 
there can be no wonder at his being ap¬ 
pointed to fuc'ceed to the greater part of 
the father’s fortune, and to ail his belt 
goods and chattels} the remainder is di¬ 
vided, in proportion to feniority, among 
the other fons. The widow muft be fup- 
ported by the benevolence of her eldefl: fon. 
To the daughters, unmarried at the deceafe 
of their father, each brother fhall give, by 
way of portion, a fourth part of his own 
diftindt allotment. Eunuchs, perfons ex¬ 
pelled from their caft, ideots, and thofe 
born blind, deaf, or dumb, the impotent, 
and incurably difeafed, are declared inca¬ 
pable of inheriting; but the heir, under 
fevere denunciations of fpiritual Vengeance, 
is bound to t fupply them through life with, 
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food and raiment to the beft of his abilities. 
Under this head of inheritance will be found 
fome very nice and wile diftincfions, worthy 
the minute attention of the legal ftudent, 
but into the difcuflion of which it cannot 
be expedled that I fhonld enter. 

The laws againft gaming engrofs another 
grand division of the Hindoo penal code, 
and the penalties ' are extremely fevere, 
whether it be performed with dice, or with 
living creatures, that is, by matches between 
rams and cocks, to which the Indian nation 
have ever been greatly addifted. A pre¬ 
vailing fpirit of gaming is truly hated to be 
the forerunner of deftrucfion to princes, 
and the fubverfion of the empire. The 
fovereign muff labour to fupprefs it, there¬ 
fore,' by every poffible means, and punifh 
the proftffed gamefter and keeper of a 
gaming-houfe as open thieves. High fines 
and corporal feverities, according to the 
elevated or inferior clafs of. the offender, are 
the allotted punifhments. To the above 
enumeration of crimes fucceeds, jin regular 
order, the detail of a great variety of offences 
and laws that could not well be claffed 
under any of the’ preceding general heads. 

• i V Iniquitous 
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Iniquitous and ambitions minifters, who, 
inflamed by the blaze of wealth, proftitute 
their high Nations to the purpofes of gain, 
are to be ftripped of their property. The 
forger of royal edids is to be put to death. 
The inceffuous violator of the paternal bed; 
foldiers who intoxicate themfelves with 
arrack, mead, or rum • the facrilegious 
flealer of the gold of Brahmins y are to be 
ranked among criminals of the highefl de¬ 
gree, and punifhed accordingly. The perfon 
who is guilty of cheating in the public ba¬ 
zar, and he Who robs in the fecluded foreft, 
receivers of bribes, extorters of money by 
threats, debafers. of metals, fortune-tellers, 
profeffors of palmeflry, and a long train 
of, petty offenders, whofe crimes often e- 
vade the vigilance of the public fundionary, 
are to be hunted out by means of fpies and 
emifiaries once thieves themfelves , but reformed , 
who, by careffes, prefents, and other gra¬ 
tifications, having made their way into their 
hearts and affections, 2re to turn public in¬ 
formers, and become the .means of dragging 
them from their haunts to-the tribunal of 
national juftice. Thofe who ftand by, 
neutral and inadive, when they are wit- 

nefles 
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Defies to attacks by robbers, or who fupply 
them with fuftenance, are to be confidered 
as equally guilty, and fliare their puniftiment. 
The deftroyer of a dam, the violator of a 
pool or well, the obftru&er of a water- 
courfe, the breaker of a foot-bridge, of 
a public pavement, or palifade, fhall all 
be refpeftively and highly mul£l. The. 
prifons and places of corredtion are or¬ 
dained to be placed as near as poffible to 
the public road, that all men may mark 
the punilhment of. guilt, and profit by 
the groans of the fuffering. Then follows 
a farther recapitulation of the character 
and duties of a great and good king, and 
the innumerable bleffings that await an 
empire thus wifely governed. The chap¬ 
ter concludes with laying down a variety 
of general precepts for the regulation of 
the two laft clafles, the commercial and the 
fervtle . 

Of thefe the Vaisya (or Bice) is the fupe- 
rior ; his proper bufinefs is agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and keeping of cattle. While to them 
the Lord of all created beings intruded the 
herds and flocks that range the mountains 
and the valleys 3 to the Brahmin and the 
- - Khettri 
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Khettri he gave in charge the whole human 
race. With the value of all the precious 
gems and pearls with which India abounds, 
with the produce alfo of all foreign regions, 
with the correft modes of meafuring and 
weighing, with the excellence or defects of all 
vendible commodities, and the means of breed¬ 
ing cattle with large augmentation, the Vaifya 
ought to be intimately acquainted, for they are 
the occupations allotted him by the irrevo¬ 
cable voice of .deftiny. He muft alfo be con- 
verfant in various dialedts, muft eredt ware- 
houfes, fafe and fubftantial, for the different 
articles of commerce; he muft be inceffantly 
vigilant, and may even indulge a folicitude 
for wealth, fo far as that folicitude does not 
ftint his benevolence to fentient creatures. 
In refpedt to the Sudjra, he muft be con¬ 
tent to ferve •, that is his unalterable doom. 
To ferve in the family of a Brahmin 
is the higheft' glory of a Sudra, and 
leads him to certain beatitude. He muft, 
in that humble capacity, in a particular 
manner, ftudy purity both of body and 
mind ; be mild in fpeech, and patient of la¬ 
bour; this will fecure him a more eminent 
clafs in another tranfmigration. 


Chap. 
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•Chap, X. ' 

On the mixed Clajfes , and on Men's Dufy in 
Times of public Dijlrefs. 

The tenth chapter of the code is neither 
very long nor very impoitant; the firft part 
has reference to the genealogy of the tribes, 
and the purity of their blood. In proportion- 
as they marry in the tribes below them, (for, 
a Brahmin may have a wife from each tribe,) 
the fons bear the ftamp of degradation : if he 
takes one from the Khettri tribe, he is de¬ 
graded in the firft degree; if from the 
Vaifya, in the fecond ; and fo on. An endlefs 
enumeration of inftances of this kind fol¬ 
lows through all the various claffes; their 
duties are ftated and their occupations fixed, 
fince, in fa£b, thofe born of mixed blood 
belong to no original clafs, and confequent- 
ly can have no appointed profeffion. A 
picturefque defcription of the miferies of 
the Chandaiah, or outeaft tribe, fucceeds, 
I prefume, in terrorem to the others. It 
is ordained that they exift remote from their 
fellow-creatures amidffc the filth and dirt 
of the fub.urbs; their foie wealth- rauft 

confift 
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confift in dogs and afles; their clothes muft 
be the polluted mantles of the deceafed; 
their difhes for food, broken pots ; their 
ornaments, rufty iron ; their food muff be 
given them in potfherds at a diftance, that 
the' giver may not be defiled by the fliade 
of their outcaft bodies ; their bufinefs is to 
carry out the corpfes of thofe who die without 
kindred j they are the public executioners; 
and the whole that they can be heir to are 
the clothes and other wretched property of 
the flain malefaftor. A great .many other 
particulars of this exiled tribe are added 
by other authors, which I have elfewiiere 
enumerated: and they form, themfelves, 
no weak proof of the unrelenting fpirit of 
the Hindoo code, that could thus doom a 
vaft clafs of people, a fifth of the nation, 
to unpitied, perhaps unmerited, wretched- 
nefs, An Indian, in his bigotted attach¬ 
ment to the Metempfychofis, would fly to 
fave the life of a noxious reptile; but, were 
a Chandalah falling down a precipice, he 
would not extend his hand to fave him 
from perdition; 

The fecond portion of this chapter dif- 
cufles the queftion how 3 in times of great 
, : : adyerfity 



adverfity or di ft refs, the individuals of the 
four tribes, unable to fubfift on their ufual 
occupation, are to obtain a maintenance. 
A Brahmin, it is determined, unable to 
live by the duties of his profeffion, may 
even take up arms and become a foldierj 
or he may enter-into commerce, and fub¬ 
fift: as a 'mercantile man, or finally, if ab- 
folutely neceffary, by tillage and attending 
cattle. A great many more reftridlions, 
however, are laid upon the Brahmin, thus 
occupied, on account of his purer cha¬ 
racter, than on the foldier, the merchant, 
and the herdfman, engaged in their native 
employ; many articles ufed in war and 
commerce being abfolutely forbidden him e- 
ven to touch, which are familiar to them. A 
Khettri, or military man, in diftrefs, may 
fubfift by all thefe means in the defeending 
fcale ; but he mu ft never afpire to the ho¬ 
nours of the facerdotal , function. The 
mercantile man and the Sudra may, in the 
fame manner, deviate from their own im¬ 
mediate line of life; but nothing of this 
kind is to be done without urgent and in- 
difpenfable neceflity, fince it, immediately 
breaks in upon the fublime laws, of Brah- 
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ma, inftituted at the beginning of time, 
and violates the eternal order of the Indian 
cads. ’ 


Chap. .XL 
On Penance and Expiation. 

A confiderable portion of the' rules and 
precepts laid down in this chapter is a mere 
1 epetition of thofe inculcated in the fixth 
chapter, or that on devotion : fome are 
very fevere, and others even ludicroust 
What is new on • the fubjeCt need only be 
noticed amidft the terrible difplay which if 
exhibits of expiatory tortures. Thefe ex¬ 
piations, however^ are not always by cor¬ 
poreal punilhment; they may be compound¬ 
ed for by high fines paid to the gods, and 
their vicegerents the Brahmins . The flayer 
of a Brahmin undefignedly, if he be of 
the military tribe, mud expofe himfelf to 
be fhot to death by archers, or cad him- 
felf headlong thrice into a blazing fire. He, 
who has intentionally drunk inebriating’ 
liquor, may expiate his crime by fwalfovving 
fpirit on 1 flame, or by feverely burning his 
body. For Healing from a Brahmin, he 
. Vql. VII. L I muft 
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mull carry to the king, on his fhoulder, 
an iron mace, with which the fovereign 
mull ftrike him, and, whether he die or 
not by the blow, the crime is expiated. 
He, who lias accidentally killed a cow, mu£|: 
array himfelf in her hide, and, thus in¬ 
verted, muft, for three months, inceffantly 
attend the herd to which fhe belongs, and 
guard them from tigers by night and by 
day. For kilting fnakes and other animals, 
offerings are to be made to the Brahmins, 
proportioned - to the purity and value of 
the animals flain. An immenfe catalogue 
of fmaller offences, or rather of acts only 
criminal on Indian ground, are enume¬ 
rated, and the expiations preferibed are, 
in general, long abftinence from food, 
{wallowing the urine of a cow, prolonged 
fuppreffion of the breath, fitting up to the 
neck in water/ or feme fuch lingular pu- 
nifhment. For the .greater offences, among 
other infli&ions, we find mentioned the ar~ 
dent penance, as it is rightly enough deno¬ 
minated, boiling milk or oil} hot clarified 
butter; hot fleam, termed paracay total 
fafts of dreadful length,, twelve days and 
nights, if fuch fafts could ever be per- 
, : formed > 
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formed j the lunar finance-, or chandrayana , 
in which only eight mouthfuls of undrefled 
grain a day are allowed to be eaten, four 
in the morning and four at night, during 
a whole month. The wretched penitent, 
during all this time, mult never fuffer his 
wearied lids to clbfe, nor his fainting feet 
to paufe. As he ranges the defert forelt, 
or Items the torrent wave, he mult perpe¬ 
tually repeat the holy Vedas, keep all his 
organs in entire fubjeCtion, and ever keep 
his eye rivetted on the ground. Never was 
fuperltition carried to fuch dreadful extremes, 
and what is thus fternly ordained has been 
known to be as rigidly executed, and is, in 
fact, at this day executing in India. 

Chap. XII. 

On Tranfmigration and final Beatitude . 

Such, as have been defcribed, are the du¬ 
ties incumbent on the four great tribes : the 
ultimate reward, the radiant meed, of toiling 
virtue is now to be revealed. Making a 
diltination between the vital fpirit and the 
intellectual foul in man, the code declares 
mail accountable to Yama, the Hindoo 
LI 2 Pluto, 
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PlutD, for the minuteft actions of his"life 

and the mod hidden movements of his heart. 
Though the prefent body be confirmed to 
allies on the funeral pile, yet it affirms that 
another body, compofed of finer nerves and 
elements, in order to be fufceptible of tor¬ 
ment, fhall certainly be ajfumed by that foul 
hereafter- Senfible of thefe migrations, 

therefore, fays Menu, let each man con¬ 
tinually fix his heart on virtue : the Me- 
tempfychofis, therefore, was invented tq 

build up mankind in virtue and piety. The 
human foul is declared to be inverted with 
three diftindt qualities, that of goodnefs, of 
faflbn , and of darknefs. Between the for¬ 
mer and the two letter of tfiefe there is a 
violent and perpetual ftruggle, and, as either 
the one or the other, proves vicarious, the 
foul eitjier mounts upwards on eagle pi¬ 
nions to the celeftial regions, its native ; and 
iublime abode j or is'deprefled to Patala, 
the infernal regions, and becomes the com¬ 
panion P.f monfters engendered in dark¬ 
nefs and £ends that delight in. blood. Si¬ 
milar tq tlie paffions to which they devoted 
themfelvesj on this probationary fcene, will 
be the animal into which, in a. future birth, 

the 
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the; migrating foul will defcend. The form 
of the furious lion and tiger will receive 
the foul in which anger and revenge pre¬ 
dominate. Unclean and ravenous birds are 
the allotted man (ion of fouls polluted with 
lull and blinded by ambition. Noxious and 
loathfome reptiles are the abode of thofe 
debafed by groveling and fordid paffions. 
To fome, vegetable and mineral fubftances 
are the prifon afii’gned, Of others, (harks, 
crocodiles, and a variety of aquatic mon* 
Hers, are the deftined repontory. The pro- 
founded: caverns of -the ocean, and the 
bowels of the higheft mountains, fvv.arni 
with tranfmigrating exigences* 

The code afterwards expreflly- adds, that, 
in the fame precife degree that vital fouls, 
addicted to fenfuality, indulge themfelves in 
forbidden pleafnres, fhall the acutenefs of 
their fenfes be raifed' in their future bodies, 
that they may endure armlagous pains. For 
the utterly abandoned, it mentions a place 
referved of intenfe darknefs ■, the fword-leaved 
foreft, and other places of binding fad, 
and of rending: multifarious tortures, await 
them: they fhall be mangled by vultures. 
and ravens ■, they fliall fvvallow cakes boiling 
L 1 3 hot, 
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hot, alluding to the facred cakes offered* to 
the manes of their anceftorsj , fhall walk 
over burning fands, and feel the parching 
flame as if baked in-a furnace. They fhall 
experience the alternate extremities of cold 
and heat, and be furrounded with unuttera¬ 
ble horrors. All this they fhall endure for 
innumerable ages, and then again begin 
their probationary career on earth. 

After confidering the Metempfychofis on 
the dark fide of the portrait, in the de- 
fcending fcale, let us confider it in the af- 
cending line. - 

The vital foul devoted to goodnefs and 
purity, that has pafled the probationary 
terreftrial period in profound ftudy of the 
Vedas, in praflifing fevere aufterities, in 
an entire command over the fenfual organs j 
that has avoided" all injuries to the brute 
creation, and has paid due reverence to 
parents; has infured to itfelf final beatitude. 
Some very fublime and noble fentiments of 
the Deity fucceed. A true knowledge of 
.. the one,, supreme God is declared to be 
the moft exalted of fciences, for in that 
knowledge and in. his adoration are com-' 
prifed all the duties incumbent on man, 

of 



of man* wandering in darknefs and error, 
amid the nether fpheres, but himfelf an e- 
manation of the fkies, a portion of the su- ' 
preme Soul, whence are diffufed, like fparks 
from fire, innumerable vital fpirits. Then 
follows this very elevated paflfage, which 
I (hall give unabridged. 11 Equally per¬ 
ceiving the Supreme Soul in all beings,' 
and all beings in the Supreme Soul, he fa- 
crifices his own fpirit by fixing it on the 
Spirit of God* and approaches the nature 
of that Sole Divinity who fhines by his 
own effulgence.” What great pity is it Jthat 
a nation, who could think and write with 
fuch purity and fublimity on facred fubjefts, 
fhould ever have debafed their theology by 
extravagant allegories; but fuch is the ge¬ 
nius of the Hindoos, and indeed of all 
the eaftern nations, though the mod: frozen 
critic would fcarcely object to them, were 
' they always as temperate as in the following 
in fiance. ** As fire, with augmented force, 
burns up even humid trees, thus he, who 
well knows the Veda, burns out the taint 
of fm which has infedted his foul.” Having 
thus laboured to burn out the taint of fin 
from his polluted foul, (but why thefe 
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ftrong and repeated expreffions concerning 
the deep and radical ftain with which the 
foul is contaminated, if they did not be¬ 
lieve in original Jin and the fall of man?) 
having rigidly performed all the prefcribed 
duties of his caft, the foul of the virtuous 
Indian, in the future fcenes of its exiftence, 
migrates through and among objects as 
tranfcendently beautiful and delightful as 
the depraved fpirit performs its painful 
peregrinations through creatures deformed 
and difgufting. Its deftincd receptacles here¬ 
after are the lovelieft and moft enchanting 
objects in the vaft limits of nature and in 
the fHU more extended fields of fancy. Eiy- 
fiums, fuch as poets never yet feigned, and 
paradifes, fuch as inflamed enthufiafav in 
its loftieft flight, never dared to conceive, 
await the beatified fpirit. After bathing 
for ages 'in this abyfs of joys, that it may 
be the better prepared for thofe of infinity, 
the pure fpirit afeends the empyreum, and, 
in the firft flage, joins the order of demi¬ 
gods, wafted in airy cars through the ex- 
panfe of heaven, while the genii of the 
zodiacal figns and lunar manfipns hail and 
embrace their delighted comrade. In the 

next 
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next ftage, he mounts to the deities of the 
inferior heaven, and triumphantly joins the 
genii of the immortal Vedas , the regents of 
ftars, not in the path of the fun and moon , i. e. 
the mod remote from human ken, blazing 
on the extreme verge of creation, the divi¬ 
nities that prefide over the great cycles of 
time, and the fuperintendants of the vaft 
univerfe. In the laft ftage, he exultingiy 
pafles the flaming bounds of time and fpace, 
and is received into the higheft heaven of 
Brahma, awful with four faces , inlhrined 
in light more refulgent than a thoufand 
funs, eternally to participate q£ his glory 
b? ahf?rhed in his eflence. 


the e n p. 
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